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FOREWORD 

Tfe study of civilizations is a field unevenly divided between 
humanists and social scientists. The former tend to look to the 
past of a civilization, usually to its “classic period,” the latter look 
to its present. The humanists “interview” texts, monuments, and 
paintings; the social sc^ientists interview people. The humanists see 
the civilization through the works of its most reflective and creative 
minds, the social scientists characteristically attend to what is done 
and thought by the many plain people. Because of the department- 
alization of the disciplines the civilization we study becomes de¬ 
partmentalized, and the continuities between past and present, 
text and context, philosopher and peasant, are lost. In this state of 
academic affairs, the perfected achievements recorded in the great 
works of the thinker and of the artist bear no discernible relation 
to the prol)lcms and strivings of the present. As long as the hu¬ 
manist refuses to take the present seriously and ignores the life of 
the lit tle people of the villages, and as long as the social scientist 
disdains “liVjrary research” and fails to connect his work with the 
study of the developments of the common life in high art and in 
the educated thinker's deliberate cultivation and improvement of 
values, the picture of a civilization which either draws must remain 
incomplete. 

To the separation of humanist and social scientist there are nota¬ 
ble exceptions. Anthropology is more hospitable to the work of 
other kinds of students than are some other sciences. In A. L. 
Kroeber anthropology has an accomplished social scientist whose 
work has moved to meet the humanist. Professor Kroeber has writ¬ 
ten much about civilizations, and often in a way to unite the inter¬ 
ests of humanist and social scientist. Ife has written about the tem¬ 
poral patterns of growth or decline of arts and sciences in the civi¬ 
lization, and on such special subjects as “The Ancient Oikoumene 
as a Historic Culture Aggregate” and “The Novel in Asia and Eu¬ 
rope.” The belief which he expresses that “cultural anthropology 
will ultimately receive heavy reinforcement from the humanities 
themselves for transformation into the kind of science it is to be”* 
is the reason why the present series of publications appears under 
anthropological auspices. 

• A. L. Kroeber, '^ConcludinK Review,'* in An Appraisal of Anthropology Today, 
edited by Sol Tax, Loren C. Eiseley, Irving Rouse and Carl F. Voegelin (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 361. 
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In this collection of essays by Professor von Grunebaum we ob¬ 
serve an accomplished humanist moving to meet the social scien¬ 
tist. This he does not by abandoning the materials and techniques 
of the humanist or by dealing primarily with contemporary events 
in the Islamic world. It is rather his conception of the scope and 
methods of cultural research and his clioice of problems that bring 
him close to the social scientist and particularly to the cultural 
anthropologist. His essays deal with three fundamental problems in 
Islamic civilization: the growth among Muslims of a consciousness 
of belonging to a culture; the unity of Muslim civilization as ex¬ 
pressed in literature, political thought, attitude to science, and 
urban structure; and the interaction of Islam with other civiliza¬ 
tions. These are problems which must be dealt with in the study of 
any civilization, and, when properly dealt with, they compel us to 
consider a civilization as a whole and as a culturally continuous 
process from past to present. 

Islam offers particularly striking materials for the understand¬ 
ing of the general nature of civilizations, since, as Mr. von Grune- 
baura points out in his introductory article, it developed from a 
tribal culture into a world civilization in a very brief period within 
relatively recent times, it possesses a highly articulated coherence, 
and it has in the course of its development been involved in en¬ 
counters with many other civilizations. For these reasons Mr. von 
Grunebaum's essays give us something of a model for the analysis 
of a civilization as a whole. 

The quick growth of Muslim cultural consciousness from the 
mentality of desert nomads to that of urban merchants, and from 
a narrowly defined kin, racial, and territorial basis to a universal 
religious and cultural basis poses a problem to the cultural histo¬ 
rian. How is it to be explained? Mr. von Grunebaum suggests that 
this growth is best understood as a response to the “formative 
problems’' the Arabs encountered in building a political-religious 
empire. Many needs—for urban centers, for administrative tech¬ 
niques, for ways of dealing with the cultural nationalism of con¬ 
quered groups like the Persians, for stamping out dissent and 
schism—all contributed to the building up of a sense of belonging 
to a civilization, and to the elimination of all but religious criteria 
for membership. 

It is true that the nuclear Arabic group and culture remains 
dominant in this wider growth, but it is a dominance that is based 
on the claim by the Arabs to be the custodians of the pure “core 
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culture” of the civilization—the sacred book, the sacred language, 
the holy city, the true message of the prophet. The cultivation of 
this claim and thus the intensification of consciousness of a dis¬ 
tinct way of life grows with a decline in Arab political fortunes. In 
this manner what begins as a national religion soon becomes a 
supernational religion and community with a distinctive negative 
attitude toward the state and political officials. 

Mr. von Grunebaum’s delineation of the ''spirit” of Islam in its 
characteristic expressions in Muslim literature, attitudes to politics 
and science, and in the Muslim town, clears up some apparently 
contradictory and paradoxical features of Muslim civilization. For 
despite the high value this civilization puts on poetry, learning, the 
political community and the town, it has not developed imagina¬ 
tive literature, scientific knowledge, political and urban institu¬ 
tions to the level known in the West. Mr. von Grunebaum explains 
this "backwardness” by reference to the dominant world view’ of 
Muslim theology. In that world view every constituent of civiliza¬ 
tion derives its value from its capacity to satisfy the Muslim's re¬ 
quirements for the good life; it has no autonomous value. In them¬ 
selves, political states, urban communities, literary and scientific 
activities are external and relatively unimportant "accidents”; 
they become important and characteristically Muslim only as they 
help the faithful to serve Allah. 

Such organic and hierarchically organized cultures have been de¬ 
scribed for some primitive societies in terms of dominant "configu¬ 
rations,” "culture patterns,” "themes,” and other concepts. But 
for Islam, it is much easier to relate the different parts of its cul¬ 
ture to a supervening pattern because it has an articulate and defi¬ 
nite orthodoxy embodied in a sacred book and officially interpreted 
by a learned class of specialists, the ^ulamdK In this sense total cul¬ 
ture patterns are more readily established for some complex cul¬ 
tures—the sacred book civilizations—than they can be for the sim¬ 
pler primitive cultures where they remain implicit and "uncon¬ 
scious canons of choice.” 

This difference, however, is only relative. The Koran is devoutly 
worshiped even by the illiterate believer, but it is not a complete 
and unequivocal authority. The traditions—the mnna, and the 
consensus of the learned, the ijmd ^—must frequently be invoked as 
auxiliary authorities. And orthodoxy itself gets challenged and 
changed by schism and sect and by the inconspicuous pressures of 
changing conditions and changing needs. It is especially interesting 
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to see how an apparently closed system of thought accommodates 
itself to these changes through gradual absorption of heterodox po¬ 
sitions, tlirough attempts to separate native Muslim sciences and 
''foreign^' sciences, and through the separation of the sacred scribes 
—the fuqaha) and ^ulama )—from the secular scribes—^the kuttdb. 
While some of these devices for change operate at a barely percepti¬ 
ble level, the chief difference perhaps from the change of total pat¬ 
terns in primitive cultures is the highly self-conscious discussion 
that accompanies change in Islam—as in other ci\dlizations. 

In the last group of essays in the volume, Mr. von Grunebaum 
discusses a t^^pe of cultural change which has been essential for 
Islam and has become increasingly crucial not only for it but for 
practically all contemporary civilizations. This is the cultural 
change that results from encounters with other civilizations. Be¬ 
cause of the strong culture consciousness in Islam, the attitude to 
this kind of change is not always realistic. Despite its borrowings 
from Jewrish and Christian theology, Greek philosophy, Persian ad¬ 
ministration and literature, Indian mathematics and astronomy, 
“Islam,” as Mr. von Grunebaum observes, “has always combined 
a capacity for absorption of foreign elements with a (jertain reluc¬ 
tance to admit their foreign origin.” 

But Islam is not unique in this respect; every culture and civiliza¬ 
tion achieves its distinctive cultural integration through this kind 
of domestication of foreign elements. And Firdaust^s use of ancient 
Persian epics to absorb the new^ faith is one striking example of 
how" even nationalistic history can serve the process. In view of 
these considerations, it may be puzzling w^hy Lslam^s recent en¬ 
counters wdth the West should arouse the sense of cultural clash 
that the essay on “attempts at self-interpretation” documents. One 
reason is that Mr. von Grunebaum is describing the view of pro¬ 
fessional intellectuals who feel a personal responsibility for solving 
the problems of “Islam and the West.” Perhaps more important 
than this are the special circumstances which Mr. von Grunebaum 
thinks distinguish the present encounter from those in the past— 
the relatively w^eak political position of Muslim countries; the re¬ 
surgence of nationalism, and with it, the desire to renew the tradi¬ 
tional religion under political safeguards; the differences in atti¬ 
tudes toward progress, authority, science, individualism, between 
Islam and the West, etc. These circumstances do not, as Mr. von 
Grunebaum points out, foredoom Islam^s successful absorption of 
elements of Western culture, but they do create a special situation 
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in which the choice appears to be more of a dilemma betw'een in¬ 
compatible alternatives than it actually is. 

This is the second of three volumes in which, undc^r the leader¬ 
ship of Professor von Grunebaum, the Islamist moves close?r to the 
problems characteristic of cultural anthropology. In a third, soon 
to be published in tliis series under the title Unity and Variety in 
Muslim Civilization, a group of Islamists will describe and explain 
the interactions of Mohammedan doctrine and institution with the 
local cultures over which Islam came to prevail. 

Robekt Redfield 
Milton Singer 

Chicago, Illinois 
January 15, U)55 




prefacp: 


The papers united in tlie present volume have their origin for the 
most part in a sustained interest in the development, past and 
present, of the eultural identity of the Islamic world. In a sense 
they may be considered as prolegomena to a larger study on tlie 
rise of a Muslim culture consciousness with which I have been pre¬ 
occupied for some time. The organization by Professors Robert. 
Redfield and Milton Singer of a seminar on “Islam and the West” 
in Spring, 1953, provided the occasion to formulate some of the 
(conclusions w'hich I had reached and w hich in the intervening year 
I have been rethinking and revising. 

The following articles contained in this volume have been pub¬ 
lished previousl)' and appear here by permission of the publishers: 

I As “Islam in a Humanistic Education” in Journal of Gen¬ 
eral Education, vol. IV (1949), 12-31. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press. 

V In Studia Islamica, vol.I, i (1953),101-19.Paris,V. Larose. 

VII In Proceedings of the Twelfth Conference on Science, PhUo^ 
Sophy a'nd Religion, pp. 701-716 (New York, 1953). 

IX In Scientia, 44^me Ann^e (1950). Asso (Como), Italy. 

X In Fuad Kopriilii Armagam (ed. Osman Turan, Faculty des 
Lettres d’Ankara), pp. 177-93. Istanbul, 1953. 

XI In Proceedings of the Sixth Conference on Science, Philo¬ 
sophy and Religion, pp. 785-820 (New York, 1947), and 
Proceedings of the Tenth Conference ...» pp. 135-184 
(New York, 1950). 

In being republished, all these papers have undergone certain 
changes, especially Nos. V and X, to which material has been added, 
and No. XI, w^hich has been abridged and in large measure reor¬ 
ganized. 

G. E. VON Grunebaum 

University op Chicago 
August 1, 1954 

For the second printing additional material has been incorporated 
in the Appendix. 

University of Ualiforma, Los Anoeles 
Decern bcM', 19.59 
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INTRODUCTION 


1 

THE PROFILE OF MUSLIM CIVILIZATION 

To cuL'ruRAL RESEARCH intended to deepen the self-understand¬ 
ing of Western civilization the consideration of Islam commends it¬ 
self on these grounds: 

1. Islam presents the s|>cctaclc of the development of a world 
religion in the full light of history. 

2. It presents the further spectacle of the widening of this re¬ 
ligion into a civilization. 

In the development of this Islamic civilization foreign cul¬ 
tural traditions were absorbed, modified, and again eliminated. 
Some of these traditions have also gone into the making of the 
West. Tims the growth and decline of Islamic civilization between 
the seventh and the twelfth centuries A.D. illuminate almost dra¬ 
matically the processes of cultural interaction and culture trans¬ 
formation, as well as the concept of cultural influence as such. 

4. Islamic civilization constitutes a complete system of thought 
and behavior growing out of a fundamental impulse and envelop¬ 
ing man in all his relations—to God, the universe, and himself. 
This system is both close enough to the Western view of the world 
to be intellectually and emotionally understandable and sufficiently 
far removed from it to deepen, by contrast, the self-interpretation 
of the West. 

I 

Like Christianity and Manichaeanism, Islam is a revealed re¬ 
ligion in which the person of the revealing agent forms an integral 
part of the faith. It is not sufficient to believe in the message 
brought the Arabs by Muhammad, the son of ^Abdallilh, of Mecca 
(ca. A.D. 570-June 8, 632); it is also imperative to believe in the 
significance of the election, by the Lord, of Mufeammad and none 
other as the Seal of the Prophets. The creed links the two funda¬ 
mental verities: ‘T testify that there is no god but God (A114h) and 
that Muhammad is the Messenger of God.'' 

To himself, Muhammad is a mere man; there is no claim to con- 
substantiality, in whatever guise, with the divinity; he is no thau- 
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2 Introduction 

maturge, although he is frequently pressured to perform miracles 
in substantiation of his mission. His one and only miracle is the 
Book, as it has been in one form or another the evidentiary and in¬ 
tellectual center of any respectable faith since the last centuries 
B.C.; and this miracle is his, only in so far as it is given to and 
through him. Whenever he is not guided by direct revelation, he is 
fallible in thought and deed. He does not consider himself the ex¬ 
emplar on which the faithful are to model their lives, althougli, as 
time went by, his came to be considered the ideal life and his per¬ 
sonality the quintessence of perfection, human and superhuman; 
and, in yielding to the changing dreams of the ages, he w^as under¬ 
stood as the great ascetic, the intercessor with God for the believ¬ 
ers, the mystic saint, the miracle-worker with knowledge of the 
hidden, the descendant of Adam and heir of his spark of divine sub¬ 
stance, the cause of creation, the hub of the universe. 

God^s message is universal but is conveyed to different peoples 
by different messengers and at different times. Each messenger is 
sent to his own people witli a partial version in his own tongue of 
the Book's heavenly prototype. There have been many such mes¬ 
sengers in the past—tradition knows of 124,000—but with Mu¬ 
hammad, wdio w’as vouchsafed the final and most perfect message, 
the end of Revelation has been reached. It is the very identity of 
his message with that of his predecessors, like Moses and Jesus, 
that vouches for Muhammad's veracity. When, to his profound 
dismay, the Jew^s and Christians failed to recognize their scriptures 
in his teachings, Muhammad realized that they had falsified their 
original Revelation and that God had sent him to restore the un¬ 
adulterated religion of Abraham, the father of Ishmael, the an¬ 
cestor of the Arabs. Before Muhammad, Mar cion and Mani had 
already developed the notion that the disciples inevitably corrupt 
the doctrine of the master; and Mani, at least, had taken great care 
to prevent this from happening to his ideas. Muhammad was success¬ 
ful to the extent that the text of his Book has come dowm to us un¬ 
distorted.* 

It would seem that Arab paganism, never systematized or given 
a philosophic skeleton, had been losing its grip during the sixth 
century A.D. It had been a faith of great local variations, with as¬ 
tral coloring among the more civilized groups, but everywhere still 
close to primitive fetishistic forms of worship. Mecca, a commer¬ 
cial community that had grown up around the sanctuary of the 
Ka<ba and a cosmopolitan town, harbored a sizable foreign popu- 

1 See note (i) of appendix. 
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lation, many of them Jews and Christians of a sort; and there is evi¬ 
dence of a feeling of religious dissatisfaction and of a seeking for 
something new, something purer and intellectually more substan¬ 
tial than the inherited and but lukew^armly held polytheism. The 
age had begun to be concerned with the Hereafter. It was the fear 
of the End, the trembling before the Judgment to which Muham¬ 
mad gave expression in his first inspired utterances. By turning 
away from the idols that are but wood or stone and accepting the 
truth of the one and only God, the Creator and Lord of heaven and 
earth, man could win rescue from the horrors of the Day and the 
eternal punishment that was to be meted out soon; for it was res¬ 
cue rather than salvation that the age craved and that Muhammad 
offered. People found themselves frightened and conscious of their 
evil deeds. The Fire was threatening them, and they yearned for 
protection. But they did not feel sinful to the core, corrupt in their 
essence, laboring under the metaphysical consequences of a Fall. 
No original sin had to be expunged. They were not in need of sal¬ 
vation through divine self-sacrifice, they needed information as to 
the true God and as to the behavior that he demanded. Islam has 
never developed sacramental mysteries; it has remained faithful 
to the impulse of its origin by showing erring man the path to para¬ 
dise in a purely rational, almost technical, manner. But man, re- 
w’arded or punished, remains man—God does not descend to earth 
to lift man beyond himself. In fact, as apologetic and polemic liter¬ 
ature amply testifies, to this very day the concept of the suffering 
God as well as the complementary concepts of original sin and sal¬ 
vation from sin have remained alien to Islam to the point of being 
intellectually incomprehensible, owing to the utter foreignness of 
the Lebensgefiihl that evoked the longings and the doctrines to sat¬ 
isfy them. 

The immediate means of attaining this rescue and of meeting the 
emergency of the impending catastrophe was the acceptance of 
monotheism under the guidance of the Lord’s authorized Mes¬ 
senger. It is not easy to gauge when Muhammad abandoned his 
terrifying vision of the End of the World as close by; but, as time 
wore on, his anxiety was somewhat calmed by a realization of the 
indefinite postponement of the hour. What it took the early Chris¬ 
tians decades to accept, Muhammad acknowledged after a very few 
years—as the Lord was pleased to continue this world for a further 
reprieve, short or long, his community had to be settled in it in 
complete conformance with his revealed instructions. So it became 
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the tti^k of the coniinuiiity to evolve a comprehensive pattern for 
a life under God, covering every pliase of human existema* from 
conception to burial and eliminating any distinction between the 
sacred and the profane aspects of life by making every instant of 
it religiously relevant and requiring ritualistic perfection for the 
performance of any action whatsoever. In this manner behavior 
was stereotyped to a point, but the whole of lif(\ down to its most 
repulsive detail, was given the supreme dignity of religious signifi¬ 
cance. And not only was the life of the individual to be transformed 
into a sequence of divinely required acts, I ait Muslim society as a 
whole was to be equally transformed: the state, the army, tlie 
treasury became in the terminology of th(* early believers the state 
of God, the army of God, the treasury of God. 

Tt is Die quest for the correct life that stands out as the supreme 
motive of the Islamic experiment; it is the (‘onflict between this 
life and the exigencies of this world (frequently p(‘rsonifi(Hl to tJie 
pious as lawless rulers, hypocrites, and lieretics) that largely domi¬ 
nates the internal history of Islam. The increasingly narrow and 
worried interpretation of the ideal that liad early become, in its 
elaboration and administration, the vested interest of a class of 
jurist-theologians would seem to bear most of tlie guilt of the cor¬ 
roding discord between fiction and reality that, in the later Middle 
Ages, pervades Muslim society more profoundly than it does, of 
necessity, any human organization. 

The relatively minor role of doctrine as cont rasted with behavior 
is reflected in the five ‘^pillars” of Islam, the fundamental obliga¬ 
tions imposed on each and every believer. The Prophet is sup])osed 
to have said: “Islam is built upon five things, testimony that tliere 
is no god but God and that Muhammad is the Messenger of God; 
pra^^er; the poor-rate; pilgrimage [to Mecca); and fast in Rama- 
dan.”i 

Correctness as the basic purpose of life makes for authoritarian¬ 
ism. Duties and doctrine can be accepted as binding only when im¬ 
posed by, or derived from, a source that is beyond liuman ques¬ 
tioning. Directly or indirectly any regulation should go back to the 
Lord himself. The Koran (Qur^dn, from Syriac qerydnd, lectio and 
lectionary) as the collection of all preserved revelations—under¬ 
taken under the caliph ^Uthmto (644-56)—in other words, the di¬ 
rect speech of the Lord addressed to Muhammad, is marked out 
as the foremost authority. To the Muslim, the Koran treats of ev¬ 
ery subject, but more specifically of matters of faith, legal prescrip- 
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lions, and prophetic history. The first Arabic book, composed in 
frequently relaxed rhymed prose and put together from records of 
the individual revelations in a somewhat arbitrary manner, the 
Koran contains, especially in its eschatological suras or sections, 
many a beautiful passage. In mastering the diffi(‘ulties of expressing 
trains of thought not hitherto articulated in Arabic, Muhammad 
shows himself a literarv innovator of considerable stature. A cer¬ 
tain clumsiness, say, in legal formulations,“ is as palpable as is the 
defective technique of narration when it comes to telling complex 
stories of former prophets and the like, particularly when the ko- 
ranic style is compared with the matchless grace and precision with 
which later Arabic authors present narrative material. To the Mus¬ 
lim, however, the Koran as the Word of God is inimitable in point 
of diction, and the desire to explain its stylistic* uniqueness has been 
one powerful impulse toward the development of an .\rabic theory 
of literature. Muslims are agreed that the Koran requires philologi¬ 
cal explanation; they are not agreed on the extent to which exegesis 
is admissible. But as faith necessitates the harmonization of the 
personal or the school viewpoint with Revelation, philosophical, 
mystical, and any kind of partisan exegesis, best served by alle¬ 
gorical interpretation, is unavoidable. 

But, even upon acceptance of a generous measure of interpreta¬ 
tive elasticity, the Koran will not resolve every problem of the re¬ 
ligious life. It is necessary to fall back on the swr/nn, the prophetic 
custom or tradition, as a second authority. In the absence of a ko- 
ranic line, a private saying of the Prophet or a contemporary report 
on his behavior in a given situation will be decisive. The more in 
the consciousness of the community the Messenger was trans¬ 
formed into a thaumaturge, the more easily could political prophe¬ 
cies ex eventUy school doctrines, and, in general, sayings reflecting 
the state of mind of the times be ascribed to him. To the commu¬ 
nity, the sunna acquired an importance that allowed it to override 
on occasion the express statement of the Book itself. This willing¬ 
ness to accept reality under a relatively thin disguise of prophetic 
endorsement is more clearly evidenced in the recognition of the con¬ 
sensus of the community as a third authority after Koran and 
sunna. Methodologically justifled by the alleged words of Muham¬ 
mad, ‘'My community will never be agreed on an error,’' the ijmd^ 
of the learned that does not make decisions of a programmatic 
character but only states what has become common (and there¬ 
with binding) practice and belief has permitted the integration into 
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Islam of essentially *‘anti-Islamic” elements, such as the cult of 
saints, and thereby prevented too dangerous a chasm between the 
traditional norm and the practice of the day. 

Nevertheless, Islam has always been traditionalist. The examples 
to be followed belong to the ever more remote past. Muhammad’s 
early folloTvers were the best generation; their successors, the sec¬ 
ond best. From then on, the world has been deteriorating and will 
continue to deteriorate until it comes to its appointed end. The liv¬ 
ing generation is not permitted to change the inherited ways—for 
change must needs be for the worse. Innovation in religious mat¬ 
ters (and religion covers everything relevant to the good life) is to 
be rejected, the innovator liable to punishment. The reformer there¬ 
fore either adduces prophetic or koranic witness for his proposal or 
advocates the return to the golden age of primitive Islam. The pat¬ 
tern may not be abandoned or even modified; it may only be 
stripped of accretions and freed of distortions that have accumu¬ 
lated in course of time. The heroic, the creative, age is past. This 
is true outside the religious sphere, too. The critics fight hard, if 
unsuccessfully, to contain poetry within the limits of the pre-Is- 
lamic tradition and prevent it from adapting to changed conditions 
and changed emotions. Only in the ninth and tenth centuries is 
there a feeling of youthfulness in the intellectual world, a feeling 
that the ancients can be equaled and surpassed. Fatimid propa¬ 
ganda in Africa stresses the youth of the dynasty as opposed to the 
decrepit regime of the Abbasid house in Baghdad. But this self- 
confidence is far from being shared by all, and it wanes in the elev¬ 
enth century without having affected the general attitude of look¬ 
ing backward for the guiding ideals. 

The authority of tradition is best upheld by a formalistic ap¬ 
proach which gives promise of eliminating the wilfulness of per¬ 
sonal reasoning. When the community found itself flooded with an 
immense and steadily growing number of forged sa3dngs of Muham¬ 
mad, criteria for sifting the genuine from the spurious had to be 
found. Instead of concentrating on an analysis of the content, the 
collectors studied the chain of witnesses that linked the latest re¬ 
porter of the apophthegm to the Prophet himself.* These inquiries 
laid the ground for impressive biographical studies that remained 
unparalleled in the West until comparatively recent times, but they 
failed to provide an obstacle to the learned forger nor did they, to 
the modem mind, establish the material trustworthiness of the say¬ 
ings. 
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Prayer as included among the five ^‘pillars*' is ritual prayer, not 
personal invocation or communion with God. It consists of a fairly 
complicated sequence of formulas that are recited in co-ordination 
with a sequence of exactly prescribed body-movements. Ablution 
and the covering of (parts of) the body are two necessary prelimi¬ 
naries. The prayers are to be performed five times a day at stated 
times, preferably in common, in the mosque and behind a prayer 
leader. Immense attention has been given by the canon lawyers to 
the detail of the performance and to any accidental circumstance 
that might invalidate it. Ghazz&l! (d. 1111), perhaps the greatest 
theologian of Islam, has to combat their view that it is the outward 
acts and utterances rather than the inner attitude that determine 
the validity of the prayer. He defines the limitations of the Law: 

[Canon Lawyers] build up the external side of the laws of the religion upon 
the external side of the acts of the members, since the external side of the acts 
is a sufficient guard against being killed or chastised by the sultan. As to whether 
the external side of these acts benefits in the next abode, this is not within the 
bounds of canon law, because it is not possible to claim agreement on this point.^ 

Islam is permeated by a sense of the autocracy of the Lord. The 
Lord is One, All-Powerful, not bound by the moral law, in no way 
obliged to give man right guidance or to rew^ard and punish him ac¬ 
cording to his obedience or disobedience. The greatness of AllAh is 
emphasized through the helpless weakness of man, His most illus¬ 
trious creature. It seems rather obvious that the real reason for the 
Muslim denial of laws of nature, of an eternal order of things by 
which God binds himself to abide, is due not so much to dialectical 
considerations as to the overpowering impulse to revel in the con¬ 
templation of All&h^s unrestrained majesty, even though it is at the 
cost of man's self-abasement and the injection of an element of 
whimsicality in the government of the universe. The apparent cau¬ 
sal regularity of events reflects not irrevocable law but the Lord's 
habitual procedure. Like the benevolent despot on earth whose ab¬ 
surdly magnified reflection He is, the Lord is, on the whole, kindly 
inclined toward His creatures and disposed to lighten the burden of 
their obligations, to take a lenient view of their efforts, and to be 
approachable by His favorites, especially the Prophet Muhammad, 
when they intercede for the erring believer. Orthodox Islam is im¬ 
bued with the realization, shared by (if not inherited from) the 
Gnostic world and later on by Calvin and Pascal, that an act of 
awakening, transforming grace will always have to precede man's 
own effort to draw near God. With merciless precision the Koran 
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declares: “We have created for Gehenna [Hell] many of the jinn 
and of mankind^^ (Koran 7:178). And again: “Whomsoever lie 
willeth, Allah sendeth astray, and whomsoever lie willeth He set- 
teth on a straight path.’’ 

The Mu^tazila, the founders of speculative dogmatics in Islam— 
the school arises in the eighth centur}’^—fought the anthropomor¬ 
phism of the orthodox concept of God and argued for the strictest 
possible interpretation of Allah’s unity. But, in teaching that God 
will always do wdiat is best and wisest for His creation, they limit 
His arbitrary omnipotence. By co-ordinating human behavior and 
the divine reaction on a more conventional moral IcvtI, tlicy are 
clearly animated by a different outlook on man, whose dignity they 
are asserting and protecting by their emphasis on the Lord’s jus¬ 
tice. Orthodoxy has never ceased to represent the opposite atti¬ 
tude. 

Personal piety in the first generations of believers remained dom¬ 
inated by fear. The greatest religious genius of the period, Hasan 
al-Ba§r! (d. 728), w^as first and foremost an ascetic of harsh auster¬ 
ity. “The main theme of his teaching and preaching was a call to 
repentance because of the wrath that was to come, and he urged 
his hearers to despise this transitory life and all that belonged to 
this world which perishes. . . . We are told that when Hasan heard 
of a man w ho would be saved in the end, after a thousand years in 
Hell, he fell to weeping and said, ^W^ould that I might be like that 
man’.”® The formalism of man’s relations to God as laid down in 
the Canon Law and wdiat appeared to many the transformation of 
religion into jurisprudence directed pious sentiment toward the 
seeking of an immediate contact with the Lord. Fear and reverence 
w^ere to be balanced by love and trust. By complete and exclusive 
devotion, the believer could enter into his Lord’s familiarity, be 
vouchsafed the divine vision, and submerge his own self in ecstasy 
in the divine essence. Mystic experience bridged the abyss, consid¬ 
ered impassable by the theologian, between man and God, leading 
in some instances to full pantheistic self-identification of the serv¬ 
ant with the Master. Most rationalizing effort of the mystics was 
concerned with showing the compatibility of their experience with 
the orthodox norm, the possibility of reconciling the exclusiveness 
of the prophetic mission with the personal contact between the 
mystic adept and his God. Before the latent opposition between 
the mystic and the official approach had come to a head—^in fact, 
before the theological implications of their mystic approach had 
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completely dawned on its professors—the j^reat woman-saint, 
Rabija al-^Adawiyya (d. ca. 801), spoke to God in inspired uncon¬ 
cern : 

I have loved Thee with two loves, a selfish love and u love that is worthy (oj 
Thee), 

As for the love which is selfish, I occup\'^ myself therein with remembrance of 
Thee to the exclusion of all others, 

As for that which is worthy of Thee, therein Thou raisest the veil that I may 
see Thee. 

O my Hope and my Rest and my Delight, 

The heart can love none other but Thee.^ 

Alju Nusr as-Sarraj (d. 988) explains that tlie $uf!s (literally, 
'‘tliose clad in wool,” suf) 

agree with the Traditionists and Jurists in their beliefs and accept their sciences 
and consult them in difficult matters of religious law. Should there be a fliffcr- 
ence of opinion, the Sufts always adopt the principle of following the strictest 
and most perfect course; they venerate the commandments of (iod and do not 
seek to evade them. Such is their practice in regard to the formal sciences han¬ 
dled by the Traditionists and Jurists, but having left these behind they rise to 
heights of mystical devotion and ethical self-culture w hich are exclusively their 
own.* 

The jurists discuss the Koran and Tradition, but only the 
realize the feelings referred to by terms such as “repentance,” ‘^pa¬ 
tience,” “fear,” and “hope.” All Siifism is to be found in the Koran 
and in the sunna, but only the Silfis liave experiential access to 
Diese aspects of Revelation.® Even had not many a mystic drawn 
the logical conclusion of his position and deprecated tlie externals 
of religion and the keeping of the canonical obligations, the contra¬ 
dictory aspirations pursued by tlie jurists and the mystics would 
have carried the threat of the disintegration of the very basis of 
Islam. To the jurist-theologian the mystic’s indifference to doc¬ 
trine appeared both impious and antisocial, while to the mystic the 
rationalization of the ineffable with its scholastic niceties seemed 
insignificant. JalAl ad-Din Rffmt (d. 1273) said: 

This doctrine has become the adversary and bitter enemy of that, so that the 
imitator (wffio adopts the belief of others) is in a dilemma. 

The only muzzle of evil suggestions (of doubt) is Love, . . . 

0 (dear) soul. Love alone cuts disputation short, for it (alone) comes to the res¬ 
cue when you cry for help against arguments.'® 

Islam lays claim to the totality of the believer's life and thought. 
The community as the true repository of the living faith—there is 
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no church organization that stands apart from the body of the lay 
faithful—is compelled to decide its political problems on religious 
grounds. The early sects doubtless owe their origin to deep-seated 
differences of outlook, religious and social, but they crystallized 
into communities within the general body of the Muslims under 
the impact of concrete political situations. The egalitarian and rig- 
oristic Harijites were drawn together by their dissent from the 
majority on the double question of the qualifications of the legiti¬ 
mate ruler and of the proper authority to ascertain those qualifica¬ 
tions in specific persons (A.D. 658). The Shifites, themselves des¬ 
tined to split into many groups, broke away when, through the as¬ 
sassination of L41i (A.D. 661) and the death in battle of his son, 
Husain (A.D. 680), their desire for a caliph descended from the 
Prophet had been decisively frustrated. What had appeared to be 
a temporal issue—the quest for the rightful holder of the imamate, 
the leadership of the community—came to be the center of their 
theology. They revived the old motif of the epiphany of the divine 
in man and taught that the imdniy of necessity a descendant of ^AU, 
the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, as the carrier of a particle of 
the divine light or substance was the indispensable guide to eternal 
bliss. And it would seem that the rise of the Mu^tazilite school was 
closely connected with the rise of the Abbasid dynasty (750-1258). 

Majority Islam, usually called ‘‘Sunnite,” has developed a rather 
limited concept of political authority. The Sunnite state is defi¬ 
nitely not a welfare state, and it is not, like the Greek state, con¬ 
cerned with the happiness, eudaimoniay of its members.^' The func¬ 
tion of the Muslim state is well defined by Ghazz^lt when he ex¬ 
plains that doubtless one of the purposes of the Lord was the good 
organization of the religious life. Now this organization is not at¬ 
tainable without an imdm whose authority will be obeyed.Thus 
the imdm and the state organization at his disposal have no other 
function than to make possible that life under God wliich the 
Canon Law has elaborated on the basis of authoritative text and 
tradition. The im&m must therefore protect the territory of Islam 
from encroachment by unbelievers, or even extend it, and must 
domestically keep law and order so that the believer can practice 
his religious duties in safety. The caliph is the successor of Muham¬ 
mad as leader of the community; but, in his capacity as prophet 
and legislator, Muhammad cannot have a successor. The caliph 
sees to it that the injunctions of the Prophet as interpreted by the 
orthodox jurisconsults are carried out, but he has no right to inter- 
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pret them himself, let alone to add to or abrogate them, lie will 
issue executive orders which have to be obeyed, he will impose taxes 
beyond those allowed by Revelation; but in a sense this activity of 
his will always be tainted with illegality; it will be dangerous for the 
pious to get caught in administration and especially in the admin¬ 
istration of justice. The canon-law judge, the will find him¬ 
self unable to take care effectively of all contingencies; another 
type of court, that of “wrongs ,mazdlimy will be developed in which 
procedure is not bound by canon-law tradition and therefore is 
more readily adaptable to the conditions of the day. In almost ev¬ 
ery Islamic country there developed at one time or another the 
characteristic parallelism of law^ codes, one the unalterable s/iar^, 
the canon law' in the systemization of one of the four recognized 
law schools, the other a code of “secular“ origin, be it that of the 
conquering Mongols in Persia or a code arising gradually from cus¬ 
tom and royal decisions, as in Egypt and Turkey. In practice the 
tendency has alw^ays been to confine the application of the shar^ to 
matters of personal statute, so as to make the call for restoration 
of the shar^ to full authority over all provinces of the legal life of 
the community a regular part of the program of conservative re¬ 
formers. 

The complete intertwining of the secular and the religious in a 
political issue becomes very real in the words which ^Alf addressed 
to his soldiers before the battle of Sifffn (A.D. 657): 

Sacrifice yourselves! You are under the eyes of the Lord and with the cousin 
of His prophet. Renew your charge and disdain flight, for it will disgrace your 
offspring and mean the Fire for you on the Day of Reckoning. Before you are 
this great Sawdd [the fruitland of Iraq] and those large tents! Let blood flow 
profusely. For Satan is halting on his hill spreading out his two arms; he has 
stretched forth one hand for the assault and drawn back one foot to retreat, 
firmly implanted he will not budge until the truth manifests itself. But you will 
have the better of the struggle; God is with you and He will not allow you to 
lose [the merit] of your deeds!” 

In contrast to the Sunnite rulers, the Shl^ite imdm's “are the me¬ 
diators between God and mankind. Except by their intercession it 
is impossible for men to avoid the punishment of God.”** The ex¬ 
istence of an imdm is not a matter of expediency, as is that of a 
Sunnite ruler; it is a metaphysical necessity. Mankind is in perma¬ 
nent need of guidance, and divine guidance is vouchsafed only 
through the sinless imdm. From this it follows that the imdm has 
legislative prerogatives. It does not follow, however, that the imdm 
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must be in power or even that lie must be visible to the mass of 
mankind. In iact, for \be majority of the Shl^ites the last histori¬ 
cally traceable imam^ Muhammad Ahu'l-Qasim, removed himself 
from si^ht (in A.D. 879) but continues his spiritual function as the 
Hidden Imam, who at God’s appointed time wilt return and openly 
take up the government of the world. TJie present rulers are but 
his stadtholders, so to speak, whose authority derives from him. As 
late as 190() the first constitution of Persia embodied the statement 
that parliament was to be established with the agreement and con¬ 
sent of the (Hidden) Imam of the Age.^** 

There cannot be equality lietween those who have and tho.se who 
spurn absolute truth. Muhammad exteuided limited recognition to 
those religious groups that possessed a book, such as the Jews and 
the Cliristians. The pagan was to be summoned to conversion or 
death; the scripturary was to remain outside the solidarity-circle 
of the ruling class unless lie left his denomination voluntarily. Cov¬ 
enants affiliated the non-Muslim denominations to tlie Muslim 
state by according them autonomy in tlieir internal affairs. Non- 
Muslims were liable to taxation beyond that imposable on Mus¬ 
lims, sulijected to legalized social and professional discrimination, 
excluded from military .service, and, in theory, barred from execu¬ 
tive government officte. They reproduced on a more parochial scale 
the organization of tlie Muslim state. This .state came to harbor an 
increasing number of religiopolitical enclaves, owing to the tend¬ 
ency, already apparent in the late Roman and Byzantine empires, 
for unsuccessful sectarian movements to settle in an outlying prov¬ 
ince and organize a.s a semi-independent and statelike society. 

Whetlier or not Muhammad liad in the course of his career come 
to envisage his mi.s.sion as addres.sed to all mankind, the Muslim 
community did so interpret it. To .spread the faith and to widen 
the Muslim-ruled territory was one of the principal duties of the 
caliph. The Law did not recognize the possibility of peace with the 
unbelievers, although expediency might require long periods of 
truce. But the task of extending the realm of truth on earth will not 
be fulfilled as long as non-Muslims remain in control of any part of 
this globe. 


The tendencies inherent in the origins of Islam w'ere to mature 
under the influence of those, in a sense, accidental contacts which 
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grew out of the historical setting of the period and, more specifi- 
rally, the conquest by the Muslims of the high-civilization areas 
of Persia, Syria, and Egypt. 

In assessing the Islamic achievement, it must be realized that 
the backwardness of the Arabian Peninsula in relation to the cul¬ 
tural level of the neigliboring countries made the early develop¬ 
ment of Islam largely a process of adjustment to the traditions of 
the older Near Eastern civilizations. The mental and political 
energy of tlie invaders prevented their absorption by the more 
numerous and more advanced subject peoples. Proselytism in¬ 
creased with the passing of time, and after four centuries Hither 
Asia (except for Byzantine territory) had become overwhelmingly 
Muslim. For some time conversion was politically and socially in¬ 
complete as long as it was not followed up by affiliation as a client 
with an Arab tribe, but gradually this uncanonic requirement 
lapsed and the non-Arabs became full-fledged Muslims in their 
own right. 

Jewish and Christian thought-motifs had been instrumental in 
the formation of the ProplicCs ideas; biblical and haggadic lore 
permeate the koranic narratives. His very monotheism was devel¬ 
oped at least partially in controversy against Christian trinitari- 
anism. But the way of life imposed by Muhammad, the ritual of 
the pilgrimage, and, on the level of verbalization and argumenta¬ 
tion, a certain prephilosophical crudeness—all this was genuinely 
Arab; and, w'ith the pilgrimage anchored among the essentials 
of the faith and the Koran the permanent point of departure for 
theological thought, much of the Arab heritage has been pre¬ 
served. It was not only the partial identification of Islam and 
Arabism through the development of Arabic into the representative 
language of Muslim civilization and the inalienable prestige of the 
Arabs as the compatriots of the “Best of Mankind” and the rulers 
of the early empire which helped to keep an Arabic veneer on the 
composite culture of medieval (and modern) Islam. It was much 
rather the development of original forms of presentation like the 
hadithy prophetic saying, with its witness-chain, isndd, and text, 
maiiiy and its expansion into histories like the Sira (“biography”) 
of the Prophet by Ibn Isbd^q (d. 767) or the Annals of Tabari 
(d. 923). And although on occasion the originality of the form may 
be questioned, the perfect acculturation is beyond doubt. The Mus¬ 
lim scholars sometimes voiced their consciousness of having ap- 
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propriated foreign materials or foreign forms, but not a single 
borrowing proved effective, let alone lasting, unless Arabized in 
terminology and cast into a familiar thought-pattern. 

Acquaintance with Christian theology compelled the reluctant 
Muslims to overhaul and make explicit their faith in the terms of 
Greek thought-categories, a repetition of the process through 
which, some centuries earlier, Christianity had attained its intel¬ 
lectual elaboration. This developmental analogy constitutes one 
cause for that conspicuous unity of feeling and thinking in which 
East and West are tied, unconsciously for the most part, through¬ 
out the Middle Ages. Greek philosophy, especially Aristotelian and 
Neo-Platonic and, to a less degree. Stoic, was studied intensively 
during the ninth and tenth centuries. But in philosophy as well as 
in less crucial fields, like literary theory, the age was not prepared 
to accept unadulterated Hellenism. The Islamic peripatetics, 
faldsifa (plural of failasuf, philosophos) always remained outside the 
pale as far as the feeling of the majority was concerned, while the 
Mu^tazila, although often decried as heretics, always ‘^belonged,^* 
even as Qudima’s (d. 922) literary system, despite the clarity of 
its Greek-inspired categorization, never achieved the success which 
came to the less complete and fairly disorganized system of Ibn 
al-Mu^tazz (d. 908), who had been better able to Arabize what 
he had learned from classical masters. 

The religious needs of the community, to which, in the last 
analysis, theology will have to bow, were barely touched by foreign 
ideas. The great dispute of the ninth century—the relation of God 
to His Book, a replica in one sense of the problem of the relation of 
the Logos to the Father and in another a special application of the 
problem of divine accidents—^led to government intervention on 
the side of the Mu^tazila, who pronounced the Koran created by, 
and thus secondary to, God so as to avoid the “polytheistic” solu¬ 
tion of positing two entities existing ah aeterno. Orthodoxy consid¬ 
ered the Book as uncreate and coeval with All&h. Popular senti¬ 
ment was with the orthodox, and in due time the government 
yielded. The boundless reverence for the Book which had inspired 
orthodox argument then came to express itself in the startling, but 
emotionally satisfying, absurdity of a doctrine which declared even 
the actual copy of the Book in the believer's hand and his actual 
recitation from it as uncreate. Greek thought, especially of the 
postclassical period, Avas better able to penetrate sectarian circles 
w^hen the attempt was made to Islamize Gnostic concepts toward 
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the end of the millennium. But, while the formal framework and 
the logical tooling would be Hellenistic in a general sense, koranic 
and Islamic materials and associations would provide the factual 
or fictional core. Similarly, the Hellenization (largely through 
Syriac mediation) of mystical terminology and (in part) theory 
must have eluded the pious, owing to its perfect integration in the 
traditional language of devotion. 

In the sphere of scientific activities, on the other hand, the con¬ 
sciousness of a definite distinction between indigenous and foreign 
sciences never disappeared, however much the Muslim scholars 
might have made their own and added to the classical bequest. The 
native or Arabic sciences explored essentially religion and language, 
branching out into koranic exegesis, koranic criticism (i.e., the 
study of the readings of the text), the science of Tradition HiadUh)^ 
jurisprudence, and scholastic theology; and grammar, lexicography, 
rhetoric, and literature, respectively. The foreign sciences, ^uliim 
aUawdHl (literally, “the sciences of the ancients^) were defined by 
the Spaniard, Ibn Tumlfis (d. 1223), as those common to all peoples 
and religious communities, as opposed to such sciences as had been 
peculiarly developed by Islam.** They are primarily the propae¬ 
deutic, physical, and metaphysical sciences of the Greeks: the vari¬ 
ous branches of mathematics, philosophy, natural history (zoology, 
botany, etc.), medicine, astronomy, music, magic, and alchemy.*’ 

The study of these foreign sciences, however intense and fruitful, 
never fought clear of a measure of distrust on the part of the pious. 
In fact, the animosity toward these studies increased in the later 
Middle Ages, and there can be little doubt that the hostility was 
called forth not only by the subject matter but also by the foreign 
and non-Muslim authorities on which they largely relied. The pious 
is to avoid any science that might endanger his faith. He is to heed 
the fundamental division of the sciences, not as foreign and native, 
but as (religiously) praiseworthy and blameworthy. All sciences 
are blameworthy that are useless for this or the other world. The 
Prophet is alleged to have prayed to God to protect him against 
useless knowledge. Orthodox theology inclined toward an interpre¬ 
tation of ‘‘useful” as necessary or helpful for the practice of religion, 
^amal. In this manner two semi-independent strands of intellectual 
effort were cultivated side by side, with the ancient sciences slowly 
losing out in the perpetual struggle between the theological and 
the philosophical-scientific approach. 

The civil wars shifted the political center of the empire from 
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Arabia, first to Syria and then (ca. A.D. 750) to ^Iraq. The Abbasid 
rulers in BaghdAd carried through what might be called the trans¬ 
formation of the state from the patrimonial to the ‘‘rationaF" stage, 
a process that had already been started toward the end of the 
Syrian period. The administration was stabilized on the Sassanian 
model: the number of government bureaus increased, their func¬ 
tions were more clearly defined, and chancellery procedure was 
meticulously regulated. In the tenth century the administration of 
the caliph worked through about a dozen central boards, diwdns, 
such as the War Office, the Board of Expenditure (concerned 
mostly witfi the requirements of the court), the State Treasury, 
the Dispatch Board, and the General Post Office (which also dis¬ 
charged the duties of the secret police). The vizier presided over 
the heads of the individual diwdns. The provinces tliat were repre¬ 
sented in the capital by managing boards were governed by an 
army commander together with a chief of the civil administration, 
whose main function was tax-gathering. It was usually the first 
step to local independence when both offices were entrusted to the 
same person. The annual budget w’as carefully worked out, and 
the grow'th of the appropriation for the court at the expense of 
public services, such as maintenance of border fortifications or 
road-building, in the tenth century mirrors the decline of the em¬ 
pire and some of its causes.** The chancellery was staffed by literary 
men, who in their relation to the court played a role comparable 
to that of the humanists in the bureaus of Western states during 
the Renaissance. 

By and large, Islam had been able to win the first loyalty of the 
masses, but it was unable to eliminate nationalism as a social and 
political force. The non-Arab nations compensated for their de¬ 
pressed status by playing up their cultural accomplishments and 
the deeds of their ancestors. They reproached the Arabs for their 
barbarous manners and customs and raked up tribal scandals w'ith 
a view^ to casting doubts on that paramount pride of the Arab, his 
genealogy. The Arabs struck back, particularly after Persian influ¬ 
ence at the Abbasid court had come to outweigh theirs, basing their 
claim to superiority above all on their kinship with the Messenger 
of God and then on the unexcelled richness of their language and 
the matchless beauties of their poetry. The level of these discus¬ 
sions is somewhat childish but not much more so than that of 
similar contests between Greeks and barbarians regarding their 
respective contributions to civilization in the Hellenistic age. 
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The political breakup that began in the eighth but became really 
acute only in the ninth and tenth centuries mostly followed na¬ 
tional lines. Spain, Berber North Africa, and Egypt in the west and 
the Iranian countries in the east regained their independence, de 
facto or dejure; even within the Arabic-speaking territory of Syria, 
^Iraq, and the peninsula the regional interests reasserted them¬ 
selves. This breakup added Cairo and Cordova to the centers 
of Arabic-Islauiic civilization. It was never completely repaired, 
but it did not impair the cultural coherence of the region. Scholars 
traveled freely throughout the Islamic world, statesmen passed 
easily from the service of one prince into that of another. Common 
faith and common education overrode political divisions. Political 
and denominational, national and social, affiliations overlapped. 
The sects were international but usually had a localized political 
base and connections with definite strata society, like that of 
the extreme Shi^a with the artisan guilds. Sunnite Islam was very 
slow to exclude dissenters. The Prophet was quoted as saying that 
the difference of opinion within the community was a mercy from 
the Lord and as indicating that Islam would see the growth of 
seventy-three sects, all but one of which would be on the right 
path. The theologians, althougii hesitant when it comes to the pre¬ 
cise definition of those to be excommunicated, are more rigorous 
than popular sentiment. The sects are by nature exclusive and 
likely to recognize true believership only in their owm members. 
Chazz&li^® bars ihefaldsifa from tlie community, lie feels uncertain 
about Mu^tazilites, anthropomorphists, and “the other sects,” as 
their errors are shaded delicately and are compensated by their 
holding correct beliefs in some respects. The only rule wdneh in his 
view is established by tlie Koran is tliat the denier of the Prophet 
must be excommunicated. (This discussion must be understood in 
the light of the fact that there does not exist in Islam a body wdiose 
decision would be binding on all Muslims, although in specific 
cases a body of theologians may authorize the government to spill 
the blood of a defendant who has been found to harbor heretical 
tenets.) Of such dissenters as were not implicated in revolutionary 
movements it would seem that pantheistic philosophers w^ere the 
most likely victims of persecution. 

Ill 

In every age self-expression is limited in part by convention that 
compels the speaker or writer to dwell on some, and disregard 
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other, aspects of his experience, anti in part by the heritage of 
forms and imagery of which the individual may dispose. 

Arabic literature, like Greek and Roman, is very (conscious of the 
peculiar requirements of the several kinds, but its repertory of 
kinds is considerably smaller than that of classical antiquity. Of the 
three basic genres wliich antiquity developed, drama and epic are 
absent. Poetry rates lugher than prose (an occasional diss(*nting 
theorist notwithstanding) because it demands tlie greater skill. The 
ability to master the intricacies of prosody and the formal rules 
binding the various types of poetry- attracts the admiration of the 
public. The public and, even more, the average critic, who as a 
rule started out as a grammarian and lexicographer, insist on the 
inaintenan(!e of traditional norms—tlic ode, qasida, must begin 
witli reflections on b\'gone love and preferably refer to the scene 
of this love, now forsaken; the poet must profess to seek comfort 
by mounting a magnificent camel for a perilous ride through the 
desert; and he must conclude by addressing a request to a high- 
placed personality or by praising his tribe (or himself) or acting as 
spokesman for his group on some political issue. The classical, i.e., 
pagan, tradition remained the strongest single strain in Arabic? 
poetry throughout the Middle Ages and down to the beginning of 
the twentieth century, although Persian (e.g., inlroductiori of new 
meters and the banqueting song) and Hellenistic influences (e.g., 
new attitudes in love poetry) were absorbed readily enough. 

The real centers of pre-Lslamic civilization were urban settle¬ 
ments, but its literature was dedicated to the glorification of 
Bedouin ideals. The authority accorded it kept an incongruous 
note of desert lyrics in Islamic poetry. The early Abbasid age wit¬ 
nessed a remarkable efflorescence of poetical achievement. Modes 
w^ere found to capture the colorful gaiety of the court, the moraliz¬ 
ing sentiment of tlie repenting libertine, and that subtilized and 
worshipful love whicli was destined to pass through Spain into the 
songs of the Troubadours, along with some of the complicated pro- 
sodical forms of which the Spanish Arabs were fond. Modernistic 
poets toyed with new meters of lighter rhythm, while the conserva¬ 
tives used the inherited framework for a display of verbal virtu¬ 
osity. Under the patronage of the courts and of the dignitaries of 
the empire, the poet became the mouthpiece of the political powers; 
his economic and social status rose in many instances, but poetry 
lost what the poets may have gained. Reckless eulogizing and 
equally reckless lampooning, the need to outdo the predecessor and 
the rival in giving vent to the same kind of sentiments and aspira- 
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tions, accompanied by a taste which confined the poet to a limited 
body of subject matter and which applauded oripjinality in the 
successful recasting of the familiar motif - this combination of 
trends lenl to the increasing paralysis of creativeness and to the 
slowly dulling sparkle of verbal tours de force that are so charac¬ 
teristic of the poetry of the later Middle Ages. Only mysticism pre¬ 
served its productive independence by providing the poet with an 
experience too strong to be fully dominated by convention. Here 
the danger was not traditionalism but abstruseness. 

The impressionistic taste of the Aral) is reflected in liis insistence 
on the perfection of the individual verse rather than of the compo¬ 
sition of the whole; in prose, in his preference for anecdote and 
sketch instead of extended narrative; only popular prose exceeds 
moderate length but its tales actually consist of a collection of 
semi coherent episodes. 

Consistently planned and carefully executed composition appears 
to be the prerogative of the Persians, who developed from a tradi¬ 
tion of historical writing an even greater tradition of epic repre¬ 
sentation, with their own history, romance, and mysticism pro¬ 
viding successively the subjects most favored by the public. The 
Persians, who also developed a religious drama centering on the 
death of Husain at Kerbela (A.D. (>80), surpassed the Arabs in 
creative imagination, perhaps also in a willingness to abandon 
theinselv^es to the intoxicating associations of figurative and sym¬ 
bolic speech. Fundamentalh, however, their taste was the taste of 
the Arabs; and, on the whole, the literary taste of Islam paralleled 
that of the medieval West - in its submission to formal tradition, 
its intellectualization, its learned character, its emphasis on tecli- 
iiique, its predilection for ^‘gold and glitter^^ and for description in 
general, and most of all in its craving for ghardbUy curiositaSy the 
startling, the strange, the unusual. The Muslim poet wishes to 
astound the hearer. As in the Eiiropean sreentismoy his concetti are 
meant to induce a feeling of wonderment and surprise, of rnara- 
vigliay ^ajab. What imagery and witticism are supposed to effect in 
poetry, digressions, the insertion of mirahiliay and rapid shifts from 
subject to subject will do in prose. The flagging of the reader’s 
attention is to be avoided by every means, and it seems that the 
reader was unwilling to concentrate on one theme for a prolonged 
period of time; so episodic distraction and the near-destruction of 
coherent composition appeared imperative even to some of the 
greatest litterateurs. 

The conquest of subject matter through a deepening of the 
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psychological interest in man was successful only in the unreflected 
presentation of persons and incidents, in which again the authors 
of the ninth and tenth centuries excelled. However, a certain dis¬ 
cretion, which is still characteristic of the Muslim manner, has 
prevented the literary analysis of the human soul and with it the 
rise of a psychologically adequate biography in the Greek and 
modern sense of the word. This is true in spite of the fact that the 
collections of biographies which Islam has produced are amazing 
achievements as regards the accumulation of material and that the 
Western Middle Ages have nothing remotely comparable to offer. 
The Muslim writer is a keen observer of emotions, but he confines 
his portrayal of them to the religious tract or the autobiographical 
description of conversion and perhaps the historical anecdote. Only 
devotional poetry benefited. 

Scholarship (outside the natural sciences), which went through 
a renascence in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, better pre¬ 
served its insistence on the creative contribution but, at the same 
time, adapted its requirements to cover the majority of the works 
of the declining age. ^Almawi (d. 1573) quotes an earlier authority 
for this statement: 

Literary activity has seven subdivisions: (1) The creation of something new. 
(2) The correction of the shortcomings which exist in a particular work. (3) 
The indication of the various mistakes (found in a particular work). (4) The 
explanation of difficulties which excessive brevity has caused in a particular 
work. (5) The shortening of tedious lengthy passages, without complicating the 
understanding of the whole work. (6) The proper arrangement of badly ar¬ 
ranged material in a manner which would as little as possible disturb (the origi¬ 
nal arrangement). And (7) the proper arrangement of materials which were 
badly arranged in the work of a predecessor, in an intelligent manner which 
would make the new work more suitable for didactic purposes.*® 

Pre-Islamic Arabians contribution to the arts did not go beyond 
her achievement in poetry. There was no native tradition in the 
fine arts on whicli Islam could build. So “art in Islamic countries 
is a derivative of the classical traditions followed in various Oriental 
countries preceding the Arab conquest. Sometimes this influence 
is rather pure and direct; in other cases the influence came by way 
of Sassanian and Coptic art. There are also extraneous influences, 
such as those from India.”®^ 

The austerity which Islam in its ceremonial aspects never lost 
denied to craftsmanship the incentive of working precious metals 
for mosque treasuries and put a brake on architectural exuberance. 
The mosque is originally a bare and simply articulated building; 
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in the Arab countries an open court with fountains for the ritual 
ablutions is usually larger than the mosque proper. A tower from 
which the call to prayer is sounded adds a striking feature to the 
complex of buildings. The walls of the interior, unless they remain 
simply whitewashed, are decorated with ornamentalized script- 
bands of koranic verses and the names of the Prophet and his 
Well-Guided” successors. Often the script is placed on enameled 
tiles, whose soft colors and designs tend to relieve the harsh calm 
of the empty hall without narrowing it down. The age-old aversion 
to pictorial representation of living beings, which has asserted it¬ 
self in Hither Asia in several periods within different civilizations, 
has in Islam crystallized in the much-quoted saying, attributed to 
the Prophet, that the artist will be asked on Judgment Day to 
breathe life into the figures he wrought and that he will be con¬ 
demned to the Fire if unable to do so. Since there were no saints 
in early and in official Islam, painting in any case would have had 
to concentrate on worldly subjects. Departure from lifelikencss was 
the device that the Islamic artist used to avoid the presumption 
of ^‘creating” living beings. The book-painter, especially the 
Persian, did not shy away from portra.ying scenes of Muslim his¬ 
tory and of the life of Muhammad, even venturing at times to pic¬ 
ture the Prophet himself. But, in spite of the superb development 
of miniaturing, the religiously sanctioned prejudice stunted the 
growth of painting and completely barred sculpture. Architecture 
and the so-called ‘‘minor arts,” prominently including calligraphy, 
remained the principal areas in which the Islamic artist w^as able 
to express himself. Decoration largely took the place of representa¬ 
tion. A horror vacui caused every available space on wall, manu¬ 
script, or vase and platter to be covered with luxuriant, laboriously 
interlaced ornaments, in w^hich end merges into beginning, frag¬ 
ments of Scripture into lineaments without rational meaning. The 
fully decorated mosque is still austere, but no longer simple. The 
ornament is designed to blur the clarity of the architectural plan. 
In taste and intent Islamic art is as far removed from its classical 
inspiration as is Islamic poetry from the classical inspiration of its 
theory. 


IV 

This world is no more than a proving-ground on which man pre¬ 
pares for the final judgment. It will surely come to an end, and the 
signs by which mankind will know the approach of the Day 
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of Reckoning have been revealed in many an eschatological tra¬ 
dition. History is restricted to a comparatively short period. If it 
is to be told as far as unfolded, the tale must begin with Creation 
and record the revelations accorded to the several peoples and tell 
of the rise and decline of kings and empires in the shadow of God’s 
favor and God’s wrath. With Muhammad the beginning of tlie 
last phase is reached, and before too long the prelude to eternity 
will have died away. Imbedded between two metaphysical pivots, 
Creation and Judgment, man’s life in history is but an episode 
whose tr\ie cause in God’s essence or will remains inscrutable. 
Nevertheless, the Muslim evinces great interest in the events that 
make up this episode. He is fascinated with man’s actions, and he 
is a keen and accurate recorder. The enormous collections of ma¬ 
terial wliich Islamic civilization has produced tend to personalize 
the historical process, to avoid delving into underlying causes and 
seeking for a comprehensive analysis and interpretation of his¬ 
torical forces. There was profound understanding of the mechanics 
of political growth and disintegration, but only occasional attention 
w’as given to the social and economic background and the reasons 
for the appeal of ideologies. Some slight and puzzling evidence 
could perhaps be adduced for the existence of an undercurrent of 
philosophical history. What is certain, however, is a strong interest 
in political theory or perhaps in a peculiar combination of political 
science as the systematic description of government and political 
theory as its normative doctrine. This is to say that Islam is lack¬ 
ing in a comparative study of constitutions, that it was not in¬ 
clined to investigate the operation of the state in the abstract, and 
that it remained completely uninterested in the forms of political 
life that had developed outside Muslim civilization. The descrip¬ 
tion of the functioning of the Muslim state is most adequate when 
it comes to the detail of its judicial and executive administration. 
In the presentation of the role of the caliph, one senses the uneasy 
efforts of the author to harmonize the ideal task and the humble 
facts of his period. Tlie Law has laid down unalterable principles, 
never envisaging the increasing incapacity of the Prince of the 
Believers to exercise even his more modest duties. So theory is 
compelled to compromise, to stretch the concept of election to in¬ 
clude election by one qualified voter—in other words, to sanction 
the actual situation in which the caliph is appointed by his prede¬ 
cessor or the military leader who happens to be in control. Even the 
possibility of a plurality of leaders of the community has to be ad- 
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niitted. As in other ages and other ci\nlizations, tlic theory of 
power comes to be a weapon in the figlit for power.®'-* 

Too late to influence Islamic tliought but in time to exploit the 
politi(‘al and cultural experience of the Muslim West l)efore its 
downfall in Spain and its intellectual ruin in North Africa, Ibn 
IJaldun, statesman, judge, and historian (d. 1406), attempted an 
interpretation of the process of liistory. History, he explains at tlie 
beginning of his celebrated Prolegomena to his Uyiirersal History, 
is one of the branches of knowledge which an; lianded on from 
people to people and generation to generation; it is attractive even 
to the lowly and is eagerly sought after by the kings and equally 
appreciated by lettered and unlettered. Outwardly, it seeks to re¬ 
trace the liappenings that have marked past centuries and empires. 
It attracts by telling of tht' clianges tliat people liave undergone 
and of the deeds done b}" the divers nations ere they were sum¬ 
moned off the stage. In its essence, hdtin, history is examination 
and verification of facts, exact investigation into their causes, pro¬ 
found knowledge of how events happened and what their origin 
was. Thus history emerges as an important branch of philosophy.®® 

On the basis of source criticism, whose guiding principle is to 
measure the past by the present and to reject what experience 
shows to be impossible now, Ibn Haldun arrives at a thorough 
analysis of the political organism; and he presents his results witli 
equal emphasis on psychological and historical fact. He lays bare 
the life-cycle of empires, from nomadism througli conquest and 
subsequent corruption in urban life to decline and displacement 
from powder. Civilization presupposes urbanism, but city life leads 
to degencrac}', and the quest for an improved existence draws ever 
new waves of barbarian nomads into the eddy of acculturation, 
where their passionate feeling of solidarit y cools off, their cohesion 
weakens, and even the physical basis of their power is corroded. 
Three or perhaps four generations suffice to turn the wdieel full 
circle. 

This neutral tliesis is Islamized by the recognition of the func¬ 
tion of prophecy; for within the historical process man seeks salva¬ 
tion quite independently of the fate of his society. And it is the 
prophets whom God “has made to be means of access betw^een Him 
and His creatures, that they may instruct men as to wdiat is best 
for them, and may exhort them to accept their guidance, and may 
keep them from the Fire, and guide them in the way of salvation.”®^ 
A religious bond like adherence to the same prophetic revelation 
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will create the strongest possible solidarity feelings, so that groups 
united and prompted to aggressive action by a religious impulse 
^^^ll be most likely to enter successfully the cycle of empire¬ 
building. 

Unless he were to reject it, the Muslim philosopher had to justify 
Revelation in the light of natural reason or else to appraise reason 
by weighing its conclusions against the insights conve 3 ^ed by the 
Koran. To test the two means of cognition by each other and to 
ascertain their compatibility or their complementary character 
ma 3 " have seemed a work of piety to the philosopher but actually 
was an encroachment on the autonom^^ of Revelation and a switch 
to anthropocentrism, even if the result was a refusal to recognize 
two independent truths based, respectively, on faith and on reason. 
When Ibn Tufail (d. 1185), the contemporary and compatriot of 
Averroes (d. 1198), demonstrates in his tale of Hayy h, Yaqzdn 
C^Alive, the Son of Awake’*) that an isolated human being by 
considering “philosophically” the world about him could, guided 
by reason alone, arrive at the verities guaranteed by Revelation, 
he not only brings down Revelation to the human level but voices 
a prouder \dew of man’s potentialities than could be acceptable to 
the theologians. To conceive of Revelation as systematizing and 
verifying the fundamental truths deducible from reasoned experi¬ 
ence will deprive the incidental, the factual-liistorical, even much 
of the legal, content of the Book of its significance. As society de¬ 
pends for its organization largely on this concrete and philosophi¬ 
cally less relevant part of Revelation, philosophy will have to be¬ 
come esoteric in order to eschew a hopeless conflict. When Hayy 
toward the end of his life is found by the vizier of the neighboring 
king, he sails to the king’s island to preach the pure faith but soon 
returns, having realized that the multitude demands a sensuous 
adumbration of the truth rather than the truth itself. In the light 
of history, the tale—an elaboration of an idea of Avicenna (d. 
1037), and probably one of the sources of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 
■ comes to symbolize the state of Muslim civilization as the Middle 
Ages draw to a close. Philosophy" reaches out far and high but is 
denied efficacy in its own society as Islam hardens and contracts 
to remain intact in the face of recession. The insights of the 
esoterics, smaller and smaller enclaves within a resurgent and 
zealous orthodoxy, and especially Averroes’ conception of Aris- 
totelianism, are opened by translation to the West but put out of 
sight, not to say forgotten, in the East. 
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Every civilization and every age favor a limited number of hu¬ 
man types for whom they will provide the fullest means of self- 
realization, while denying it to an even larger number for whose 
peculiar gifts the prevailing pattern affords no socially meaningful 
use. The athlete and the rhetor, idolized in antiquity, are unknown 
ill Islam; the peasant, idealized by romanticism as the repository 
of genuine folk culture, is held in low esteem by Islam and never 
attracts the attention of the learned. Islam prefers the sedentary 
to the nomad, the city-dweller to the villager. It accepts the artisan 
but respects the merchant. The sword ranks lower than the pen. 
Religious knowledge is more desirable than wealth. Outside the 
circles of the canon lawyers, gnosis comes to be rated above rational 
knowledge. The prophet as the ideal head of the hierarchy, the 
mystic saint, the visionary, tlie ascetic (whose abstention does not, 
as a rule, include sexual self-denial), on the one hand, the scholar, 
the jurist-theologian, and the litterateur, on the other, are en¬ 
couraged by this civilization. Power is fascinating and awesome 
but transient, the king and the officials a disturbing body in the 
peace-loving but war-ridden, industrious, and exploited com¬ 
munity. 

The prevailing attitude toward power is skepticism. The caliph 
<Umar (634- 44) begins a letter to his governor at Ba^ra with the 
words: ^‘People have an aversion from their rulers, and I trust to 
Allah that you and I are not overtaken by it, stealthily and unex¬ 
pectedly, or by hatreds conceived against us.^^^® As an executive 
officer, the ruler is unrestricted. The absoluteness of his power was 
never challenged. The Muslim liked his rulers terror-inspiring, and 
it seems to have been bon ton to profess one's self awe-struck when 
ushered into their presence. “For in the grades of existence and the 
ranks of the intelligibles, after the Prophutic function, which is the 
supreme limit of man's attainment, there is no rank higher than 
kingship, which is naught else than a Di\’ine gift.”*® Ibn at-Tiq^q4 
wrote in 1302: 

Know that a king has attributes peculiar to himself, which distinguish him 
from the commons. Amongst them is the fact that, when he likes a thing, the 
people like it, and when he dislikes a thing, the people dislike it, either naturally 
or so pretending thereby to curry favor with him. Hence the saying, “The peo¬ 
ple follow the faith of their rulers.” . . . Another attribute peculiar to the ruler 
is that when he shows aversion from a man that man becomes faint-hearted, 
even though undamaged by him, and when he approaches a man that man is 
encouraged, even though unbeneiited by him. Plain aversion or approach 
achieves that, and only a ruler has this attribute.” 
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The caliph Ma^mftri (813-83) is quoted as saying: ‘‘The best life 
has he who has an ample house, a beautiful wife, and sufficient 
means, who does not know us and whom we do not know/’ 

The medieval Muslim is not a citizen in the Greek or the post- 
Ilenaissance sense of the word. The vicissitudes of government are 
his concern only when faith is at war with unbelief. He assumes no 
n^sponsibility for social or civic betterment beyond defraying liis 
canonical obligations to the authorities and to his fellow-men. He 
is frequently impatient with his rulers and thinks little of rioting, 
but on the whole he is content to let the princes play their game. 
During the reign of the Flavians (A.D. 70-96), Apollonius of Tyana 
was accused by some of influencing the young to lead a retired life,^® 
and the same reproach was hurled against the Christians, but no 
Muslim ever was rebuked for damaging the civic spirit. No Muslim 
government ever tried to develop civic sentiment. Accordingly, 
there was little attachment to the political body to which one hap¬ 
pened to belong or to any particular regime (except on sectarian 
grounds). But there was an overwhelming fec^ling for tJic oneness 
of the Muslim community and a realization that any political 
sacrifice was justified to enable the community to contimie under 
the Law as far as possible. Ghazzalf says: 

There are those who hold that the iinaniate is dead, lacking as it does the re¬ 
quired qualifications. But no substitute can be found for it. ^Vhat then? Are 
we to give up obeying the law? Shall we dismiss the qd^is, declare all authority 
to be valueless, cease marrying and pronounce the acts of those in liigh places 
to be invalid at all points, leaving the populace to live in sinfulness? Or shall 
we continue as we are, recognizing that the imamate really exists and that all 
acts of the administration are valid, given the circumstances of the case and 
the necessities of the actual moment?** 

The education of the nontheologian centered on literature and, 
broadly speaking, the humanities in general. Grammatical, pliilo- 
sophical, and historical questions were assured of wide interest. 
The relative rank of the major poets was hotly argued. The de¬ 
mand for polymathia^ together with the accelerating accumulation 
of material in all fields, created the need for scientific encyclo¬ 
pedias as well as for encyclopedias of the gentleman’s knowledge 
that treated their subjects with the aid of illustrative verse, anec¬ 
dotes, and apophthegms, provided the reader with quotable 
phrases, and attempted to instruct while entertaining. Ibn Qutaiba 
(d. 889), the author of the ^Uyun aUahhdr^ or ^^Sources of Informa¬ 
tion,” one of the earliest specimens of the literary encyclopedia, 
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devotes its ten sections to discussions of government, war, nobility, 
natural disposition and cliaracter, learning and scholars, asceticism, 
social relations, human needs of all kinds, food, and women. He 
explains that he has dealt in separate books with drinks, the basic 
data of tlie sciences, poetry, and the interpretation of dreams. 
This is how Ibn Qutaiba characterizes the contents of tlic first 
section of the ^Uyun: 

It contains the narratives about the station of gf)vernnicnt, the cJilTerences 
of its circumstances, its mode of life, the deportment the ruler stands in need 
of with regard to his companions; about his addresses, his transactions, his con¬ 
sultations; the principles he has to adhere to in selecting his officials, judges, 
chamberlains, scribes and governors, in order that they may follow his ways in 
their decisions. It also contains curious sayings and verses appropriate to these 
narratives. 

The wliole w'ork he has composed as “an e> r-opener for tlie learned, 
as an education for the leaders of men and tliose wiiorn 11h\v lead, 
as a place for the kings to rest in from the toil of endeavor and 
w’eariuess.'’^® 

When about one hundred years later the vizier Ibn Sa^dan (in 
office 983/4'985/b) asks tlic great litterateur Abu Ilayyan at- 
Tauhidl (d. 1023) to spend his evenings in his company, they 
discuss such subjects as the condition of man, tlie nature of the 
soul, the characters of important contemporaries, the outstanding 
qualities of the Arabs as compared to other nationalities, the rela¬ 
tive usefulness to the ruler of accountancy and stylistics, and the 
superiority of grammar over logic.^^ At a later period mysticism 
would probably have figured prominently in their conversations. 


As in its rise the political configuration of the period became 
significant only through tlie willingness of Islam to respond, so in 
its decline did the barbarian iir asions and usurpations succeed 
only because of the waning devotion to its original political ideal. 
The concept of the caliph as God’s trustee and as the guarantor of 
a community life under God had ceased to rouse and rally the 
Muslims long before the Mongols conquered Baghdad and exe¬ 
cuted the last Abbasid caliph (A.D. 1258). Outside of Persia, w^hich 
they never subjugated, the population was only mildly interested 
when the Ottoman Turks displaced their rulers, who had for some 
time been mostly foreigners with more than a touch of the robber- 
baron. 
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During the great age of Islam, Greek philosophy and Greek 
science had battered the walls of orthodoxy. Every advance in 
thought, in insight into the ways of nature, every effort devoted to 
acculturating and developing the offerings of classical antiquity, 
was, at the very least, energy withdrawn from the Law and pres¬ 
sure brought to bear on tlieology to catch up with the intellectual 
climate of the period so as to justify itself before the intellectual 
leadership. 

While orthodoxy might take comfort in the realization that the 
Hellenized intelligentsia was small in numbers and without a real 
foothold among the mass of the believers, the sectarian movements 
were clearly popular revolts. Economic stress, social injustice, and 
the appeal of Shf^ite ideology' in its integration into Islam of pre- 
Lslamic—Gnostic and ancient Near PHastern—ideas had put the 
Sunnite government on the defensive as early as the end of the 
ninth century. By the end of the eleventh, the political situation of 
orthodoxy had become precarious. Emotionally it lost its hold as 
the softs emerged more and more as the bearers of the true religious 
life of the community. Sfifism had become the repository of the 
religious psychology of Islam, and its analysis of the religious life 
the timeless enrichment of human self-interpretation and the most 
delicate crystallization of the Muslim\s spiritual aspirations. Dog¬ 
matically dangerous for its tendency toward a unto spiritualis be¬ 
tween God and man, tow^ard the ecstatic realization of a com¬ 
mingling of substances, divine and human, it was even more 
dangerous to the community by its implicit anlinomianism—if the 
Law is not needed for union, why observe it after union has been 
attained? The quietist attitude of the mystics strengthened the 
antipolitical outlook of the faithful. Mysticism, as it had come to 
be the real religion of the Muslim world, gave final approval to 
that aversion from the political life and from civic education, to 
that defective, because actionless, humanism which is far and away 
the most important single cause of the decay of Islamic civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Orthodoxy finally mastered the crisis. The Crusades ended sec¬ 
tarian expansion. The Ayyubids gave Egypt after two hundred 
years its first Sunnite government (A.D. 1171). Heterodox Persia 
broke away politically from the Arabic-speaking world. Defeats 
and calamities drew the people closer to tradition. The perfecting 
of scholasticism safeguarded the orthodox position in theology. The 
decomposing stimulus of Greek thought seemed no longer needed 
when its methodological contribution had been absorbed. The sci- 
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eiices receded under suspicion of heresy. The governments made 
ready to lend an arm to the orthodox reaction and assisted it 
through education and repression. Wliat had been the caution of 
traditionalism became the rigor of fear and soon of death. The 
period knew that it w^as sterile and declining. Literary formalism 
and intellectual rigidity were to accommodate t he unlettered, ac¬ 
companied by hospitality to pre-Islamic popular beliefs, to the 
demoniacal world of Hellenistic magic as well as to the worship 
of the Shfi saints. The theologians of the eleventh century, above 
all Ghazzalf, secured gfifism its place within orthodoxy. The SOfi 
yielded his antinomianism and accepted a definition of union that 
ruled out consubstantiality of man and God; the orthodox spiritual¬ 
ized ritual worship along the lines of mystic experience. The emo¬ 
tive life of Sunnite Islam came to be concentrated in the Shfl 
orders. 

The Turkish conquest (completed early in the sixteenth century) 
stabilized the political situation of the Near East. It cut off most 
of the Islamic area from Europe. Simultaneously, the shift of com¬ 
merce from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic sealed the economic 
decline of the area that had, however, set in before the age of dis¬ 
coveries had reduced the value of the Muslim merchanl/s monopoly 
on the carrying trade betw^een India and the West. One outburst 
of reforming primitivism, the Wahhabi movement (from the middle 
of the eighteenth century), broke the quiet of a sleepy age. The 
Arab countries especially, that had been the center of Muslim 
civilization, submitted apathetically to the twin domination of 
orthodoxy and the Turks, It w^as only wdth Napoleon's expedition 
to Egypt (in 1798) that, through the impact of Europe and the 
rise of local nationalisms in its wake, Muslim civilization regained 
the willingness to change, to experiment, to risk—in short, to live. 

NOTES 

1. Quoted by D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence, 
and Constitutional Theory (New York, 1903), p. 292. 

2. Cf., e.g., Koran 2:282-83, on recording of debts. The best and most recent 
English translation of the Koran by R. Bell {The Qur^dn [Edinburgh, 1937-39J) 
offers an analysis of the 114 sdros or chapters. These chapters, which are of un¬ 
equal length, owe their arrangement to the discretion of the government commission 
that had been charged with collecting the extant revelations into an authoritative 
Book. 

3. Cf. A. Guillaume, The Traditions of Islam (Oxford, 1924). 

4. Ihyd'^ ^uldm ad'din (B0l4q, 1289/1872), t, 156; trans. E. E. Calverley, Worship 
in Islam (Madras, 1926), p. 90. Formalistic treatment or the application of the 
scholastic method is extended to literary theory from the twelfth century; it is very 
instructive to compare, e.g., (Abdalqdhir al-JurjAnVs (d. 1078) Asrdr aUbaldgha and 
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DaWil (lUi^jdz with the comi)letely “Boholttsticizod” »umnuiry Rivon by JurjAut's 
udmirer, the theologian Fafer ad-Dln ar-HAz! (d. 1209) in biw Nihdyat al-i^Jdz. 

5. Koran 6:39; repeated several times^ e.g., 13:27 and 14:4; the translation is 
that of R. Bell. 

6. Margaret Smith, Studies in Early Mysticism in the Near and Middle East 
(Loudon, 1931), p. 175. 
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II 

THE BECUNNINGS OF CULTURE CONSCIOUS- 
NER8 IN ISLAM 

Aside from tho elements nf religious verity recognized by the con¬ 
temporaries in the message of the Prophet Muhairiiiiad, the most 
elTeetive factor in attracting adherents to the new faith was its 
ability to serve as a point of crystallization for a novel sociopolitical 
unity. Settled life in Arabia had been suffering from the paradoxical 
circumstance tluit its not inconsiderable economic and social or¬ 
ganization had been deveh^ped under the shadow of the norms and 
sam iions of the desert. Superior to their Bedouin neighbors in 
every aspect of material (ivilization, the town dwellers remained 
subservient to nomad culture patterns in terms of the human ideal 
as well as of what minor intelleetual or artistic aspirations they 
would support. 

Muhammad, his ow^n growth spurred by the malaise of town 
lifed sliattcred the authoritativenes.s of the Bedouin outlook by 
rejecting it as pagan—which meant that it was hostile to the 
law of the one and onl^' Lord and antiquated by the coming of 
Islam. The reality of the religious relationship became the basis 
of the new community whose members were kin by faith rather 
tlian ])y blood. The fragmentation of the past was to be overcome 
by integration, with the Prophet as the visible center of a social 
grouping that was soon to constitute itself as a body politic with 
streugUi to compote with and in a sense t* - absorb the tribal units 
from which it recruited its members. 

The supen^eding of tribal affiliation as the only effective identifi¬ 
cation of the individual by identification ’with the social body of 
Islam, which wa.s at the same time more comprehensive in its 
term.s of admission (and tlierefore potentially more powerful) and 
superior in its ideological adaptation to actual conditions in the 
focal points of Arabian life, created the possibility of effective 
identification of all speakers of Arabic. The Prophet had been sent 
witli an Arabic Book; despite the presence among the Muslims of 
a number of foreign-born, the community of the Prophet w^as 
clearly an Arab communit}’^ in which tribal connection, a relic, as 
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it were, from the days of the Ignorance, was secondary to a bond 
whose religious and racial elements it must have been difficult for 
the individual believer to separate. 

Both liberations were overdue. A ‘‘nationar* feeling among the 
Bedouin had become sporadically effective and to some extent 
articulate in the conflicts with the Persian overlords of the Meso- 
potamian fruitlands, and the townspeople had long striven, with 
greater success in Mecca, with less in Medina, to control the dis¬ 
ruptive influence on their advancement and on their security of 
the unadapted features of nomad organization and ideology in their 
own midst. Islam, as with one stroke, justified and encouraged the 
tovMi as the political center of a nation which was to be unified 
through an expansion that was almost required by its religious 
superiority. Acceptance of Islam both cemented and spiritualized 
the vague feeling of Arab unity that had so far found its main 
expression in the general recognition of the hypothesis of a com¬ 
mon descent of the Arab-speaking inhabitants of the Peninsula 
(apart, perhaps, from South Arabia proper) and a consequent sense 
of separation from the ^ajam or barbaroi. 

The complementary character of the Muslim and the Arab 
identifications made it difficult to tolerate the continuance of un¬ 
converted groups of Arab descent; the incomplete submersion of 
the traditional tribal into the religiously recommended Arab identi¬ 
fication accounts in large measure for the early breakdown of Arab 
paramountry in the caliphate, when political conflicts growing out 
of specifically Islamic problems came to be fought as intertribal 
wars of unprecedented dimensions. The decline of Arab power 
within the demesne of Islam, relative to that of other groups that 
had been Islamized during their sway, did not, however, in any 
way lessen that sense of superiority which the Muslim Arabs felt 
toward their pagan ancestors and that derived from their member¬ 
ship in “the best community“ and from their kinship to the “seal 
of the prophets.” In the middle of the ninth century al-J&hl? 
(d. 869) connects the greatness of the Quraish (the tribe of the 
Prophet as well as of the ruling dynasty) with the nature of their 
religion. He ascribes the decline of the Turkish Toghuzghuz to 
their acceptance of Manichaeanism, which he finds is even worse 
than Christianity in its emphasis on asceticism and pacifism, and 
adds: the Quraish (alone) among all the Arabs professed the re¬ 
ligion of steadfast courage, ddnH bi't-tahammus^ His contemporary, 
^Um&ra b. <Aqil,® when taken to task by Ma^mfln (d. 833) for com- 
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paring in a verse his own situation with that of Ilatim Tayy and 
llarim b. Sinan, two pro-Islainie heroes of generosity, tells the 
caliph: “I arn better than botli of them: 1 am a Muslim wliile they 
were unbelievers; and I am an Arab [as they were].”^ ^I'niara 
w’ould liave fully endorsed the views of that personage in Jfihi?’ 
Book of the Misers who warns against attachment to the fables of 
the poets and the ignoramuses of the pagan period.^ Gradually \he 
concept '‘Arab” uidens in content to include those not of y\rab 
birth, as when (in the eleventh century?) the Persian town of 
Busht, near Nfsapur, is called Busht al-^Arab, Biisht of the Arabs, 
“because of the great number of its educ'ated and [religiously] ex¬ 
cellent people.”® 

This is how’ the poet ^\li b. al-Jalim, an Arab from Khurasan 
(d. 863), identifies his gaum or people: 

1. If you [fern.] are ignorant of who my people ure then ask mo: whore is proph¬ 
ecy and where the final decision? 

2. And power firmly grounded in wdiose protection flasli white cutting [swords] 
and lithe spears of ash-wood. 

3. [And ask further] where are the pulpits, inandbir, and the practices of the 
Pilgrimage, rnaahdHr, as-gafa, and the corner [of the Ka4)a with the Black 
Stone; ar-rukn] and tlie upright Holy House? 

4. Where are the pilgrims with shaven heads and slioni,^ some leading the eir- 
cumarabulation, others following suit?* 

5. Where are the kings humbling their necks and the beasts pasturing safely 
and never attended? 

6. Those are rny people W’hcn you ask, and only the sensible questioner rids 
himself of his blindness. 

7. AllAh know'^s w'ell where He is placing his command [or: word, amr]—not is 
he who knows a word, amr, like him wdio is ignorant [of it].* 

The problem of the variations of sclf-eon.sciousness that inspired 
the varying expressions of identificatic a which we encounter 
throughout the first four or five centuries of Islamic history is Iwo- 
faced; the genesis as w’ell as the diic-ction of the changing self-inter¬ 
pretation requires examination. Contemporary consciousness of 
culture contrasts was considerable. J^hi^, one of the most articulate 
representatives of his time, speaks of a crisis of poetry due to the 
lack of interest on the part of the Persians now in powder in having 
their genealogies praised and the memory of their gatherings 
perpetuated.^® lie could have added that the new stratum of pa¬ 
trons soon fell in with Arab custom,” Even should his observation 
not stand the test of criticism, the awareness of differences in 
taste seen as an instance of a wider cultural divergence would be 
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remarkable as a definite step toward a reinterpretation of the 
Islamic identification as primarily (religious and) cultural rather 
than primarily (religious and) ethnic and/or political. It' is the 
ever more complete development of Islam as a way of life over 
against a system of l:)eliefs that gave the cultural idcntifi(;ation its 
solid basis in reality. 

The several aspects of this change in identification, which in 
retrospect can Vic seen to stem from the community's desire to 
maintain its cohesion as the unima Aluhamynadiyya under the stress 
of disintegration into an agglomeration of none loo stable national 
states, stand out sharply in the reaction of the Arab-Muslim rulers 
to the conditions of empire. It is the nature of and response to 
what may be called the ^‘formative problems" which, principally 
during tlie period from 750 to 1050, determined the development 
and the peculiar quality of the Muslim cultural identification. The 
.selection of such problems in the present context is directed by 
what, experieiu'cs loomed especially large in the minds of the ruling 
Arab-Muslim group. 

The unity of tlie Muslim empire ^Trom Andalusia to 5anhi>/' to 
use the words of Abfl Tamniam (d. 846),*- had at the time of this 
poet ceased to bo an empirical fact. Even when the whole ddr 
aUIsldm still constituted one single state, the differentiation of ad¬ 
ministrative practice in the several provinces made for difficulties 
and was seen as a problem by a man like I bn al-Muqaffa^ (d. 757), 
who was steeped in the centralizing tradition of Sassanian adminis¬ 
tration. As the caliph in the Muslim concept was not a law^giver 
but merely the leader of the community with unlimited executive 
powers, the promulgation of an imperial law code was out of the 
question. Ibn al-Muqaffa^ proposed to Man§Ar (754-75) that he 
should examine into the diverging doctrines of the law schools in 
the great cities as well as into the differences in the actual adminis¬ 
tration of justice, with* a view to enacting his own decisions in the 
interest of uniformity.'® The caliph, however, in accordance with 
the sentiment of the legists themselves, who considered disagree¬ 
ment in matters of this kind a divine favor, did not act on Ibn 
al-Muqaffa<\s advice.'^ 

The drive for political and cultural equality with the Arabs that 
had gained ground among the Islamized subject peoples, and 
especially the Persians, dominated in its various phases the intel¬ 
lectual history of the early Abbasid period (ca. A.D. 750-900). 
Actual political inferiority was to be compensated for by insistence 
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on historical senioritj^ and cultural superiority.^^ With the rise to 
power of the Iranian clement toward the end of the eighth century, 
Arab pride would draw comfort from tlie Arabic orijjrin of Islam 
and support a '‘neoclassicist” reaction to that modernism in poetry 
whose greatest representative, Abii Nuwas (d. 815), had been 
playing up his Persian descent and the Persian tradition in general. 

In an outlying district such as Tabaristan tlie Arabs might be 
massacred, with their native wives assisting tlieir attackers;^® on 
the whole, however, the dispute tended to remain on tlie verbal 
and intellectual levels. Yet the naturalness of national loyalties 
came to be taken for granted. When Ijalid al-Barmakt advised 
Man§fir against destroying the Iwan Kisra, tlie Vaulted Hall of the 
Khosioes, in Ctesiphon the caliph ascribed his minister’s attitude 
to his Persian origin.*’ Jahi? takes it as a sign of stupidity when an 
Indian slave considers the "fish carrying tlie Earth” and not tlie 
elephant of his native land the more marvelous creature.*** The 
same Jahi? notes, without, however, furnishing any evidence, tliat 
Arab women had more intelligence, a^qaly than did Persian, ^ajam, 
men.*** Al-IIarithi, probably a contemporary of Jahi?, quotes <Auf 
b. al-Qa^qa^ a companion of the Prophet, as not wishing his mauld 
to forsake Arab for foreign dishes.^** laterary judgment glorified 
the crude and the uncouth in pre-Islamic poetry, in a conscious at¬ 
tempt to buttress the revival of Arabism wdth the prestige of a 
tradition which was in danger of becoming outmoded as archaic.*** 
Significantly enough, Abti Tammam, the leading exponent of this 
literary "neoclassicism,” speaks of the battle of Dii Qar in which, 
in A.D. 611, the prc-Lslamic Bedouins had defeated the Persian 
army to vindicate a glory that seemed to be slipping from the 
Arabs’ hands.** Altogether, AbO Tammam is fond of linking his 
time with the pre-Islamic period. Thus he compares his patron 
even with relatively obscure heatliens such as Qais b. Zuhair*® or 
al-Hflrith b. Mudad,*^ and he notes that Ahmad b, abt Du^ad (d. 
854), the intellectual leader of the governmental policy favoring 
the Mu^tazila, sacrificed himself even more in behalf of the "justice 
and unity” of God ("<adJ and fauftid,” the watchword of the 
MuTazila) than Ka^b b. Mflma and H&tim Tayy had done in the 
days of yore.*® The comparison of national peculiarities became a 
favorite topic of polite conversation. Ma*miln induces a discussion 
of the warlike qualities of Turks, Persians, and Khurasanians;*® 
notes the different tastes in food of Byzantines, Persians, 
and Bedouins;*’ and between 983/4 and 985/6 the vizier Ibn 
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Sa^dan still invites Taiihtdi to discourse before liiin on the subject 
of national character.^** Ibn al-Faqih {Jl. after 902) reports that the 
Arabs would call the prc-Islaniic Persians aUohrar^ the free, “for 
the}^ would revile without being reviled and enslave without being 
enslaved,” but thal Islam reversed the position - a statement that 
had long lost its basis in fact when the author repeated it.®® On 
the whole, then, Persian prestige fared well. ^‘Kisrawi,’^ Khosroan, 
came to be used to indicate a truly royal style of life. Thus, Abd 
Dulaf al-Tjli (d. 839/40 or 840/41), one of the grandees of the 
courts of Ma'mun and Mibta.sim (833 -842), speaks of himself as 
a man of ''Khosroan style,” kurawiyy al-fi^dU^ The poet al-^Attabi 
(d. 823) spends a number of years on Persian-speaking territory 
because it is in the books of the Persians that one finds the ideas, 
wliile the Arabs possess merely tlie rhetoric and the classical 
languagc.^^ Some Persian circles w’ould find it difRcult to accept 
along with Islam the condemnation of their hero kings as heathens 
so, in a spurious tradition, the Prophet is presented as incpiiring of 
Gabriel about the state in afterlife of Andshirwan (531-579). Ga¬ 
briel replies: “I was desirous to ask God concerning this matter, 
when behold, a voice came from God^s Throne, saying, ‘I w^ould not 
torment in hell-fire kings who made my lands flourishing and my 
servants prosperous’.”®® More typical of the Persian attitude are, 
however, the verses of T^abat.al-Jarjara^i, composed during the re¬ 
volt against the Band Umayya (747-750): 

1. The palaces are two—the Iwan [Kisr^] and Ghumdan;” the kingdom is two¬ 
fold—Sasdn and Qablan. 

2. The people are the Persians [FarisJ, the [central] clime is Babel [^Irdqj, Islam 
is Mecca, and the world Hiirfisfin.''^ 

In a blending of Sassanian and Islamic traditions the religious 
clement was clearly the onby Arab contribution which the poet ex¬ 
pressed liimself as willing to accept. While the Abbasid government 
would, of course, not identify itself ex professo with the Sassanian 
heritage, it realized that Islam,provided henceforth the sole means 
for peaceably continuing the co-existence in one empire of antago¬ 
nistic national groups. Religion, expanding rapidly into a style of 
life in which bequests from many cultures would be integrated, 
might allows the rival nationalities to sink their hostility to an ex¬ 
tent allowing for the perpetuation of the political status quo. Look¬ 
ing backward, the political failure of this expectation is only too 
manifest. The common religion was unable to prevent the caliphal 
empire from dissolving and to prevent that dissolution from follow- 
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ing largely" national lines. Yet it was that policy of the Abbasids 
of emphasizing the oneness of their state and the ddr al-Isldrn which 
promoted the substitution of the ideal unity of all Muslims, ex¬ 
pressed in common faith, law^, mores, and cultural aspiration, for 
that administrative unity which their declining government no 
longer was able to provide. It must be said tliat the mood of the 
Muslim subjects of the caliphs suggested a solution of this kind. 
Already before the fall of the Umayyads the Arab masses had come 
to respond most readily to religious issues. And of the Persians it 
was said in so manj’’ words that their enthusiasm to fight could be 
kindled only by a religious caiise.^^ But it remains the merit of the 
caliphs to have seized the opportunity and to have transformed as 
best they could the basis of their rule as w^ell as the current con¬ 
cept of the ruler. It was in this period that the Sassanian idea of 
the twinship of c/m, religion, and sulidiiy power, or mulky kingship 
(later: daulOy empire), came into vogue.*® 

In a letter which Ma^miin addressed, toward the end of his reign, 
to the governor of Baghdad, he begins by setting forth his idea of 
the caliph’s function. 

That which God has a right to expect from His vice-gerents [caliphs] on His 
earth [and] those entrusted by Him with rule over His servants, upon wiiom 
He has been pleased to lay the maintenance of His religion, the care of His 
creatures, the carrying out of His ordinance and His laws, and the imitation of 
His justice in His world, is that they should exert themselves earnestly for 
God . . . and [part of that which He claims of them is] that they should begin 
that by making them grow in the right way, and by causing them to see 
[things] clearly, because this involves all their actions, and comprehends their 
portion of felicity in this world and the next. . . . The help of the Commander 
of the Faithful is alone in God, and his sufficiency is God, who is enough for 
hitn.*^ 

It is a reflection of Iranian Gottesgnadentum which instills the feel¬ 
ing in Ma^mfln that, as caliph, he is entitled to legislate in dog¬ 
matics.*® 

The conception which the caliph entertains of his oflSce is re¬ 
flected in the views of his function expressed by his panegyrists. 
Abfl Tamm&m has God himself testify that Ma^mfln’s guidance 
leads to spiritual satisfaction, nVd.*® ^Att&M says of the caliph 
that **he shepherds the community of Islam” as its imam and 
“secures it its right” as its amin, trustee.^® ^AU b. al-Jahm tells 
Mutawakkil (847-861): 

1. Between your Lord—^glorious is His name—-and yourself is no one but the 

Prophet of Guidance; 
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2. You are molding yourself after his gunna; in it you will find your rescue, 
najdty from Him [i.e., His judgmcntl tomorrow.^^ 

The purpose of this caliph’s rule the poet sees in the fact that 
“God has ordained that lie ^vill glorify through you Islam. . . 
and in another passage he observes: 

1. Do you wish for another witness in your favor beside the Book of God, 0 
Sons of ^Abbds, [to testify] to your praise and glory? 

2. Let it be enough that God has made over to you His command and that He 
has revealed, aubdy “Obey those in command!”*® 

3. Faith without love of you will not be accepted [as meritorious by God]— 
does God accept prayer without [previous] purification?** 

Elsewhere he speaks of the Abbasids as “a lineage, love of which is 
part of the confession of the divine unity ,nisbatun liubbu-hd min 
al-tau}jLid,^^ 

The religious character of the caliph with its resultant sultano- 
centrism of the ancient Near Eastern and Sassanian type, in the 
service of maintaining Muslim society, docs not, of course, prevent 
active and even violent opposition to his commands or his person. 
The political tensions continued in all their destructiveness, only 
their danger for the community, which very gradually lost 
the urge to participate in the altercations of its rulers, w’^as lessened 
when the umma made its supreme representative into the symbol 
of a unity which no longer needed to subsist in the realities of em¬ 
pire. The development was furthered by the cleavage between 
piety and power, which some of the most distinguished spokesmen 
of the community tended to dramatize by refusing to hold office in 
the state. The self-righteous egotism of religious purity, which pre¬ 
ferred surrendering government to the sinners to risking contami¬ 
nation by involvement in unlawful actions, intensified the break 
between the actual political community, then in full decline, and 
the nascent cultural community of ideally unlimited territory and 
duration. 

An incident typical of the strained relations between the ruler 
and the professionally pious occurred when al-Mahdt (775-85) 
received Sufy&n ath-Thaurf (d. 777/8), who “came in and ad¬ 
dressed him with the common salutation which one Muslim makes 
to another, and not with that to which he is entitled as caliph.” 
During this interview, the vizier ar-Rabi^ b. Ydnus (d. 786) 

was standing behind the prince and leaning on his sword, ready to execute 
whatever orders he might receive. Al-Mahdt then turned with a smiling face 
towards Sufy&n and said: “You are much mistaken in some of your ideas re- 
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specting me: you imagine that if I wished to do you ill, I could not execute 
my intention; but now, that you are in m 3 ' power do you not fear that I may 
award you whatever punishment my caprice may dictate?”—"If 3 ^ou pass sen¬ 
tence on me,” replied SufyAn, “a powerful sovereign who knoweth right from 
wrong will pass sentence on you.—Commander of the Faithful!” exclaimed 
ar-IlabiS "shall this rude fellow be allowed to address you thus? Let me strike 
off his head.”—"Nay, silence!” replied al-Mahdt, "he and the like of him would 
desire nothing better than to die by our hands, so as to make us wretched [in 
the next life) whilst they would enjoy eternal happiness: draw up an act nomi¬ 
nating him qd4i of Kiifa and forbidding any person to control his decisions.” 
The paper was written out irnmcdiatelv' and handed to Sufydn, who withdrew, 
but then flung it into the Tigris and took to flight.** 

The idea of the destructiveness to salvation of wielding executive 
power w’as to become and remain a commonplace of popular ethics. 
The Persian in 3 \stic, Jalal ad-Din Riimi (d. 1273), sa 3 ^s: "the names 
‘princehood,' mfrf, Sdzieratc,’ waztrt, and ^kingsliip,^ shdhi, are 
enticing, })ut hidden beneath them is death and pain and giving 
up the ghost. Be a slave of God and walk on the earth like a horse 
under the rider, and not like a bier which is carried on the necks 
of the bcarers.’^^^ Writing in 1258, his contemporary, Sa^dt (d. 
1291 or 1292), whose tomb near Shiraz Ibn Battffta was to visit 
some forty 3 ^ears later,makes the same point in this form: "One 
of the saints saw in a dream a king in Paradise and a holy man in 
Hell. He asked, ‘What is the cause of this man\s degradation and 
that man’s exaltation? For men believed the contrary of this.’ A 
voice came, ‘The king is come to Paradise because he had a love for 
Dervishes, the holy man to Hell because he sought the favor of 
kings’. 

It is not surprising that the official stress on religion as the struc¬ 
tural principle of society should have been accompanied by a 
recrudescence of the feeling against the non-Muslim communities. 
Mutawakkil issued his oft-discussed edict regulating the status of 
Christians and Jews in 850,®° and Jfilii? devoted an epistle to win¬ 
ning over the lukewarm sections of public opinion to the support 
of the caliph’s severit 3 \®^ It is interesting to observe the intensity 
of Jahi?’ irritation against the Christians as compared with his 
leniency toward Jews. And while it is true that, in this particular 
case, Jkhiz may reflect but the official line in a given situation, it 
must be noted that, in general, Christianity has remained more 
alien to Muslim thinking than has Judaism. It was not merely the 
potential backing by Christian powers which made the Christians 
in the ddr al-Isldm potential political suspects; but the fundamental 
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attitude of Christian theology, with its insistence on religious 
mystery, went against the grain of even the most independent 
Muslim divines. Characteristic in this context is GhazzS,li^s (d. 
1111) verdict in his Refutation of the Divinity of Jesus by the Gospel 
Itself/'- where he takes up a Christian objection: “To this we reply 
that to go against the clear data of reason and to place reliance on 
the irrational [or: the unintelligible, arnr ghair ma^qul] is stupidity 
and \veakmindedness.“ Characteristic also is the never abating 
suspicion of Christian back-handedness, as when Jahi? believes 
the declaration of Christian doctors that camel carrion produced 
the worst of smells to be motivated by their hatred of the camel- 
riders (i.e., the Muslim Arabs).Elsewhere Jahi? expresses his 
wonderment that it should have been the Byzantines who origi¬ 
nated castration, considering that the Christians more tlian any 
other group empliasized humaneness and clemency.It is true 
Jahi? had been able and willing to bring together a number of 
poems in praise of them (as w'ell as of Jews and Magians),^*’ but 
the anti-Christian verses of Buhturi^® arc more in line with the 
general outlook of the Muslim community. The time is not yet 
wdien an Ibn Jubair reacts to the sight of a Christian bridal pro¬ 
cessionwith a prayer to be preserved from its seduction; wiien an 
Ibn BaUiita (d. 1377; traveled 1325-49) is surprised at the good 
opinion held of him by the ex-emperor Andronicus the Second of 
Constantinople (abdicated 1328; d. 1332) as a man not of the 
prince’s religious community;®® or when the Aleppines send their 
animals to the Jewish cemetery and an abandoned synagogue 
where, scared by the fate of the unbelievers’ souls, they get over 
attacks of retention of urine.®® In Mutawakkil’s days, there would 
still have obtained the possibility of an extension of the actual 
co-operation in administration and scholarship among the various 
religious communities into a common culture consciousness. The 
realization of such a community of culture can actually be dis¬ 
cerned in an occasional Christian writer.®® But the realization 
could only be a reluctant one and would, in any case, have been 
pow^erless to counteract the trend toward political suppression and 
social segregation which marks the attitude toward the dimmi 
communities in the period after the Crusades.®^ 

Unifying Muslim society entailed, almost of necessity, the de¬ 
sire to eliminate organized religious dissent. Not only when sectari¬ 
anism could be interpreted as a mask for “nationalism,” as was 
the case with Hftrijism in Iran®* or among the Berbers, did the 
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government feel entitled to use force, but within Sunnite Islam 
itself major deviations were unbearable to the calipli. The miiina 
of the MuTazilites was abolished by Mutawakkil (ca. 851), and the 
government employed its machinery to uphold orthodoxy against 
its theological critics as well as against the partisans of tlie house 
of ^\li, the Silica.®*'* Despite his rather objective attitude, on the 
intellectual level, toward non-Muslim forms of religions,®^ Afa^mun 
continued the tradition of Man§iir and Mahdi,®" who had felt it to 
be their duty to uproot heresy in the empire '‘’® Yet by liis time the 
cultural implications of religious indifference, not to speak of 
Manichaean sympathies, were no longer significant. The short¬ 
lived vogue of ‘hlualisin” and “free-thinking’^ had barely con¬ 
cealed a measure of contempt with regard to the Aral) tradition 
as such. But as the ninth (‘entury wore on Manichaeanism receded 
rapidly, and the doctrinal conflicts within Islam no longer pitted 
the orthodox against the Persianizers, but against their erstwhile 
saviors, the Hellenizing MuTazilites. 

'rhe hatred which persecution had provoked®’ facilitated Muta- 
wakkil’s efforts in behalf of orthodoxy. Intolerance in the service 
of what must have seemed the legitimate self-defense of the umma 
was destined to deepen;®* even an Abfl 'WAW al-Ma^arri (d. 1057) 
holds the wrath against heretics to be as meritorious as enduring 
the scorching sun at ^Arafa (during the pilgrimage).®® In the tenth 
century the government in Baghdad attempts to censor books;’® 
almost simultaneously the ihiiydr, or free choice of the Koran 
readers to select from among the traditional s^'sterns of variae 
lectioncs, ends by fiat of the authorities.Y^et, down to the twelfth 
century, governmental endeavors remained largel}^ ineffective in 
the capital, although some of the potentates in non-Arab lands 
achieved a fair measure of advance toward creedal uniformity. The 
Sht<a in Baghdad maintained an influential position to the last 
days of the caliphate, and, in addition to sectarian disputes, con¬ 
troversies between the various Sunnite law schools neutralized the 
efforts of Muslim society to consolidate through enforced uni¬ 
formity. 

While Islam never accepted the equality with Arabic of any 
other language in the manner that Christianity admitted the 
equivalence of at least Greek and Latin as media of theological 
expression, Muslim society gradually came to accept Persian as a 
second language of civilization (but not, indeed, as another 
'^sacred” tongue). The period under consideration is precisely the 
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time during which Persian (in its modern form) developed and 
found acceptance as a vehicle of literary and scientific thought. 
But the overriding prestige of Arabic may well be put down as one 
of the most powerful factors in securing for the world of Islam 
intellectual as w^ell as emotional coiiesion. Only in the very begin¬ 
ning of their rule did tlie new overlords attempt to prevent their 
non-Muslim subjects from using the Arabic languageactually 
Arabic soon became the strongest factor in drawing the non- 
Muslims into the cultural orbit of Islam. 

Arabic is the language of Paradise.Al-Afshin (d. 841), the 
great general of Mu^ta§im, ‘'bore envy towards AbO Dulaf al- 
Ijll for his knowledge of the pure Arabic language”;^® the excel¬ 
lencies of the Arabic language are a favorite topic of learned dispu¬ 
tation;^^ and as late an author as Ibn Isfandiyar (wrote ca. 1216) 
is proud of the fact that the Bawand! dynasts of Tabaristan had 
been praised by poets in the Arabic tongue.^* Frowning, not with¬ 
out reason, on any translation of the Holy Book, tlie Arabic¬ 
speaking Muslim came to make his peace with the vitality and 
practical importance of other languages,^® and he would greatly 
admire those able to express themselves well in “the two tongues,'* 
Arabic and Persianbut he would not consider the multiplicity 
of languages available to mankind as a gift of grace on the part of 
the Lord, as certain Christian circles had done.®^ The supremacy 
of one (or two) culture languages and their maintenance in a 
“standardized" form were too important as a means toward an 
Islamic culture identification to be jeopardized by sympathetic 
encouragement of local idioms. No theologian could go beyond the 
accommodating statement which a writer of the eleventh century 
puts in the mouth of Hasan al-Ba§rf (d. 728), who is made to deny 
that the rank of a scholar will depend on his mastery of Arabic 
but this with the careful addition that, even though knowledge of 
the Law and the explication of the Koran (in whichever language) 
make the scholar, it is preferable for him to possess Arabic as v/ell 
since the Koran was revealed in it and since it was the idiom used 
by the Prophet.** When Mahmdd of Ghazna (997-1030) divsplaced 
Persian and restored Arabic as the language of official documents, 
his action appears to have met with public approval.** 

Unilinear history from creation to judgment, with the rise of 
Islam as its end and climax, provided a means of gathering up the 
centrifugal traditions of the Muslim peoples. Where a cyclic theory 
of history and therewith of political power (as professed by the 
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Ism&llis but also by Kindi) might suggest the probability of a 
decline of Islam on the pattern of the decline of earlier powers 
of universal aspirations,*^ the unilinear arrangement of events 
would support the final character of the Muslim religion and of 
Muslim society; it would not, however, convey to the community 
a sense of the cultural continuity into which it had been placed by 
the conquests, leaving it thus without any feeling of obligation 
toward the civilizations which it superseded or disestablished. The 
realization of the oneness of history is not accompanied by a simi¬ 
lar realization with regard to the sequence of cultures.*® Sacred 
precedent would readily illuminate contemporary events—Abti 
Tammam compares the victory over Babak with the victory of 
Badr.*® Retrospection on the heroic age of the faith might lead to 
pessimism; thus Ma^miln contrasts his owm subjects discouragingly 
with those of the caliph TJmar (634-44).*^ The concept of a his¬ 
tory limited in time at both ends w^as to the Muslims themselves 
a distinctive feature of their manner of thinking wiiich set them 
apart from their Hindu neighbors. <Utbl (d. 1036 or 1040) tells how’ 
the defeated Indians 

brought out of the idol temple an engraved stone, upon which they had fastened 
a writing to the effect that it was forty thousand years since that building was 
constructed. And the Sultan [that is, MahmOd of Ghazna] expressed surprise at 
this extreme error and folly for all the learned in rules, and skilled in guidance 
have agreed that the extent of the world’s ago is not more than seven thousand 
years, and in these times there is every indication of the [approaching] judg¬ 
ment, and evidences of the decay of the world. Histories are alleged for this, 
and the Koran’s witnessing confirmation is to the discerning intellect an essen¬ 
tial fact, and to the farseeing is a guide [to the truth]. In these matters we must 
be content with the eyes of the learned, of the explication of the wise, who all 
deny the assertion, and agree that the testimony of this stone is all a falsehood 
and untruth, and a mere invention of these bewildered liars.** 

When confronted with a problematic situation of any kind, the 
Sunnite community has always inclined to that adjustment that 
would tend to guarantee its catholicity and its perpetuation inde¬ 
pendent of the peripeteias of the political development more 
narrowly defined. Therefore the umma has typically paid scant 
attention to the passing power configurations of the day. It turned 
domination by foreign if Islamized groups into a means of pre¬ 
serving the Islamic heritage rigidly intact by evolving a division 
of function in which the alien rulers, Turks for the most part, 
were confined to the services of the sword while the Arabic-speaking 
intelligentsia kept an unbreakable hold on the offices of the pen 
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and on the transmission of the essential lore of the community. 
Little did it matter that a sizable proportion of traditionists, 
canonists, and saints were of non-Arabic extraction. Their contri¬ 
bution not only would be made in the sacred tongue but would 
document that same rigid concentration on tlic timeless legal and 
religious concerns of the umma which had from the beginning made 
the strength of the (Arab-)Muslim tradition. It was, from the 
twelfth century on, as rare to find a jurisconsult who was at the 
same time a military or police official*® as it was for a member of 
the Arab bourgeoisie to enter tlie ranks of tlic Turkish soldier- 
administrators.®® These attitudes sometimes gave to the political 
atmosphere of the later Middle Ages a peculiarly abstract touch. 
Hatred of the Umayyads was still real for the Sharif ar-Radi 
(d. 1016), who, in a poem, addresses the pious caliph TJmar II 
(717-720) in this wise: 

0 Ibn ^Abdal^azlz, were it possible for the eye to weep over any man of IJmay- 

ya I should weep for you.*^ 

Conversely, pro-Umayyad anecdotes were circulated in fifteenth- 
century Aleppo.®^ 

Canon Law as well as public sentiment made no distinction 
between Muslims living within or without the ddr aUIsldm. Any 
Muslim resident or subject of a non-Muslim country entered, upon 
his arrival in a Muslim country, into the rights and duties of the 
local population. The non-Muslim foreigners who, after a stay of 
one year, had to pay poll tax, that is to assume the position of a 
dimmi, would acquire full citizenship by professing Islam. The 
legists graded the customs dues of imports according to the religious 
status of the trader—a Muslim paid two and one-half per cent, 
a dimmi five per cent, a non-Muslim foreigner ten per cent.®* 

Political decline stimulated culture consciousness. Even as among 
the Persians the loss of independence had resulted in awareness and 
pride of their cultural achievements, so did the Arabs when their 
power went down within Islam reflect on their own contribution 
to civilized life before and through Islam. Later, when the political 
effectiveness of the Muslim countries diminishes altogether, inter¬ 
est in the Muslim intellectual accomplishment—the term is to be 
taken in its widest possible sense—^increases sharply, both to pre¬ 
serve self-respect and to provide a rationale for societal unity. 
This is not to say that the educated classes failed to perceive the 
decline in creativeness and sheer learning that marked the period 
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of the breakdown of the Abbasid caliphate and continued with but 
few reversals througli the eighteenth century.®^ Nor is it to suggest 
that this appreciation of Islam as a civilization was confined to an 
intensified interest in the works of peace of the kind expressed by 
Ibn Jui^air on his visit to Damascus: “These hospitals are among 
tlie great glories of Islam and so are the colleges/’®*’ The new 
attitude is best described as a feeling for the separateness of the 
political and intellectual spheres and the realization of their inher¬ 
ent independence of one another, although it will remain true that 
tlie deterioration of the rulers will impede the works of the mind. 

In the introduction to his Nishwdr al-Mulid^ara^ a collection of 
stories and anecdotes, the judge Abfi ^\li at-Tanuhi (d. 994) has 
this to say: 

1 found the rliaraeters of our kings and magnates fall short of the standard of 
nobility rcflceled in those anecdotes [which the author had gathered from the 
mouths of people now dead wiio had reported to him on a fairly remote past] 

, . . , nay, more, those characters are the very contrary of the characters, habits, 
ways anfl manners of their predecessors, as indicated by their narratives; so 
much so that if any survivor among those old men tell a story of this type in 
the presence of the rulers and magnates of our time (particularly if it deal with 
immificcnce, good nature, high fortune, magnanimity, broad-mindedness, easy 
circumstances or high morality), the\" reject it as false, treat it as importune 
and brand it as extravagant, being unable themselves to realize the like. Some 
|)etty things whereto they have themselves attained is to their minds grand in 
comparison with the grandest thing mentioned in those tales; . . . And this is 
notwithstanding that among the men who do their duty as teachers, the schol¬ 
ars who undertake to instruct and to make wise, the proficients in every branch 
of learning or science, in earnest and in jest, and in the arts, there are such as 
are pre-eminent in genius, and in inner and outer grace, in skilful performance, 
and in masterly treatment, above many of their predecessors in time, who were 
born in that earlier age. Such persons, however, get from the magnates of our 
time mere honor without honorarium, and such favors only as involve no bur¬ 
dens nor running into debt.*®. . . This is why noble deeds done under these 
[present] dynasties are obscured . . . ; for men of worth will not spend their 
da 3 \s in eternizing other peoples’ glories . . . when they are to have no profit 
or beneftt themselves. . . . For all that in our time and that w’hich immediately 
preceded it such secrets of science have been discovered, such subtleties of 
thought have been made known as might well have been too hard for or even 
inaccessible to, our predecessors in past ages.*^ 

Thus, as a reaction to his historical experience and, so to speak, 
just in time to withstand the wave of political regionalism that 
swept the Muslim world upon the decline of Seljuq rule, the Mus¬ 
lim would come to recognize himself in a culture pattern that was 
perhaps most easily circumscribed in terms of the religious law, 
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but that would yield more fully to an analysis into specific con¬ 
cepts of Bildung, science,®* and a distinctive way of life. Coherence 
and authority, the pattern would derive from tradition. Not only 
were the Abbasid rulers accepted because they were the heirs of 
the Prophet,®® not only does everybody “have in the Messenger of 
God the most magnificent model, and the most exalted in Sunna 
and Book,*^^®® but the umma as such derived its self-confidence 
and security from living in the Prophet’s Tradition. As a system 
that could be maintained by rational means,'”^ as the median and 
therefore best of faiths, the genuine, or orthodox, tradition of 
Islam is beyond suspicion or criticism, whereas uncritical accept¬ 
ance of any other religious tradition must needs be condemned as 
blind.^®* The concept of Islam as the religion of the mean leads to 
“heresy” being (in part) defined as an “exaggeration,” or “excess,” 
ghuluww^ of a tendency which is unbearable for the community, 
not by its nature, but only for its radicalism. When partisanship 
for the ^Alids becomes “exaggerated” to the extent that super¬ 
natural powers are ascribed to them, the “exaggerators” leave the 
umma for having succumbed to “associationism,” or polytheism, 
shirk. It is interesting to observe how readily the concept of tawas- 
suif the maintaining of the mean (in religion) could be developed 
into an educational concept.^®* The consciousness of a normative 
Islamic tradition would at times take a radically antihistorical 
turn, as when Ibn Kathir (d. 1332) declares that there is no need 
to gather information on Jews and Christians seeing that God has 
caused their law to be superseded by the Muslim revelation.*®^ 
But, on the ^vhole, the conviction of the normative character of 
the Muslim tradition shows itself readily compatible with a sense 
of cultural continuity. Thus, Kindt states programmatically: 

We should not be ashamed to acknowledge truth and to assimilate it from what¬ 
ever source it comes to us, even if it is brought to us by former generations and 
foreign peoples. . . . My principle is first to record in complete quotations all 
that the Ancients have said on the subject, secondly, to complete what the 
Ancients have not fully expressed, and this according to the usage of our Arabic 
language, the customs of our age and our own ability 

In contrast to Egypt, Babylonia, or China, there developed in 
Islam not one but two scribal classes—the fuqahd\ or canon law¬ 
yers, and the kuttdh, or “secretaries.”*®* It was the kdiib who 
emerged as the typical bearer of the characteristic Muslim polite 
education, the adab. In adab, 
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tl)C infornmtion selected is arranged around belles-lettres (themselves fre- 
(luently and confusingly referred to as adab), which arc understood to include 
history. Further branches of knowledge are admitted as they prove necessary 
or serviceable to round off the mental range of the polite speaker or writer. The 
insistence on the correctness and facility of expression accounts for the inipor- 
tiince of gramniar. There is a distinct “high society” flavor about adab. I’hi- 
losophy and its most recondite problems, arithmetic, law - nothing is excluded 
from enriching adab. But in the hands of the adib, the repr(?sentative of this 
type of education, the forbidding rigor of scientific debate gives way to pleasing 
converse, and dejith is replaced by charm. European and particularly French 
society in the eighteenth century displays an attitude to learning not too dis¬ 
similar to that of the brilliant udabd- of Baghdad. In both milieux, wit and grace, 
and specifii^ally literary wit and verbal grace, are sought after, and elegance, 
zarf, rates as the highest attainment. 

Adab, the general knowledge of everything, completes Hhn, the thorough 
possession of one area of information. But it leaves the basic structure of the 
Muslimas spiritual life untouched. It does not affect his religiou.s standing. The 
adib may be pious or impious, depending on his inclination. Adah as sindi is 
neutral. Adab does not require the taking of a stand on current questions or 
permanent ))roblems. It is, in a sense, an outlook, a frame within whicli to inte¬ 
grate one’s world.*'” 

It fosters a tendeTiey to make literature of any scienoe, to cover up 
the liarshness of facjts with euphemisms,’^* and to lessen the need 
for self-commitment by ritualizing life to a surprising extent.’*’*' 
Adab allows the blending of intellectual elements of any proveni¬ 
ence; and so it is in adab that the actual integration of diverse tra¬ 
ditions will first take place.^’® Abil Tammam praises the litterateur, 
al-Hasan b. Wahb, by likening his discourse, kaldm^ to that of the 
famous Arabic orator, Quss b. Sufida (a half-legendary figure, 
probably a Christian, of the time of the Ignorance), the poetess, 
Laila al-Ahyaliyya (d. 707), the erotic poet, Kuthayyir *Azza (d. 
723) and the style of Ibn al-Muqaffa*, the protagonist of the 
Iranian tradition in the eighth century, in his Kaffma.”’ Jahi? de¬ 
scribes his Kitdb al-^Layawdn as taken from Arabs and non-Arabs; 
it is both genuinely Arab, ^arabi a^rdbt^ and comprehensively (or: 
synthetically) Islamic, isldmi jamd^V^^ 

With all this, it is the way of life which remains the supreme 
characteristic of the Muslim. The otherness of the people of Khwar- 
izm in speech and food and dress is satirized rather bitterly.”* 
When the Muslim inhabitants of the island of al-Matfra eat birds 
without first cutting their throats and invoking the name of God, 
the widely traveled Ibn Battfita loses his wish to visit their town; 
by their action they have put themselves outside the pale; a true 
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cultural border has been reached."^ A similar sentiment may be 
detected where Yaq(it (d. 1229) reports on the northern Turks,”^ 
This attitude does not, however, exclude the idealization of a back¬ 
ward and culturally deviant group as long as its inode of existence 
can be understood as a realization of the genuine Prophetic tradi¬ 
tion.”® 

The outside world, too, began to see the ddr al-lsldm as a unity 
describable in cultural terms. When Nikephoros Phokas conquered 
Tarsus in 965, he had two signs (or: flags) raised outside the walls, 
one as the emblem of the country of the Rhomaeans, the other as 
the emblem of the land of the Muslims. Then his herald cried out 
that he who wanted justice and equity, security for himself, his 
family, and his posse^ssions, safety of roads, just laws, benevolent 
treatment and chastity, should rally to the sign of the emperor; 
but that he who wanted fornication and sodomy, oppressive laws, 
extortion and expropriation of property, should place himself under 
the Muslim banner.”^ Through the screen of political propaganda 
one senses the awareness for the essential otherness of the enemy’s 
way of life, an awareness which is matched mutatis mutandis on the 
Muslim side. It is, in fact, the very specific feeling of the culture¬ 
conscious Muslim for the style of Islamic life,”® for what is and 
what is not compatible with his manner of thinking and, even more 
so, of living which enabled B^rflnl (d. 1048), a scholar unrivaled in 
Islamic science, to develop and apply in his book on India”® that 
descriptive attitude toward another civilization which on the 
whole has been a distinctive trait of the West.”® 

The development in Islam of an identification which is analyza- 
ble into political, religious, and cultural constituents is paralleled 
by the identification in Byzantium of the Rhomaios. Not every 
subject of the Byzantine emperor can lay claim to this designation 
but onl}' he who through his affiliation with orthodoxy is integrated 
in the sole cultural community that counts.”' The requirements of 
orthodoxy and ‘‘Plellenization’’ correspond closely to those of ad¬ 
herence to Islam and that measure of ‘‘Arabization’’ which it en¬ 
tails.'” The analogy that obtains between the Rhomaios and the 
Arab-Muslim citizen of the caliphate illustrates once again the 
profound kinship of those tw^o cultural communities w^hose rivalry 
dominates the history of the Near East during the better part of 
the Middle Ages. 
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Baihaql {fi.. ca. 900), Kitdb aUmaliAsin wa*Umas&wi, ed. F. Schwally (Giessen, 1902), 
p. 299; of. also Pellat, op. cii., p. 140. 

22. Diwdn, p. 10P“*. 

23. A leader of the Banff ^Abs at the time of the War of D/Lhis, one of the great 
events of pre-lslamic Arabian history (late sixth century). 

24. DtwAn, p. 42V (where al-Aswad writes erroneously: Maddd); al-l;lArilh w'as 
one of the legendary Jurhumite rulers of Mecca, to whom tradition ascribes the 
restoration of the Ka0)a when it had been damaged by a torrential rain; cf. .4.. P. 
Caussin de Perceval, Essai 8ur Vhistoirc des Arabes avant Vidaviisme (Paris, 1847- 
•48), I, 195 and 199 (but disregard the dates suggested by the author). 

25. Dtwdn, pp. 207* and 208*; cf. also the ‘‘archeological” poem on the ruins of 
al-Hawarnaq by <A11 b. Muhammad al-^Alawl al-Kfffl al-Hiinmanl (middle of 
3d/9th century) apud Yffqfft, op. cit.f II, 493-94; on the author, cf. Marzubffnt, 
al~Muwa8hshat^ (Cairo, 1343), p. 346, and J. Flick, Arahiya^ Uniersuchungen zur 
arabischen Sprach- und Stilgeschichte, Ahhandlungen der Sdch.sis(.hfn Akademie der 
Wissen^chaftent phil.-hist. Kl.^ XTA'/l (1950), 76 -77. 

26. Kitdb Haghddd, pp. 143-44 (trans., pp. 65-06). 

27. BuhnW, pp. 194-95 (trans., p. 259). 

28. Kitdb al-imid^ wa’l-mu^dnasa (Cairo, 1939-44), I, 70-96; cf. also the discus¬ 
sion by the I^vvffn ag-9af4 of national types in 7'hier und Mcmch vor dem Kdnig der 
Genien, ed. F. Dieterici (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1881), pp. 59-68; trans. Dieterici (Berlin, 
1858) as Der Blreit zwisehen Menech und Thier, pp. 97-113. 

29. M. J. de Goeje (ed.), Bibliotheca Ceographorum Arabicorum (hereafter 
BGA), V (Leiden, 1885), 317. In an anonymous Arabic fragment in praise of 
Fars, w’hich sounds as if it w'ore composed during the eighth century, the poet voices 
his pride that F&rs never did belong to an Arab tribe. In the second of the three 
lines which Y&qQt, op. cit.^ Ill, 838*'*, quotes, the author speaks of FArs as a coun¬ 
try that “does not belong to Jarm nor to serfs from Ysiman, but w'hich is home to 
the sons of the free, Idkinna-hd lidiani 'l-ahrdri aufdnu.*’ 

30. Y&qfft, op. cit.f II, 16*. On the other hand, there is a tradition (not caught 
up in Carra do Vaux’ nrilcle Dadjdjdl/* in Encyclopaedia of Islam [Leiden, 1913-34], 
I, 886-87) that has the Dajjal, or “Antichrist,” speak Persian and carry a Persian 
shield; cf. Mujlr ad-Tlln al-Hanbali, al-U^is al-jaill hi ta^rt^ al-Quds wa'l-Halil 
(Cairo, 1283), p. 207«. 

31. Kitdb Baghdddf pp. 157-58 (trans., p. 71). 

32. Ibn IsfandiyAr, op. cit., p. 7. 

33. 8outh Arabian castle, here symbolizing the anti-Umayyad AraViian tribes of 
the QahtAn group. 

34. YAqut, op. cit.j II, 413"~**, has al-JurjAni; this nisha to be amended in ac¬ 
cordance with ihid.^ II, 55* *, where a ^I^Abat al-.Tarjard4 is mentioned whose inm 
was Ibrffhtin b. BAdffm; he composed bikaydl^ o^hdr, and a dtwdn shi^r, and ^Aun 
b. Muhammad al-Kindl acted as his rduA: this ^Aun is referred to by <Arlb, Tabari 
continuaius, ed. M. J. dc Goeje (Leiden, 1897), p. 153, as telling §ffl! (d. 947) of an 
incident that occurred in the later days of Samarra; al-gattb al-Baghdffdt, Ta^rtJj. 
Baghddd (Cairo, 1931), XI, 294 (no. 6739), speaks of him as an alfbdrt, ^d^ib hikdydt 
wa~dddhj without, however, offering any biographical dates. 

35. Annales, ed. M. J. de Goeje et al. (Leiden, 1879-1901), II, 1291*~'®, 
quoted by Spuler, op. cil., p. 146, n. 10, and, before him, by J. Wellhauscn, The 
Arab Kingdom and Its Fall (Calcutta, 1927), p. 496, n. 1. Cf. the verse of al-^Abdt 
describing the parties of the civil war in these terms: “As to the summoners to 
Paradise, they are llAshimt; but the Banff Umayya are of those who summon to 
the Fire.” 
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36. Cf., c.R., Ibn Qutaiba, I, 5^ trann. J. llorovitz, Islamic Culture, TV 

(1930), 188: “Government, sultdn, and religion are two brothers; the one of them 
eannot subsist without the other.” The statement is amplified, ibid.y I. 13* “ 
(trans., p. 197), as a saying of Ardashtr, the founder of the Sassanian dynasty (ruled 
A.D. 226-12), to his son: “For religion is the basi.s and kingdom, mulk, the guard; 
that whi(;h has no basis falls to pieces, that which is not guarded, perishes.” Ibii 
al-Mu'tazz, caliph for one day (d. 908), restates the thought in this form: “King- 
ship, mulk, lasts through religion, din: and religion receives strength from kingshij).” 
<3. Ibn al-MuHazz, RnsdHl, ed. Muhammad ^Abdalmutdim Khafajt ((.’airo, 
]3<ir)/1946), p. 08. Herfin! (d. 1048) formulates the idea with a view to uinlerlining 
the .\rabic character of both: “Our religion and the empire are Arabic and they arc 
twins, dUiu-nA vm'd-daula ^arahiyyAni wa-iau^amani” Cf. M. Meyerhof, “Das 
Vorwort zur Drogenkunde des lif^rfinl,” Quellen vnd Studien 2 ur Gcschirhic der 
Natunnssrnsrhnftrn und der Medizin, III (Flerlin, 1932), i)p. 12’® and 39 of reprint. 
For further references, cf. G. E. von Grunebauin, Medieval Islam. .4 Study in Cul¬ 
tural Orientaiion (2d ed.; (Tiicago, 1953), p. 353. 

37. Tttbarf, op. cit., Ill, 1117; trans. \V. M. Patton, Ahmed ibn IJanbal and the. 
Mihna (T..eiden, 1897), pp. 65 -66; the text also in Kitfib liayhdad, j^p. 344 -45 (trans., 
p. 156), Ma’mfin'.s sense of what is essential in Islam is shown, ibid., pp. (>0-61 
(trails., p. 28): ihe anecdote recurs in ^Vyan, 11, 154 -55, ami Ibn ^Vbdrabbihi, 
al-'Iqd al-farid (C’airo, 1321), I, 207-8; note also in Kitab BaghdAd, p. 86 (trans., 
p. 39), Mabnfin’s interesting sociological observation that irjA\ or “neutralism,” 
is the religion of the leaders, fnuluk. 

38. C'f. G. Wiet, Cahiers d'histoirc mondiale, I, i (195:?). 69. 

39. DiwAn, p. 2627-. 

40. IlayawAn, III, 634. Abfi ’l-‘Atfihiya (d. 828) congratulates al-.Ani!n (809-13) 
on his accession to the throne with a poem which begins: “O son of thi* Projihet’s 
paternal uncle, best of create<l beings, you are a mercy to the herd [of your sub¬ 
jects], raljmat nr-ra^iyya"'; cf. Abfi 'l-Faraj al-Isfahant, Kitab al-aghdni, Vol. XXI, 
II. E. Briinnow' (Leiden, 1888), p. 17^ 

41. DiwAn, pji. 78*“79h 

42. Ibid., p. 36®. 

43. Koran 4:62. 

41. DlwAn, p. 148*“*. 

45. Ibid., p. .34**''.* 

46. Ibn HallikAn, WafayAl al-a^yAn, trans. W. MacG. de Slane (Paris, 1843-71), 
I» 577-78; Ibn Hallikiln (d. 1282) quotes Mas^ldt (d. 956), Muruj ad-dahah, ed. 
Barbier de Mi'ynard and Pavet de Courleille (Paris, 1861-79), VI, 257-58; cf. 
also the story of Mahdl and the qA4i Sharik (tl. 794) in Ibn Hallikdn, op. cit., I, 623. 

47. Maihnawt, cd. trans. R. A. Nicholson (Leiden and London, 1925-40), Bk. 
VI, 323 -24 (a=vol. V, 289 [trans., vol. VI, 275]); the passage is quoted by D. M. 
Donaldson, Studies in Muslim Ethics (London, 1953), p. 230. 

48. Travels, ed. C. Defr(imery and B. H. ISanguinetti (Paris, 1853-58), II, 87. 

49. GiilistAn, II, 16; trans. A. J. Arberry, Kings and Beggars. The First Two 
Chapters of Saadi's GulistAn (London, 1945), pp. 81-82. It must, be .said, however, 
that on its part the state tcnderl to degrade religion into a mere tool. Other than in 
the West and in the Byzantine Empire, religion failed to ethieize the siyasa, the 
political conduct of the MusU.m caliphs; and it cannot be judged to have consti¬ 
tuted a moral brake on despotism. A similar view has been expressed by H. H. 
Schaeder, “Impcrium und Kalifat,” Corona, VII (1937), 548. 

60. Recent re-translation from Tabari, op. cit., Ill, 1390-94, by E. Herzfeld, 
Geschichte der Stadt Samarra (Hamburg, 1948), pp. 190"92. In our context the order 
of the caliph to exclude the non-MusliniH from sharing in the education of the Mus- 

* See note (iv) of appendix. 
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liiTifl iH (‘apccially import/int: cf. f it-* IH, 1390'^“®; “tind he forbade that 

their children stiidy in the schools of the Muslims or that a Muslim teach them 
I privately].” 

51. J. Finkel (ed.l, Three Ksmys of JCthiz (('airo, 192(1), pj). 10 38; p.'irlial (runs, 
by the same, Journal of the Americart Oriental Sncitti/, XIA'Il (1927), 322-34. 

52. Ar-liuiid al-jamil li^ildhiyyut ffna bi-sarilj al-Injll, ed. trans. H. (^hidi.ac, S.J., 
unfler the title Refutation eTcellente de. la diviniU de Jesus-Christ d'aprbs Irs Svangiles 
(Paris, 1939), p. *S: see also Intro<hietion, pp. 53 IT. (the edition is missing in GAL, 
Supplement, I, 747, no. 22, as well as in the Appendix tc* the volume). 

53. Ilnyanuin, I, 240. 

54. ibid., I, 121. 

55. Ibid., V, 157-(>1. 

5(1. Dtu'dn I('onstantino|)le, 1.329/1911), IJ, 03; ipioted in part by Viiqtlt, op. rit., 

II, H3(t‘* ^ ; als(» Ithran, 11, 204. 

57. Which he viewed in IVtc, in September, 11S4; cf. Travels, erl. W. Wright 
ami M. de (loeje f2d ed.; Leiden and London, 1907); tran.«. It. ,1. (\ Proadhurst 
(London, 1952), pp. 320 21. 

.'iS. Travels, 11, 112; for rea.soiis not yet e\plaine<l, Ibn PattTlta ri*fers to the re¬ 
tired emperor .as “('ieorg<‘”; cf, IL IL Gibb, Ibn Iht(tu(a. Travels in .4.sm and 
Africa l.iJo -ri/f (London, 1929), p. 358. 

59. Sil)t b. al-^Ajami (d. 1479), Knnuz ad-dahabft UTrlh Ilalab^ trans. J. Sauvaget, 
Materiaui pour servir d rhistoire de la ville d'Alep (Beirut, 1933- 50), II, 1- 2. 

(10. (!^f. B;irh(‘!)raeus (d. 128(1), Chronoyraphia, ed. trans. Sir E. A. W. Butlge 
(Lomlon, 1932), I, 92; and a century before him, Michael Syrus, Jacobite Patriar< h 
of Antioch, 1 1(1(1 99, Chronicle, XI, 4. 'Lhe passage in (pu'stion reads in the transla¬ 
tion by G. Hardy, La Question des langues dansreylist anrienne. 1 (Parts, 1948), p. ,31: 
■‘Le Dieu des vengeances, voyant la mechanceto des Hom.Mins rjui, partout oil ils 
dorninaient, pillaient cnn'llemcmt nos 6glises et nos monasteres et nous condamnal- 
ent sans pitie, amen.a du Sud les fils d’Ismatd pour nous delivrer par eux .... C^.' ne 
fut paa un leger avantage pour nous tl’fdre delivres de la cruaute des Uomaina, de 
leur mechanci’te, de leur colere, de leur cruelle. jalousie el dc* nous trouver cm repos.” 

01. Gf. E. Strauss, “'riie Social I.solation of ahl adh-dhimma,'' P. Uirsehler 
Memorial Book (Hudapest, 1949), pp. 73- 91, and M. Perlmann, “Xotes on Anti- 
Christian Pro]>aganda in the Mamlfik Empire,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, X (1940 42), 843 01. The dimtni monoi)oly on the medical pro¬ 
fession remained intact. Cf. Ibn al-Uhuwwa, the Egyptian mufUasib (d. 1329), 
Ma'dliv) al~qurlm, ed, with summary trans. P». Levy (London, 1938), p. 201 (trans., 
pp. 50 57), and Jfifii?, Buhala\ pp. 109-10 (trjins., pp. 147-48); Ibn Hattfita, op, 
rit., II, 305-0, is indignant when the Jewish physician in the majlis of Muhammad 
b. Aydm, Sultan of Birgi, from 1307 when he conquered the town, to his death in 
1344, a<‘}its himself above the Koran readers. On Muhammad h. Aydin, cf. P. Wit- 
tek, Pas Fiirstentum Mevteschc, Stiidie zur Gesrhirhle Westkleinasiens im IS.-15. 
Jahrhundert (Istanbul, 1934), j). 37. 

02. For the situation in Iran, cf., e.g., Spuler, up. rit., p. 108. 

63. On the importance of the Shf^a under the early Abbasids, cf. L. M.assignoii, 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndisrhen Ge.sellschafl (hereafter ZPMG), XCII 
.(1938), 378-82. 

64. Cf. KitAh Baghdad, pp. 28-29 (trans., p. 13): his insistence on the fair conduct 
of religious di.scussions. 

65. (7. G. Vajda, Rivista degli Studi Oricntali, XVII (1937/38), 173-229: cf. also 
Ifayawdn, IV, 443-00, the collection of poetical attacks on the zindiq: and ibid., 

III, 360, the. list of terms which the zanddiqa were fond of using. 

66. Cf, Kitdb Baghdddf p. Ql®”* (trans., p. 42), where he says that he aspires to 
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revive any good sunna and to do away w’ith heretical innovation: . . . loa-an yaj^ala 
himmaia-hu fi . . . sunnalin ^dlihaiin yuhyi-hd au hid^a yurnitu-hd. 

f)7. Cf., o.g., ^Alt 1). al-Jahm, Diwdn, frag. 30 (pp. 125-26) and 35 (pp. 12S-20). 

68. li. Lewis, Studia Idamicn, 1 (1053), 43-63, stuilies the different tyjn's of dis¬ 
sent with which the Muslims are prepared to reckon. Most important in our con¬ 
text is his analysis of the zindUf, “the criminal dissident” of the Islamic lawyers 
(pp. 55-56). In its further development Islam has tended to make the distinction 
between mii^min and kdjir, Ixdiever and unbeliever, a legal rather than a theological 
question. The “sectarian” will be eoiisidere<l to remain within the iimma as long 
as he conforms to certain basic practice.s of the faith. 

69. Risdlat al-ghvfrdn, cd. Bint ash-Shdti’ (Cairo, 1950), pp. 361 62; on p. 362, 
Ma^arrt notes that every milla has its mulhiddn. 

70. Cf. Miskawaih, apud <Arfh, op. cit., p. 96; quoted by K. Levy, A Baghdad 
Chronicle (Cambridge, 1929), p. 146. 

71. In A.D. 934; cf. A. .lefTery, The Qur^dn as {Scripture (New York, 1952), pp. 
98-100. 

72. (T., e.g., Y&qOt, op. cil., II, 893-94, on his own experiences with the three¬ 
pronged combats in Hayy between Shthtes and Sunnites of the ^anaft and 8hA-fi‘t 
schools. W. Barthold, Mussulman Culture (Calcutta, 1934). p. 102, suggests that 
in Rayy as w’ell as Tsfahfin these fights reflect the tension between the rural popula¬ 
tion, whose majority was Shf<a, and the townspeople, who were mostly Sunnite. 
On thc' situation obtaining in Rayy ca. A.D. 985, cf. also A. Mazahiiri, Vie. 
quotidiennc dcs musulmnns au moyen dge (X^-XIII^ sieck) (Paris, 1951), p. 105. 

73. Cf. B. Spuler, Geschivhie der istamischen Lander. I. Die Chalifenzeit (Leiden, 
1952), p. 30. For another attempt to prevent a national group from learning a lan¬ 
guage of cultural and practical importance, the rulings of the Rabbis against the 
study of Creek should be remembered; cf. G. Bardy, op. cit.., p. 16 (where the 
author speaks of the period from the first through the third centuries A.D.).> 

74. On the process of Arabization, cf. N. Polyak, “L’arabisation de Torient B6mi- 
tique,” Revue des l^ludes ] slamiques, Xll (1938), 35-63, and, for the Berbers, W. Mar- 
vais, “Comment I’Afrique du Nord a <it6 arabis^c,” Annales de VInstitut d'Hudes 
orientalcs, UniversiU d" Alger, IV (1938), 1-22. 

75. Cf., for the phrase, Suyfitl, al-Muzhir fi ^uldm al-lugha (Cairo, 1282), I, 162. 
Of Syriac-speaking background but writing in Greek, John Malalas (ca. 491-578), 
Chronographia, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn, 1831), I, 12 (on p. 12)—reissued in Mignc, 
Palrologia Gracca, XCVIl (Paris, 1865), cols. 76-77—explains that under the name 
of Hebrew, Syriac had been the language of the earthly Paradise. It is interesting 
that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries some extremists among the writers 
who fought for the admission on equal terms of German with Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, designated German as thc language of Paradise; cf. L. Weisgerber, Die 
geschichtliche Kraft der deutschen Sprache (Diisseldorf, 1950), pp. 139 and 150-51. 

76. Ibn Hallik&n, op. cit., 1, 63. 

77. Cf. the anecdote involving al-Kindt (d. 873) and the grammarian Thaflab 
(d. 904), told by F. Rosenthal, Orientalia, n.s., XV (1942), 273. J&hi?! Bu}^ald\ 
p. 212®““ (trans., p. 282), argues that the absence in their language of a word for 
“generosity” proves that the Byzantines are the most miserly of nations; he goes 
on to refute the allegation that the dishonesty of the Persians is evidenced by their 
lacking a word to render the Arabic na§iha, “good or sincere advice,” by pointing 
out that they possess a number of words covering the several ingredients of the 
concept. Toward the end of his life B^rfint emphasizes the superiority of Arabic in 
regard to scientific expression; Persian he considers suitable for telling “the stories 
of the Khosroes,” al-akhhdr aUkisrawiyya —presumably an allusion to Firdausi's 
Shdh^Ndmah (completed ca. 1010)—and for nightly conversations. He goes so far 

^ See note (v) of appendix. 
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as to exclaim; “I prefer to be reviled in Arabic to bein^ praised in Persian." Cf. 
Meyerhof, op. ciL, and 40-41 of reprint. 

78. Op. cif., pp. 64-65. 

79. Cf., e.R., §611 (d. 947), AtjhAr ar-Rdii wa'l-Mvttaqt, trans. M. Canard (Al¬ 
giers, 1946-50), II, 109, on the position of Persian in the BaghdAd of his time. Yet 
Arabs would be fond of Persian poetry as were those noble Ii^fahAnts of pure Arab 
blood who in the ditty quoted by ar-Rdghib al-Iij^fahAnl (d. 1108) ask the ghulAni 
to sing to them in Persian. The lines are cited from the Muitdtfardt al-udahd^ (Cairo, 
1.126), I, 342. by M. Minovi, “Yak6az FAr.siyyAt-i AbA XiivAs," Majalla~yi Ddnish- 
kada-yi Adabiyydt (Teheran), 1954, pp. 1.5-16 of the tiraye-d-pari.^ 

80. Cf. Ibn .lubair, op. cit., pp. 199-200; trans. Broadhurst, pp. 208-0, on the 
bilingual sermon of Sa<lr ad-Dln in Medina. Turkestan in the thirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries had three culture languages; W. Barthold, op. cit., p. 124, refers to the 
shaikh Husfini ad-Dtn <A.simt {Jl. 1273/74, according to the same author, Ency- 
rlopardia of Ifitam, IV, 9155), who is prai.scd by a younger contemporary for having 
produced excellent work “in all the three languages”; “his Arabic verses were 
marked by eloquence, fa^ifia, the Persian verses by wit, inaliha, and the Turkish 
verses by truthfulness, ^ahlba.'* 

81. Cf. L. Weisgerber, Von den K rdf ten der dent schen Sprache (Diisseldorf, 1950), 
I, 37, on the views of the Syrian abbot, Jacob of SarOj (d. as Bishop of BatnA, A.D. 
522); for further information on Jacob, cf. A. Bauinstark, Gcschichte der syrischen 
Literatur (Bonn, 1922), pp. 148-58. 

82. NiyAm al-mulk (?), Siydsat-Ndrnah, ed. trans. C. Schefer (Paris, 1891 93), 
p. 55’“ (trans., p. 81). 

83. Cf. <Utbt, 7'he Kttalt-i-Yamini [Kitdb-i Vamint], trans. from the Persian 
version by J. Reynolds (London, 1858), pp. 406 7. It is only from the second half 
of the twelfth century onward that Persian comes prominently (but by no means 
exclusively) to the fore as the language of officijil documents. In the chancellery of 
the BOm Seljuq, Arabic W’as replaced by Persian as late as A.D. 1259 (cf. H. R. 
Roemcr, Slaatuschreihen der Timuridenzeit (Wiesbaden, 1952], pp. 11, 13). On the 
other hand, it has long been recognized that the Arabic of the kdiib owes a great 
dc;il to the form tradition of his Sassanian predecessors.^ 

84. Cf. F. Rosenthal,i4 History of Muslim Historiography (Leiden,1952), pp.78 -79. 

85. Cf., in this context, II. 11. Schaeder, “Der Orient in der Zeitenwende," 
Corona, VII (1937), 277-304, esp. pp. 302 3. 

86. Dtwdn, p. 314’"’. The successful battle of Badr, A.D. 624, was Muhammad’s 
first significant triumph in his fight against the pagans of Mecca. 

87. Kitdb Baghddd, pp. 74-75 (trans., p. 34). 

88. <Utbf, op. cit., pp. 392-93. For a further discussion of the Muslim concept of 
history see below’, pp. 178-75. 

89. Sauvaget, Matirianx, I, 66 and 66, n. 3, quoting from Ibn ash-Shihna (d. 
1485), Ad-Durr al-munta^b fi taht^ mamlakat Halab (cf. also GAL, Supplement, I, 
568), provides an instance in the person of PiyA) ad-Dtn b. Muhammad al- 
HakkArt (d. 1189), who began his career as a canon lawyer and imdm to become 
chief of police in Aleppo and an omfr in Egypt.’* 

90. The madrasa ^aghrt-Wirmishiyya in Aleppo was founded by Taghrl-Wir- 
‘mish, governor of the town, in 1430/37. This Taghrt-Wirmish was the son of a mer¬ 
chant of BahasnA (to follow the writing of YAqAt, op. cit., I, 770; a locality between 
Mar^ash and SumaisAt), and his name had originally been Pusain; cf. Sauvaget, 
op. cit., I, 172-73. * 

91. Diwdn (Bombay, 1306/1888), p. 98«: quoted by YAqAt, op. cit., II, 671«. 

92. Cf. Sauvaget, op. cit., II, 19. 

^ See n*)te (vi) of ap{)endix. 2 ,S<‘e notes (vii) and (viii) of appendix. 

® See note (ix) of ap|M*ndix. * See note (x) of apfiendix. 
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93. Cf. W. Heffening, Das talamiache Fremdenrecht hiz zu den islamiach-friin- 
kiachen Slaatavertrdgen (Hanover, 1925), eRp. pp. 32-34, 56, 108; in prartiee tlieduties 
levied depended solely on the nature of the goods to be imported. 

94. Cf., e.g., the compliment paid to §01! and recorded by him, op. cit., I, 156, 
and, later, the experience of Ibn Bat^dlta, op. cit., II, 11, when he hears in Ba^ra, 
erstwhile the birthplace of grammatical studies, a l^ufha full of solecisms. 

95. Op. cit., p. 284»-* (trans., p. 296). 

96. Cf., however, the earlier Ibn Qutaiba (d. 889), ^UytLn, I, t-y; trans. Horovitz, 
lahimic Culture, IV, 173: '‘When I had become aware ... of the disappearance of 
learning, Government being too busy to set up a market for Adah, so that it became 
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97. The Table Talk of a Mesopotamian Judge, ed. trans. D. S. Margoliouth (Lon¬ 
don, 1921-22), pp. 6-8 (trans., pp. 5-8); for the rising interest in the golden age of 
Baghdad in cultural phenomena, cf. the observation of F. Meinecke, Die Knt- 
stehung des Historiamua (Munich and Berlin, 1936), I, 43: (in the course of a discus¬ 
sion of Leibniz Meinecke says) “Alle spatere Kultur- und Zivilisationsgeschicht- 
sehreibung mit ihrer bewussten Zuruckdrangung der staatlich-militarischen rie- 
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ARAB CULTURE 


The concept of an Arab culture within the civilization of Islam 
may be accepted as a useful abstraction, somewhat like that of an 
Italian or German culture within the civilization of Western 
Christendom before the emergence of Italy and Germany as po¬ 
litical units. 

The civilization of Islam came into being as a result of the estab¬ 
lishment of an Arabic empire in the seventh century A.D. when, 
for the first time in history, Arabic national consciousness was 
made politically effective by a religious leader. 

The problem of the cultural cohesion of the Arab world cannot 
even be approached before the limited autonomy of Arab within 
Islamic civilization is realized. The Arabs, over against other 
Muhammadan peoples such as the Persians or the Turks, have 
kept their identity within the Islamic sphere, but the constituent 
elements of this identity no longer include as conspicuously that 
ethnic homogeneity that gave to the early leadership of the empire 
its peculiar compactness but later contributed to its ruin through 
its exclusiveness—social, political, and at times even religious. 

Those Arabs, Bedouins for the most part, who conquered for the 
early caliphs the vast expanses between Transoxiana and northern 
Spain everywhere constituted a precariously small minority and 
could never have maintained their sovereignty without enlisting 
the active support of at least part of their erstwhile subjects. In 
Mesopotamia, in Syria, and in Palestine, the Semitic Arabs of the 
peninsula were superimposed on other Semitic population strata. 
Here they seem to have merged quickly with the native stock that 
for centuries had been accustomed to tw^o loosely knit semi-inde¬ 
pendent Arab buffer states intended to protect the Persian and the 
Byzantine borders, respectively, against the ever threatening im¬ 
pact of the nomad. In due course of time the huge majority of the 
earlier settlers became completely Arabized and, for all practical 
purposes, indistinguishable from their masters. 

In other parts of the empire racial amalgamation failed. In the 
Iranian countries and in Central Asia the thinly spread Arab 
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invaders were gradually absorbed by the older ethnic groups. In 
Egypt, the peasant population has become Arab in language only, 
largely maintaining the racial strains of Pharaonic times. Bedouins 
of true Arab descent are relegated to certain districts at the rim 
of the desert. The upper classes, and perhaps the population of the 
urban centers as a whole, show a strong admixture of Turkish and 
Circassian blood, thus reflecting the developments of Egyptian 
history during the last eight hundred years. 

The decline of the Arab element during the last centuries of its 
domination facilitated the extinction of Muslim rule on Spanish 
soil (A.D. 1492). In North Africa, west of Tunisia, the racial and 
even the linguistic resistance of the Berbers could not be overcome. 
Ill the early days of Arab intrusion Berber nationalism inspired 
endless revolts. Though unable to break the foreign yoke, the Ber¬ 
bers could not be assimilated, and they succeeded in preserving 
many of their old institutions and customs, at the same time im¬ 
parting the imprint of their mentality to North African Islam and 
the imprint of their phonetic habits to the Arabic dialects of that 
region. 

The Arab belt is dominated by Islam, Founded by an Arab 
prophet, codified in an Arab sacred book, developed by an Arab 
state, and promoting Arab supremacy, Islam and Arabism have 
come to be largely identified. The fact that the dominion of Islam 
considerably exceeds the Arabic area does not militate against the 
central position the Arabs held and hold in propagation and organi¬ 
zation of the Muslim faith. Nor does the heavy debt owed by Islam 
to non-Arab adherents displace the Arabs from their leading posi¬ 
tion, particularly since the non-Arabs—for the most part Persians 
and Turks—made their contribution in Arabic and only rarely 
stressed their national background. While for many centuries the 
principal Muslim sovereigns were non-Arabs, and Arabia had 
ceased to be the political center of gravity in Islam soon after the 
Prophet Muhammad’s death (A.D. 632), Arabia proper or, more 
specifically, Mecca, the Prophet’s birthplace, has remained the 
heart of the Islamic world. 

Muhammad made Mecca the seat of the foremost sanctuary of 
Islam, the Ka^ba, toward which the believer turns when praying, 
and he imposed the obligation on every Muslim to perform at least 
once in his life the pilgrimage to this hallowed place and to partici¬ 
pate in the ceremonies which the Prophet had adapted from age- 
old heathen ritual. It is still a moot question whether the Prophet 
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conceived of his mission as universal or as confined to the Arabs 
(which, in his day, meant: to the Arab Peninsula). In any event 
Islam, in this respect resembling Judaism, remained at bottom a 
national religion, despite its universal claim and its international 
expansion. In the early days conversion to Islam was not complete 
for a non-Arab unless he also had found for himself a place in 
Arab society by becoming affiliated as a client to one of the Arab 
tribes. At tlie same time the rulers, while rather indifferent to the 
beliefs of their subjects outside of Arabia, rigorously pursued a 
policy of making Arabia entirely Muslim. The same tendency found 
expression in the particular aversion then shown by some circles to 
Christians of Arab blood—an aversion stirred less by their re¬ 
ligious dissent than by the dissociation from national unity that 
seemed implied. Thus, although frequently indebted to non-Arabs 
for the higher development of Islam and although fighting under 
the banner of non-Arab princes for the greater glory and the wider 
dissemination of his faith, the Arab most fully realized the integra¬ 
tion of religion and what we now call nationality. To him, state 
and religion became coextensive to such a degree that, not only 
did he come to interpret Islam and Christendom as nations rather 
than as bodies of believers, but he otherwise than, for example, 
his Turkish fellow Muslims—became immune to that movement 
of complete secularization winch at one time seemed inseparable 
from Westernization, even where he took the side of progress and 
reform as inspired by his contact \^dth Europe. 

This situation has suggested to some that religion, perhaps in 
combination with language, might be used as the decisive factor in 
accounting for the cohesion of Arab culture. Such an assumption, 
however, would disregard non-Muslim groups which, without any 
shadow of doubt, consider themselves and are considered Arabs. 
In fact, the Christian Arabs have everywhere been prominent in 
awakening Arab consciousness, and they have increasingly come to 
the fore as leaders in the independence movements in the several 
Arab countries, although it would appear that after victory is won 
tliey are again relegated to a more modest role. 

In any case, profession of Islam will not suffice to delimit the 
ranks of the Arab community, although it will continue one of the 
significant, not to say dominant, features of that community as a 
whole.^ 

The tendency to identify Arab and Muslim issues is unmistakable 
in some quarters.* It is not surprising that Arab nationalism in its 
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fight for a new unity should avail itself of the traditional feeling 
of religious unity permeating the majority of its actual or prospec¬ 
tive converts. In the mind of the medieval community, Islam as 
th(» true basis of citizensliip (counteracted to some extent the 
breakup of the Muslim world into regional powers constantly en¬ 
gaged in fratricidal strife.® The individual believer was at home 
wherever a Muslim prinece lield sway. Ibn Battuta, the famous 
traveler (d. 1377), a native of Tangier, was made a judge, first in 
Delhi (India) and later in the Maldive Islands, when he happened 
to pass through those eountries. That great liistorian and states¬ 
man, Ibn IJaldiin (d. 1406), born in Tunis, served various princes 
in North Africa and finally sat as ('hief Judge in ('airo. The num¬ 
ber of non-Turks who, on the basis c^f their Muslim faith, rose to 
liigh and highest office in the Ottoman Empire is legion. The more 
backward an Islamic community appears from tlie modern—or the 
nationalist—viewpennt, the more readily it will assert its solidarity 
with those coreligionists whom the principle of nationality would 
bar from co-operation. As late as 1928 Ibn Su^ud, king and spokes¬ 
man of tlie Wahhabi state of Arabia, declared that he was in the 
first place a Muhammadan and only in the second place an Arab/ 
It is in harmony with this attitude tliat Ibn Sirud could take 
Muslims from draq, Syria, and Egypt into his cabine^t without 
arousing animosities among his subjects. Wh(4,her such a procedure 
would still be possible, say, in Egypt, is more than doubtful. 

Thus it might be felt that the substitution of common histor}' 
or common tradition for common religion would suffice to portray 
more adequately the foundation of Arab cultural uniformity. Such 
an apparent broadening of the basis of unity, liowever, encounters 
two grave obstacles. It is true that the nationalistic non-]\Iuslims 
of today would thus be brought into the fold, but at the same time 
it might be found that, during the last few centuries at least, the 
Arab world has not really been molded by a common history. 

The experiences of Morocco, of Egypt, and of the Yemen, to 
select three areas somewhat at random, not only differed widely 
but show little or no connection or interaction. In other words, the 
several Arab states have on the whole lived their individual lives 
ever since the decline of the caliphate, at any rate throughout the 
last thousand years. Never did the Muslim states unite for con¬ 
certed action against the Crusaders; never again has Islam at¬ 
tained that political unity which would correspond to its ideological 
cohesion. The Ottoman Empire at its height was far from embrac- 
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ing all Islamic territory and, besides, it may be questioned wfjether 
their common fate as parts of the empire would suffice to knit 
together those Arabs whose forebears shared this fate, Jiowever 
much their subjection to the Turk contributed to rouse their Arab 
consciousness. Insistence on their more recent history would in¬ 
evitably tend to stress and strengthen regionalism and certainly 
could not provide a raison d'etre for that vague uniformity which 
binds the Arab world together. 

Within those areas where the whole population can look back on 
a historical experience truly common to all, the unsuitability of the 
criterion becomes apparent when it is realized that the several 
religious groups of which the population w^as and is composed are 
bound to view that experience with widely divergent emotions. It 
is debatable how much, if any, influence, say, the Copt in Egypt or 
the Christian in Mesopotamia has had in making the decisions and 
doing the deeds of the past centuries which now are presented to 
him as the history of his country and as his own historical back¬ 
ground. The part his ancestors w’ere made to play is none too apt 
to inspire that solidarity of collective reminiscences which forms 
one of the psychological mainstaj's of the modern national state. 

It is true that love of the country of one’s birth is not necessarily 
dependent on having a big political stake in it; and it is further 
true that, for example, in the United States children of immigrants 
—and often the immigrants themselves—accept the deeds of 
Washington and of Lincoln as a part of their personal historical 
background, although they know that their ancestors actually 
formed part of an entirely different community. So it may be con¬ 
cluded with some justification that, in becoming identified with a 
group, its past, too, is adopted in a perfectly natural process and 
as of right. While exactly this can be observed among the religious 
minorities in the Arab countries, the element of common history 
remains inadequate to explain the essence and limits of Arab unity. 
The cultivation of common tradition and common experience in 
the past is not the cause but the result of a feeling based on other 
emotionally potent possessions which are held in common. 

It is entirely in keeping with the ideas prevailing in the West 
that community of language should emerge as the true foundation 
of the feeling of solidarity binding together and delimiting the Arab 
world. In a sense this unity is ideal rather than real, as actual oral 
communication betw^een unschooied natives of Morocco and Tr4q 
could hardly lead to satisfactory understanding.® But the con- 
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sciousness of being a speaker of Arabic and the pride taken in 
possessing one of the greatest and most beautiful—and to the na¬ 
tive tlie greatest and the most beautiful—vehicles of human 
thought ever developed outweigh in the mind of the individual the 
indistinct realization of differences with which, in the majority of 
cases, he himself will hardly ever have to cope. Whatever the limits 
of the area within which the uneducated speaker could make him¬ 
self adequately understood, he know^s that the printed word will 
make its way all through the ^arabiyya.^ 

The Koran, believed to embody every conceivable beauty of 
style and to he inimitable in point of diction, provides in the more 
backward districts the basis of all instruction and is sedulously 
studied in the elementary schools even in the most advanced 
countries. To the Muslim a verbatim revelation vouchsafed to 
Muhammad by Allah, the Lord of the Worlds, the Koran is to the 
Western student an outstanding literary achievement. Confronted 
with the task of expressing emotions and visions, doctrines and 
regulations, unfamiliar to his contemporaries in a language not 
hitherto used to such purpose, Muhammad proved, in the intro¬ 
duction of new terms, turns of phrase, and forms of style, one of 
the great literary innovators of all times. The sacred character of 
the Book did not entirely prevent imitation nor ev^en parody, but 
theological reverence soon isolated the Koran behind a cloud of 
fervent admiration. This attitude may account for the somewhat 
surprising fact that apart from innumerable quotations the influ¬ 
ence of the Koran on the subsequent dev’^elopment of Arabic litera¬ 
ture has been far less marked than we would be prepared to expect; 
in fact, this influence can be called rather insignificant. Suffice it to 
observe that the poetically most suggestive parts of the Koran, 
the colorful and passionate descriptions of the Last Day, are hardly 
ever reflected in the poetry of the early Islamic period. 

Literature, to be exact, poetry and prose accounts of tribal 
affairs, had always been the art of the Arabs par excellence. Al¬ 
ready the pagan Arabs appear to have been highly language¬ 
conscious. The incipient stages of the Arabic literary development 
are hidden from our sight, but the earliest surviving documents— 
dating probably from the second half of the fifth century A.D.— 
are products of a fairly evolved poetical convention, well on its 
way to becoming stereotyped. The extent to which subject matter 
and presentation had become uniform and subject to rigid rules 
has been considerably overrated by both Eastern and Western 
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studentj^. XovertlieleKss, a forceful restriction of subjects ami 
imagery admitted, on the one hand, and of poetical forms accepted, 
on the other, is characteristic of the classical tradition in Arabic 
poetry. 

Ready understanding of this classical poetry has for many 
centuries been out of reach for even the educated speaker of Arabic. 
While perhaps not as far apart syntactically—and definitely less 
so with regard to grammatical forms as the language of the 
Homeric poems and the (ireek of the Hellenistic period, both 
vocabular}'^ and background of the early poetry are sufficientl}' 
removed from present-day conventions to render this part of liis 
heritage largely unintelligible to the conten\porary Arab. His ex¬ 
clusion from its actual enjoyment does not, liowevcr, diminisli the 
store he sets by this signal achievement of his ancestors—an 
achievement which those ancestors as well as most of tlie early 
collectors and critics believed unmatclied by any foreign literature. 

Leaving aside classical poetry, every cdiKvated speaker of Arabic 
participates, as it were, in the ownership of a huge body of writings 
dealing with all branches of endeavor known to the Middle Ages 
and of a slightly less voluminous corpus of bellcH-lcttres still for the 
most part within his reach. The adoption of the Western romantic 
attitude toward folk art Inis increased those venerable, and in part 
extremely valuable, treasures by conceding some standing to the 
once despised products of popular imagination, such as The Arabian 
Nights or the ^Antar Novel. Thus the consciousness of being heirs 
and continuators of an ample and brilliant literature greatly 
strengthens the consciousness of cultural unity. 

The misconception that Arab national self-consciousness is an 
outgrowth of the nineteenth century must be guarded against with 
great care. The ninetcentli century saw its revival, its quickening 
into a political force, and, of course, a substantial enlargement of 
scope and territory, but the sentiment dates back mulatis mutandis 
to the days of paganism. The heathen Arab was extremely race- 
minded. The purity of his genealogy, i.e., of his Arab descent on 
both sides, was highly valued and, tlierefore, jealously watched. 
Not many half-breeds were admitted to social equality before Islam. 
Religion was all the more powerless to eradicate ethnic pride as 
the foundation of the empire conferred an undreamed of boon on 
membership in the dominant race. 

Side by side with the fight for influence in the state, waged by 
the subjected nations with increasing fury and success, went the 
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to discredit that race prejudice under whose protection social 
(liscriinination against the Muslim of non-Arab an(;esiry was prac¬ 
ticed ill open conflict with the injunctions of tlie faith. Tlie political 
monopoly was gradually yielded under the rule of the Abliasid 
caliphs (from A.D. 750), but the social preponderance of the Arabs 
never declined completely since it was they who had broiiglit forth 
the Prophet and the dynasties of the ruling caliphs. By that time, 
however, the descent on the mother’s side was no longer considered 
relevant; even most of the later caliphs were the sons of foreign- 
born slave girls. Moreover, the racial composition of the upper 
stnita became more and more cfimplex as the influx of Iranians 
and Turks increased, some of tliem becoming Arabized, some 
unable or unwilling to lie assimilated. 

In this nianrier (outside of tlie penin.sula proper) Arab conscious¬ 
ness as a political factor weakeni^d, or at least lost to a large extent 
its practical importance siii(*e the ethnic distinctions within tiie 
erstwliile empin* tended to recede behind the supernational unity 
of Islam. Little did it matter that time and again events betrayed 
the influence of groupings national rather than religious. The inde¬ 
pendent development of J^msia was interpreted less as an Iranian 
national revival than as the secession of the Persian Shi^a sectari¬ 
ans. The national wars between I urkc}^ and Persia from the six¬ 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries were eondvicted on both sides 
as against heretics, with all the fervor and bitterness of religious 
strife. When in the sixteenth century Muslim Turkey liad united, 
at least in name, the whole of the Arab belt, with the sole exception 
of Morocco, within her empire, the Arab spirit in Hither Asia 
became dormant, so to speak, the Bedouins of the peninsula being 
perhaps least affected by the tendencies of the period. For it was 
the northern Bedouins who, although devoid of nationalist tend¬ 
encies and intent solely upon restoring primeval Islam, through 
the Wahhabi movement gave the first impulse to the reawakening 
of that political Arab self-consciousness that the victory of the 
Arab religion had well-nigh obliterated. 

When all the elements that today go into the making of an Arab 
have been considered (in so far as they will yield to analysis), 
allowance will yet have to be made for an additional facdor, and 
this is a purely psychological one. It is, in the last resort, for the 
individual to decide (and for the community to accept his decision) 
that he will identify himself primarily as an Arab—and not as an 
Egyptian or a Lebanese; as an Arab—and not above all as an Arab 
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Christian or an Arab Muslim; as an Arab—and not as an Arabic¬ 
speaking “Phoenician” or an Arabic-speaking descendant of tlie 
Pliaraohs. It is this very factor of the personal adoption of an Arab 
affiliation which, in the case of certain local intelligentsias and of 
certain non-Muslim groups, makes the personal adherence to 
“Arabism” so much of a matter of soul-searching and so intensely 
meaningful when it has been reached and, again, so painfully 
problematical wlicn it is not readily ratified by those Arabic-speak¬ 
ing circles who would still confine full membership in the Arabic 
world, or its political segments, to tlic Muslim representative of 
their civilization.^ 

Tlie casual onlooker is struck by the picturesque uniformity of 
Islamic civilization. Individual objects as well as entire cities 
appear to speak the same Formensprache^ most clearly symbolized 
1 ) 3 " the sinuous intricacies of the Arabic script, the foreignness of 
it all being emphasized and protected by a difficult and puzzling 
language. (jraduall3", the student becomes aware of the inexhausti¬ 
ble diversity hiding behind the colorful veil, and he f)erceivcs the 
national and the regional elements. Further analysis reveals the 
alien provenience of much that looked indigenous; still, in the end, 
the most careful investigation will have to testif3" to that unity in 
the spiritual structure and that amazing power of adaptation that 
will present the foreign borrowing, hardl3' recognizable, in native 
garb. More and more w"e have come to discover non-Arab or non- 
Islamic elements in the framework of this civilization: the Chris¬ 
tian, the Jewish, and, increasingl3" prominent, the Hellenistic, and 
the Persian, and even the Indian contributions stand out clearly 
to the trained C3’e, the early Muslim scholars themselves being 
alive to some extent to their dependence on non-Muslim erudition. 
The evolution of Muhammad's preaching with its comparatively 
poor background of Arabian civilization into the cultural S3'stem 
of Islam with its claim to universal validity, forcefully coloring 
with its own and unmistakable patina every single object appropri¬ 
ated and every single thought accepted, is one of the most fasci¬ 
nating spectacles history presents. 

The center of this S3'stem is religion. The modern Occidental, 
attracted by the theological development of the rigid monotheism 
preached by Muhammad, is apt to overlook the subordinate place 
of doctrine in this system winch aims primarily at regulating all 
and everything, in the life of the individual as w"ell as in that of 
the community, in obedience to specific prescriptions issued by the 
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Lord through His Prophet. There is nothing too slight, loo per¬ 
sonal, too intimate not to stand in need of being arranged by the 
divine will. This approach, while completely ritualizing life, im¬ 
parts meaning to the most insignificant act and hallows it as a 
necessary affirmation of the eternal order. No distinction exists 
between matters sacred and profane since notliirig is religiously 
irrelevant. Such a system is bound to prize stability, (^od is above 
change and so is His order, revealed once and for all by His Mes¬ 
senger. So change has to be justified as tlie true interpretation of 
the divine ordinance finally arrived at, as the reversal from impious 
innovation to the purity of the bcgiimiugs, or else it must be ig¬ 
nored, denied, or fought. 

The Muslim world has frequently been exposed to forcible po¬ 
litical changes and to thoroughgoing transformations of social 
stratification; beliefs were adopted and discarded, conventions 
and mores developed and forgotten, but the conviction of the 
basic and unalterable identity of the believer’s way of life from 
the day of the Prophet through the frailties of his own time until 
the world comes to its appointed end on the Day of Resurrection 
upheld tlie ideal unity of a community wliich, at least politically, 
had long ceased to exist. It is the main endeavor of the conserva¬ 
tive Muslim of today to save this continuity cither by proving the 
compatibility of “modernism” with Islam or by arguing Islamic 
origin for Western contributions and impeaching the divines of the 
past for their neglect. 

Obviously, originality will not be as highly prized as we are wont 
to prize it. But the Arab’s unimaginative mind—the flourishing 
invention and the fantastic element in works like The Arabian 
Nights are due mostly to Persian and Indian inspiration—and his 
sober realism, his powers of accurate observation, his exactitude, 
his collector’s diligence are well accommodated by the pattern 
of Islamic civilizs^tion. The formalism of the religious approach 
is repeated in literature, even in science. Throughout the great 
age of Arabic literature the critics placed verbal perfection above 
poetical originality, and the public was w^ell contented to hear 
the familiar motifs again and again if only they were couched in 
choice and carefully shaded language. A new twist given a hack¬ 
neyed theme, a small step forward toward absolute stylistic per¬ 
fection, sufficed to justify the poet’s labors. Inherited forms were 
faithfully preserved. For a few centuries poetry grew in scope and 
beauty, overcoming the opposition of the philologist and the con- 
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servative critic, but after A.D. 1100 all beauty of invention, all 
the freshness that would charm the Western reader, was definitely 
stifled by tlie excessive elaboration of wording and the deteriora¬ 
tion of taste brought about by the compulsion to outdo predeces¬ 
sors in the treatment of well-AvorTi ideas, within tlie narrow limits 
of unalterable forms. The cont/'inpt shown toward popular poetry 
hastened the natural trend of any learned literature to lose contact 
with reality. 

The same disregard for mere factuality is betrayed in the Arabs^ 
attempt at political science. At a time when the power of the 
caliphate had dwindled to near-nothingness, when it was evident to 
anybody who wished to open his eyes that the glory of the uni¬ 
versal Islamic state had departed forever, al-JMawardi (d.l058), 
when developing his constitutional theories laid out in grandiose 
detail the functions and duties of the calipli as the protector of 
Islam. Never once did he stop to bring his postulates in accord with 
the world in which he was living; never once did he deviate from 
the normative truth as dcducible from revelation and tradition; and 
lie would have indignantly rejected the suggestion that he had 
written an utopian book. He recognized and deplored the short¬ 
comings of his period, but he took no note of them for his system. 
Despite his participation in practical politics (noticeable though it 
is in his clever adjustment of caliphal and cxtracaliphal power as 
well as in his precedent-guided discussion of the problems of deposi¬ 
tion and succession), al-Maward! would never have conceded to 
mere facts higher validity than to logical necessity. 

Tlie very meticulousness with which the Lord w^as observed to 
have laid dowm the rules of life for the believer, with a view to his 
ultimate salvation, stimulated the interest in this world. Outside 
of small circles of devotees whose pained souls were preparing in 
prayer for the terrible Hour that wwld decide whether their sleep¬ 
less eyes w^ould see the face of the Lord in Paradise or whether 
eternal damnation w^as to be tlieir lot—outside of those circles, 
the secular spirit w^as strong. 

Islam has always been humanist in the sense that it gave its 
attention to man rather than to metaphysics or the conquest of 
nature. This is not to say that Islam is averse to speculation. The 
subtlety of its theological distinctions easily matches the finesse of 
the great teachers of the Church, and it was Muslim philosophy 
that inspired Western thought in the later Middle Ages. But the 
educational ideals developed within Islam demand polymathiaf an 
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encyclopedic knowledge of all and everything established and ex¬ 
perienced by the human mind. Revelation provides the key to tliis 
as well as to the other world, but to be versed in religious knowledge 
is not enough. Familiarity with the salient facts of nature and liis- 
tory is also required, not for the professional theologian, but for 
the cultured man of the world and for tJie learned in general. 

The erudite is not expected to add to the store of inherited 
truths. Explanation and comment make up his task, aside from 
the presentation and skillful organization of the material whicdi, as 
time progresses, is augmented by the accepted opinions of his 
predecessors and teachers. While the warrior qualities of the early 
Arabic ideal gradually lose their compelling attraction, the tra¬ 
ditional emphasis on perfection of style and command of poetical 
and rhetorical technique increases constantly. The kdtiby secretary 
of state, composer of official documents, influences the concepts of 
educational accomplishment. By his elaborate style he \^ins ad¬ 
miration for himself, and added prestige for his princely employer. 
The art of things weW, in fact, of saying them better than 

anyone else, spurs the ambitions of the scribe, who employs his 
all-embracing knowledge of history, of literature, of theology, and 
of legal tradition to conceal the monotony of liis spirit behind a 
fireworks of allusions and tropes, rendering facts and the substance 
of things subservient to aesthetical pleasure. Cleverness and deli¬ 
cacy of taste, an awareness of nuances almost painful to the modern 
Occidental, produce fragile masterpieces of incredible refinement 
but of utter sterility and emptiness—documents of an intellect 
sensitive only to its own satisfaction. 

This trend of mind makes for playful planning, for that, readiness 
to indulge in exuberant schemes which is apt to contrast cruelly 
with an apparent inability for the sustained labors of execution. 
There is hardly any inherited trait the modernist Arab wishes so 
ardently to break away from as this intoxicating twin-gift of 
audacious dreaming and executive ineffectiveness. There is no as¬ 
pect of Arab life that would not gain by derhetorization. 

It is this accentuation of the formal side of intellectual achieve¬ 
ment, coupled with a certain indifference to the betterment of his 
lot and, in point of fact, the spiritual and political barrenness of 
Arab life since the Crusades, which have fostered in the West the 
idea of Arab decadence. But the age-long reverie has ended, and 
the Arabs find themselves awake in a world that has completely 
changed, and changed for the most part to their disadvantage. Life 
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in the medieval community was an easy life compared with the 
unprecedented tension of the modern age. Discipline, patience, 
and social co-operation, a refocusing of intellectual interests, new 
standards in human relations as well as in public morality—one 
van but admire the effort to activate the virtues incident to a newly 
acquired system of values. 

The West has been fond of viewing the Oriental as a fatalist, a 
man, in other words, who resigns himself in all vicissitudes to the 
whims of destiny, renouncing personal initiative as useless if not 
impious. It is true that in its answer to the problem of Free Will 
Islam inclines to a deterministic solution; it is equally true that it 
cherishes the concept of predestination, and finally it must be ad¬ 
mitted that, had the the communis opinio^ vigorously de¬ 

manded a different doctrine, the theologians could have inter¬ 
preted the none too consistent pronouncements of the Koran in a 
manner to suit the spiritual needs of the believers. All this is to 
say tliat the Muslim deeply feels man's insignificance, the uncer¬ 
tainty of his fate, and the omnipotence of the uncontrollable 
power above him. Therefore, perhaps, he is more readily prepared 
than tlie Westerner to accept the accomplished fact. Constitutional 
law sanctions the rule of the successful usurper. In an accommo¬ 
dating mood, not quite devoid of cjmicism, tlie Muslim usually 
acquiesces in impositions backed by superior force. He is aware of 
the transient character of human power and is apt to minimize its 
ultimate influence. On the other hand, one glance at the countless 
rebellions in Muslim lands will show that tlie believer's acquies¬ 
cence had very definite and rather narrow limits. However often 
disappointed in its expectations, the populace w^as ever ready to 
fight for a cause instead of patiently waiting for the preordained 
outcome. So it seems highly doubtful whether “fatalism” can be 
actually described as a retarding power in politics, unless it be con¬ 
sidered one among several coexisting attitudes which vaguely influ¬ 
ence human reaction to the experience of living. 

The spirit of present-day democracy is the spirit of progress. In 
fact, the belief in progress transcends ideological boundaries and 
can be regarded as tlie common property of the Western and of the 
Westernized parts of the world. Medieval Islam did not hold this 
belief. On the contrary, it shared the belief—that had generally 
prevailed in antiquity—that mankind is on the decline and that 
civilization is deteriorating. This belief, very naturally, was ac¬ 
companied by unbounded reverence for the contribution of former 
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generations. The consciousness of being an epigone never left the 
Muslim intellectual. Contrary experience proved unable to elimi¬ 
nate this basic attitude. The ninth and tenth centuries A.D. saw 
a most impressive cultural upsurge. Science and literature devel¬ 
oped as never before, material culture progressed at an astounding 
rate, the political power of the Muslims had continued to grow for 
centuries—but all this barely sufficed to impart to some exclusive 
circles of predominantly literary interests a not too assured feeling 
of superiority over the past. Contemporary poetrj' was recognized 
as equal, occasionally as superior, to that of the days of yore; but 
the same critic who most valiantly fought against the prejudice 
favoring the Ancients proclaimed on another page of his book the 
inevitable, the natural, inferiority of each subsequent age.* 

It is (‘haracteristic that tlie believers in progress are found 
largely among the sectarians or those not in good standing with 
orthodoxy. Thus it is the Fatimids of the tenth century whose ad¬ 
herents are carried forward hy a feeling of youthful vigor ; it is the 
Isma^ili dignitary, Hamid ad-l)in Kirmani (d. 1017), \vho speaks 
of the superiority of his own age over the past;® and it is again a 
great scholar of unorthodox (but not sectarian) leanings, the physi¬ 
cian and philosopher, Abd Bakr ar-Razt (d. 925 or 934), who in¬ 
sists that the epigone can and will surpass the Ancients provided 
he has studied their w’orks and made them the basis of his owm 
endeavors.^® Tow^ard the end of the tenth century, the Ash barite 
theologian, al-B4qiliani (d. 1013), in discussing the problem of the 
sinlessness of tlie prophets, goes so far as to suggest that ‘^in 
Mullammad^s community there might be some more excellent than 
Muhammad [himself in the period) from his call to his death.”'^ 
Needless to say, the consensus never would endorse this view\ 
This world view received new support from the depressing politi¬ 
cal situation as it developed through tlie decay of the calipliate. 
Certainly the thoughtless traditionalism of the later Middle Ages 
was greatly strengthened when, to use the Arabic expression, “the 
door of independent searching’* (bdb al-ijtihdd) was considered 
closed and contemporary effort restricted to endless repetition and 
regrouping of the work done by the earlier authorities. The gap 
betwreen the melancholy doctrine of inescapable decline and the 
impetuous optimism characteristic of the “modern” age is not to 
be bridged. The attitudes are irreconcilable. “Modernism” calls for 
initiative. And far more deadly to initiative than the Muslim ver¬ 
sion of the concept of predestination is the conviction that w^hat- 
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ever our exertions, the world in which we live is bound to de(;line. 

Such, then, was the mood of Arab culture when it found itself 
once apaiii face to face with an advancing West. From time im¬ 
memorial, weaves of cultural encroachment had surged back and 
fortli around the Mediterranean basin. Hellenism had taken root 
in the Near East in the wake of Alexander’s armies; the heirs to 
the Roman Empire were expelled by the successors of the Arab 
Prophet, to return as Christian knights and traders for a precarious 
two hundred years of Crusader colonization. When their strong¬ 
holds had fallen, the turn of the East had come, and the Turks 
took over the Balkans to the very threshold of Central Europe. 
But slowly the Turks lost their grip and receded closer and closer 
to Asia. 

Although, in general, fear and incomprehension marked the out¬ 
look of East and West on one another, and although the latent 
political and religious hostility between Islam and Christianity- 
glowering at one another across the sea---only rarely softened to 
indifTereiice, a partial community of foundation made recurrent 
interaction of their fates appear less accidental, more meaningful, 
and more fruitful even, than a clash of any two unrelated culture 
systems would have been. In a sense, war between the West and 
the Near East was civil war, and cultural interchange, a develop¬ 
ment within one area of civilization. 

The Greek heritage, Roman law, the concept of revealed religion, 
monotheism, the technique of philosophical thought, the scholastic 
approach to theology -they were present on both sides of the 
Mediterranean, in different proportions and amalgamations, to 
be sure, encased in local, alien matter, appearing distorted in the 
eyes of both antagonists, and put to perverted use. Still intellectual 
communication remained possible, with its usual result of stimula¬ 
tion and irritation. 

And now, once more the Arab w'orld seeks and shuns the disinte¬ 
grating though kindred spirit of the West. Westernization is not 
primarily a result of Western power, although this power gives 
Western civilization its prestige and induces readjustment for the 
sake of competition. It is when independence has been achieved 
or political ambition has become a conscious motive of action that 
a sense of backwardness and the painful realization of the intellec¬ 
tual impoverishment of the traditional patterns hasten the drive 
toward modernization. Colonial regimes are more favorable to the 
status quo than are communities of recent independence. One 
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might say that, almost against the will of the ruling classes, the 
logic of the political process compels the taking of ever another 
step toward Westernization, making the remaining features of the 
inherited scheme of things appear more and more incongruous, 
(kaduall}^ landowner control of Near Eastern urban civilization is 
giving way, gradually a class of industrial entrepreneurs is coming 
into its own. The new governments may feel uneasy about their 
ui\TVi\y mleUigenlsias, their restless and pohticaWy over-a\ert 
student groups, but the modern state cannot do without them— 
it could not exist without the accumulation of educational and 
administrative skills they have to offer; and t))ey are the principal 
bearers of the nationalism on which the very existence of t tie state 
seems predicated. As yet, the “uneconomical’' befiavior of many of 
the great property owmers—their absenteeism, their standards of 
“conspicuous consumption”—are in strange contrast, not only 
with the needs and the best interests of the region, but with the 
spirit of that rationalized (and industrialized) economy wdiich, on 
the Western model, is expected to raise tlie standard of living, tlie 
national wealth, and the international standing of the nation. 

Perhaps tlie greatest difficulty in the way of the new^ Arab 
countries is the necessity to overcome rapidly the traditional 
Islamic concept of, and attitude tow^ard, the state as such. Islatn 
never developed the idea of “the State as an independent political 
institution,” which has been so characteristic of classical and West¬ 
ern thought. “In Islam the State w^as not a community or an insti¬ 
tution, but the totality of those governed, umma^ with the imam 
as their leader. As a result, the Oriental State had no (conception 
of citizens in the modern sense.”^* Government was not every¬ 
body’s business nor even that of a privileged class. Participation in 
executive power was, in the public mind, as haphazard and acciden¬ 
tal as were, apart from taxation, the contacts of individual and 
government in general. 

Good government, that is, government in conformance with 
Sacred Law, had in the eyes of the pious ceased to exist, when, only 
a few decades after the death of the Prophet, the mulk^ royalty, 
of the Umayyads replaced the succession of the Well-Guided 
caliphs. While both to the legist and to the community at large 
any established government was legal government which had to be 
obeyed, most of its acts were bound to be unlawful or at best out¬ 
side the religiously sanctioned law, whose unalterability made it 
appear ever more incomplete and impracticable as with the passing 
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of time tlie complexity of the culture increased. Consequently, the 
more scrupulous came to think of participation in government as a 
danger to their souls. Aloofness protected from sin, and resigned 
submission was deemed a sufficient concession to expediency so that 
the community would be kept from disintegrating, and order of a 
sort would be maintained. 

In tlie later Middle Ages, wlien secular concerns found them¬ 
selves more and more disregarded by t he educational system, the 
intelligentsia no longer interfered with the government beyond 
compelling the justification of major innovations by having the 
religious authorities certify tlieir compatibility with the Law'. The 
absence of political education or civic virtue from the catalogue of 
manly accomplishments is among the strongest contrasts between 
the Islamic ideal of man, on the one side, and that of the Greeks 
and the post-Rcnaissance West, on the other. As an inevitable 
concomitant of the Muslim outlook on the state, '‘the Eastern 
mind is more cynical in political matters than the Western, and will 
alw'ays assume that the Government, as the strongest organization 
in the community, will in the long run get its own way by fair 
means or by foul.”^® It is not difficult to discern in the actual politi¬ 
cal and administrative life of the Arab countries the conflict be¬ 
tween the two attitudes toward the state, 

Tliis conflict is deepened by another psychological element—the 
attraction of Western institutions as a symbol of progress. There 
is no precedent in Islam for representative government, in spite of 
the koranic verse (3:153) in which God asks His Prophet “to con¬ 
sult them [the believers] in the affairs [of war]^' and that other 
verse (42:36) where those are praised “whose affairs are guided by 
Mutual Counsel, shurd” interpreted to refer to Parliament—verses 
which are much quoted by modernists to legitimate constitutional 
reform and to prove it to be a return to the w^ays of the Founder. 

Islamic Law' stipulates election of the caliph or popular consent 
to his assumption of power, but this was never construed to imply 
what w’e now w'ould call democratic voting procedure, not even at 
the outset. If nothing else, the technical impossibility of organizing 
a survey of the popular will w'ould have prevented an election on a 
broad basis. Islamic constitutional law never limited the power of 
the ruler. Legal theory and accepted custom imposed certain bodily 
and mental qualifications on any candidate for the highest office, 
but no curtailment of executive absolutism was envisaged. At one 
time the beginnings of an oligarchical government appeared. When 
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the last Umayyad was deposed in Spain (A.D. 1031), an aristocratic 
council took over in Cordova. Similar bodies of notables ruled 
Toledo and Seville. But aside from the fact that those bodies 
never sought a popular mandate and that, in Cordova, tlie council 
remained under the presidcnc\' of three members of the same family 
throughout its existence, this type of administration, equally for¬ 
eign to tradition and popular sentiment, suffered an early collapse. 
At best it can be called an interesting experiment.*^ 

Ideas of popular representation, constitutional restriction of the 
executive power, separation of the judiciary and the executive, and 
tlie philosophy behind them are importations from the West. 
Nevertheless, parliamentary inslitutions have been advocated and 
greeted with genuine enthusiasm in various Eastern countries, 
and the people arc rapidly being familiarized with the apparatus 
of representative government. In the Near East a constitution 
means not only a real advance in popular participation in the man¬ 
agement of public affairs but an increase in self-respect as well. 
Parliament is the shining badge of those countries that have caught 
up with Europe. The actual distribution of property and power, 
together with the comparative inexperience of the people in lian- 
dling the intricate machinery of democratic government, often dis¬ 
credit the new system in Occidental eyes. Such rash judgment, 
however, is unfair. The Westerner must never forget that the situa¬ 
tion within w hich recent reforms originated bears more resemblance 
to the Europe of 1789 than to that of 1918. The French Revolution 
shifted some power to the tiers itat —that is exactly w’^hat is happen¬ 
ing in the Near East, w^here the middle classes are gradually coming 
into their own. It took Europe well over a century to extend the 
franchise (let alone the actual sharing of power) to the working 
classes. And side by side with glaring class distinctions Islamic 
society cherishes an egalitarian attitude, w^ell enshrined in Koran 
and in tradition, which in the long run may wxll prove the emotional 
basis for an effective participation in government of the low^er 
orders. 

In fact, the Arab adherents of democracy are fond of pointing 
with pride to the egalitarian spirit of their Bedouin ancestors. Desert 
life breeds individualism; there is social stratification but no per¬ 
sonal inequality. The Bedouin never considers himself inferior to 
his leader. Lawrence describes the painful shock which the Bedouin 
warriors experienced when confronted for the first time with the 
very different relationship between officers and men in the Anglo- 
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Indian army.^^ It is again the desert, it is argued, where true 
liberty is found. As the Bedouin never is prepared to sacrifice the 
smallest prerogative of his unbounded and somewhat purposeless 
liberty, his life may be pictured as embodying an ideal example 
for less independent if more highly organized groups. Within the 
fold of Islam all believers are of equal standing. No priestly class 
relegates the layman to the background. Prior adoption of the faith 
implies no superiority over the recent convert. Althougli these 
principles may not always be honored, they constitute the guiding 
ideals and provide ample justification to the Muslim, or Arab, pro¬ 
gressive to propagate democracy as in perfect accord with the fun¬ 
damental traits of Islam or the Arab race, if not directly as an Islamic 
contribution. 

But, on a different level, the conflict of the two view\s of the state 
is more seriously complicated by a clash betw'een the goals that the 
traditional culture and Westernized culture set for the individual. 
The traditional pattern, binding Muslims and non-xMuslims alike, 
tied in tlie life of the individual with that of his family, clan, and 
denominational group, not inconsiderably restricting his social 
and economic mobility. At the same time, his spiritual goal was 
completely self-centered, as he aimed at nothing but a satisfactory 
relationship with his Lord. This relationship w^as imperfect without 
a certain devotion to the community as the medium of the good 
life, but was otherwise purely individualistic since salvation was, 
by and large, a matter of personal adjustment betw^een the be¬ 
liever and Allah. 

Ideally, the modern Arab has to be a citizen of the state before 
being a member of his group. This shift in his primary loyalties, 
accompanying the change in the social-economic setting, adds to 
his freedom in terms of social and cultural mobility. It tends to 
lift him out of group life and to impose full and individualistic 
independence on him. But, simultaneously, it replaces or at least 
supplements his individualistic conception of personal fulfillment 
by enjoining co-operation toward the new collective goals of com¬ 
munity advancement and community power. He is becoming re¬ 
sponsible for the continuance and the progress of an entity whose 
operation he does not yet quite comprehend and whose demands 
he can, for the time being, meet only by the emotional outburst of 
extreme nationalism. 

The tensions provoked by conflicting goals and contrasting tradi¬ 
tions are manifest in almost every aspect of the individuaPs life. 
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There will be discord between liis traditional group affiliations and 
the claims of the nation. He will find himself pressed to choose be¬ 
tween secularism and Islam, or between conservatism and modern¬ 
ism within Islam, or again between forward-looking and backward¬ 
looking religious reform. He will have to select what Western 
habits and usages he may accept for himself and will not ijifre- 
quently find himself leading two types of life, in the famil}' circle 
and outside, each with its own set of conventions. He will he aware 
of the indispensabilily of foreign assistance but will fall a prey to 
xenophobia, and in general he will in the same breath hate and 
love, admire and despise, the West, whose spiritual structure he 
has no means of understanding and which reveals itself to him 
most obviously through its technology and political aggressiveness. 
This array of incompatibles will pursue him into the realms of 
scholarship, of literature, of art the organization of edu(*ation will 
be the area where he will have to take his stand most uncompro¬ 
misingly and w here his choice will be most visible and most conse¬ 
quential. Conflicting prides and conflicting embarrassments will 
beset him - the pride of progress will be tempered by the alien 
origiji of its inspiration; the moral and aesthetic satisfaction of his 
ancestral ways may fade when tested for their scientific defensi- 
bility. He feels he is creating a new^ world, but he knows that much 
of it is imitation or, at most, adaptation. He ivS enthusiastic and 
headstrong, but at the same time torn betwTen two ideals that have 
as 3 'et not been reconciled and neither of which he is ready to aban¬ 
don. He is eager to avail himself of every means of progress. But 
at the same time he is afraid of losing himself to the West. There are 
few^ wdio think of themselves as completely of the West. What the 
Arab nations crave is a dream of contradictions but for all that not 
necessarily incapable of partial realization: the construction of a 
modern state together wdth the retention of tlie spiritual basis of 
their medieval existence —Islam. 

NOTES 

1. It 18 characteristic of the Sudan that the term “Arab” is used as a synonym 
for “Muslim,” with utter disregard of the ethnic background of the believer; cf. 
C. G. Seligrnann, Encyclopaedia Hriiannica (14th ed.; 1929), II, 198. 

2. Cf., e.g., U. A. II. Gibb’s report on the Third Muslim Congress in Jerusalem, 
December 7-17, 1931, in Survey of International Affairs, 1934, pp. 99-109. In con¬ 
trast, cf. the tendencies of certain circles in Pakistan to make their community the 
true center of Islam. 

3. Cf. the famous verse by Nahdr b. Tausi^a al-Yashkurt (d. 721), which is 
quoted, e.g., by Ibn Qutaiba, Kitdb ash-shi^r wa'sh-shu^ard), ed. M. J. de Goeje 
(Leiden, 1904), p. 342: 
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My father is Islam, no other father do I have beside him, when others boast of 
their descent from Qais or Tamtm. 

The line has been translated by M. Asfn Palacios, aUAndalus, III (1935), 389, from 
a ms. passage by Ibn as-Sld al-Batalyuust (d. 1127). 

4 . 10. Topf, Die Staatenbildungen in den arahischen Teilen der Tiirkei . . . (Ham¬ 
burg, 1929), p. 140. 

5. Already al-Muqaddasl (writing in A.D. 985), Descriptio imperii Moslemid, 
ed. M. J. (le Goeje (2d ed.; Leiden, 1906), p. 243*, found the Maghribi Arabic 
difficult to understand; cf. also J. Flick, Arabiya, L'ntersuchungen zur arahischen 
Sprach- und SiUgeschichte^ Ahkandlungen der Sdchsischen Akadcmie der Wissen- 
schaften, phiL-hist. KL, XLV/1 (1950), p. 108. 

6 . Cf. the opinion exprijssod by the w-riter MafimOd Kdmil al-Muh^mt in the 
Preface to his novel al-Mntamarridiln as translated by H. P6r6.s, Annales de VIn- 
stitut d'fJtudes Orientales, VniversiU d^Alger^ V (1939-41), 192: “D^s mainlenant, 
je pose comme prineipe qu'il faut nfteessairemeni employer la langue populaire 
usuelle (Ians le dialogue, tant que le conic c»t 6gyptien: si j’^tais oblig6 dc coivtre- 
venir h. eetle regie dan.s certains conies que j*ai publics dans la revue al-IIildl, 
e’est en 6gard aux lecteurs des pays arabes (^doign6s et des pays d'e.xil (bildd al- 
rnahjar) oQ so trouvent nos fr^res syrieiis qiii ne peuvent pa.s coiiiprendre notre 
langue populaire u.suellc. ...” 

7. Cf, \V, Mar^^ais’ interpretation of the concept of Aralnzation, Annales de 
Vlnsiitnl d'^tudes Orientales^ IV (1938), 3: “Ce que j’entends par arabisation, e’est, 
avant (out, Tadoption, comme idiome de la conversation et comme idiome de 
civilisation, dc la langue arabe. C’est I’emploi exelusif de I'arabe pour dire ce qui est 
senti et ce qui est pens6. C’est le fait dc se rdclamer de la civilisation dont cette 
langue constitue rinstrument dVxpression, d’en consid^rer la production littdraire 
et scientifique comme un patrimoine glorieux, d’en tenir les chefs-d’oeuvre pour 
des moddle.s. C’est le dC'sir et la pretention d’appartenir au monde od cette langue 
est parl6e et ficrite, de sentir comme lui, dc pciiser comme lui, de se modeler sur 
lui dans la vie sociale et politique, rationnelle et affective. C’cst proprement la 
liai.son intime d’un certain 6tat linguistique ct d’un ensemble de goUts esthdtiques, 
d’aspirations sentimentales et d’habitudes iniellectuelles qui n’ont rien k voir avec 
I’ethnographie et I’anthropologie. Que I’arabisation soil intimement li^e, dans 
I’Afrique du Xord comme ailleurs, k I’islaniisation, c’est chose si 6vidente qu’il n’est 
pas besoin d’y insister.” Cf. also the statement of J. Berque, Stydia Islamica, I, i 
(1953), 141: “On peut dire en ce sens que, dans cette longue crise d’identit6 qu’est 
I’histoire de I’Afrique du Nord, plus encore que celle d’autres pays, un id^alisine 
& argument oriental et un r6alisine terrihlement concret et vivace se livrent une 
joute dont Tissue a vari6 avec les si^cles."* 

8 . Ibn Ilashlq al-QairawAnt (d. 1070), Hlmda (Cairo, 1353/1934), II, 226. Cf. the 
significant line of Mutanabbt (d. 965): ”I blame this time [of ours] for its little men, 
uAatVa-hu.” {Dtwdny ed. F. Dieterici (Berlin, 18611, CVII, 6a [p. 2981.) AbO ’1-<A1&> 
al-Ma^arrl (d. 1057), Risdlat al-ghufrdn, ed. Bint ash-Sh&ti^ (Cairo, 1950), pp. 358- 
61, discusses the line as a specimen of the topos of the damm ad-dahr^ the disparage¬ 
ment of Time, which the modern inherited from the ancient poets. Much later, SuyU^l 
(d. 1505) says in an interesting passage of his Kitdb al-iiqdn fi ^uldm aUQur^dn 
(Cairo, 1318/1900), II, 85: “How admirable are the ancients, saZa/, with their con¬ 
trol of those subtle ideas which the later authors strive a long time to master, wasting 
their lives over them [with the result that] at best they keep intact the [sacred] 
preserve, fltmd.” 

The conservative reformers of the group around the Egyptian magazine aU 
Mandr proclaim progress as a divine law and consider the later origin of Islam one 
reason for its superiority over Christianity. This idea is essentially a development of 

* See note (xiii) of appendix. 
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a traditional view which had boon very neatly expressed, e.g., by SharaslAnl (d. 1153), 
NihAyat al-iqddm, ed. trana. A. Guillaume (London, 1934), p. 499<~‘ (trana., 
158): “Islam abrogates all previous codes of which it is the perfection.” 

(7. the passage from his unpublished Kii&h ar-IiiyA(f, which 11. Corbin quotes 
ami translates on pp. 58-59 of his “fitude pr61iminairc” to his and M. Morin's edi¬ 
tion of >.*a!?ir-i Husrav's JAmi^ al~bikmatain (Teheran and Paris, 1953). 

10 . Opera philosophica, ed. P. Kraus, I (Cairo, 1939), 301. Ruzi's position re¬ 
sembles that taken by Bernard of Chartres (d. ca. 1130) when he speaks of hi.s 
eont-cinporaries in relation to the ancients as of dwarfs standing on the shoulders of 
giants (and therefore seeing more than they), Itdzl goes on to stress the ethical 
value of philosophical investigation as the only means for the soul to cleanse itself 
of the turbidness of this world (ibid., pp. 302, 303).^ 

11. Apud Ibn I.Iazm, Kitdb al-fi^al fi ’l-milal (Cairo, 1317), IV', (who re- 

ji'cts his view); the passage is referred to by A. S. Tritton, Muslim Theology (Lon¬ 
don, 1947), p. 181. 

12 . A, Bonn6, Hiaie and Economics in the Middle East. A Society in Transition 
(London, 1948), p. 8. 

13. R. Coke, The. Heart of the Middle East (London, 1925), p. 230. 

14. The Band Jahwar presided over the Council in ('ordova, 1031-70; ef. (\ Sey- 
bold, Encyclopaedia of Islam (Leiden, 1913-34). 1, 878. For comparable phenomena 
in other areas, ef. B. Spuler, Saerulum, V (1954). 190. 

15. T. K. Lawrence, Itevolt in the Desert (Kew York, 1927), p. 314. But ef. with re¬ 
gard to the misleading idea of “Bedouin democracy” t!ie excellent observ'ations of 
K, Tyan, Institutions du droit public musulman, Vol. I: Le Calif at (Paris, 1954), pp. 
0{)-7L 


* See note (xiv) of apfMmdix. 
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THE KORAN 

The Koran ■giir>dn, recitation, from Syriac qerydnd, lectio and 
lectionary is the collection of the individual revelations, also 
called qur^drif which God commanded Muhammad b. ^Abdalhih of 
Afecca to communicate to liis people. Between ra. A.D. 610 and the 
i^rophet’s death in 632, a considerable body of sacred material was 
thus transmitted to the growing Muslim community but no official 
effort made to preserve and systematize it. Muhammad's death, 
unexpect(id at least in its suddenness, ended the direct rule of 
Allah over His expanding state. The passage (Koran 87:6-7): 
“\Ve[i.e., God] shall cause thee to recite, without forgetting,—(7). 
Except what Allali willeth; ..." suggests some loss of early reve¬ 
lations. But it is unlikely that many prophetic utteranct's should 
have been forgotten, especially as there is evidence of Muham¬ 
mad’s having fiad some of his later messages written dow^n, and even 
of his bestowing editorial care on them.' 

Four private collections of the available revelations were fol¬ 
lowed and gradually superseded by an official edition promulgated 
under the caliph <Uthman (644-56).* The ^Utlimfinic Koran organ¬ 
izes the material in 114 sections or suras, A short introductory 
prayer, which adapts Judeo-Christian formulas, is followed by the 
text proper, with the suras arranged rather inaccurately according 
to length. Two apotropaic charms conclude the book. The Koran 
of Ubayy b. Ka^b had two more silras —short prayers of question¬ 
able genuineness. The Shl^a charge malicious omission by the 
editors of individual verses and even of complete sHras supporting 
their doctrines. The only two Sht6te suras wdiich have come to light 
are obvious forgeries; the other omissions that w^ould have been 
dictated mostly by dogmatic considerations foreign to the ^Uth- 
m4nic period cannot be substantiated, and the Shidtes themselves 
have never been able to agree on the alleged distortion of the 
sacred text by their adversaries. Thus, while the Koran does not 
contain all Muhammad’s revelations, its text—aside from the 
prayers sHra 1, 113, and 114—is completely genuine. 

The text is, however, not devoid of variants, which are due only 
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partly to the imperfections of Arabic writing. The consensus of 
iMuslini learning has since A.D. 934 accepted equal standing for 
seven systems of readings which, each of them, represented a scliool 
tradition based on early authority.® The Prophet’s (spurious?) say¬ 
ing that the word of God was given to lurn in seven different ways, 
ajrw/, was interpreted to justify textual variations and at the same 
time to minimize their importance. 

In the Muslim view the Koran contains everytliing. More 
systematically put, the Book covers primarily three subjects: 
iauhidy literally, declaration of the unity of God, here standing for 
doctrine, ahhdr, histories (of earlier prophets and the like), and 
diydndty regulationsor, in the formulation of another theologian, 
iauhidy iadkiVy exhortation, and ahkaniy law.® From another stand¬ 
point it could be said that the emphasis on eschatology of the earlier 
Meccan period shifted, still in Mecca, to prophetology (discussed 
mostly through the history of previous messengers), and in Muham¬ 
mad’s later years in Medina, to community organization and law, 
with day-ljy-day politics and problems being given fair attention. 
Within this framework a great variety of topics is touched upon® 
so as to raise the question of the relative importance, or exc^ellence, 
fadly as the Muslims prefer to put it, of the individual passages. 
Theologians like al-Ash^ari (d. 935) or al-Baqillanf (d. 1013) point 
out that all of the Koran, being equally the Word of God, is of equal 
signifi(^ance, but others are more in accord witli the sentiment of 
the faithful wdien they explain that the passages differ with respect 
to the rank of the subject discussed in them or else because horta¬ 
tory and doctrinal paragraphs carry a higher reward ow ing to their 
effect on the soul.’ 

While the Koran offers the elements which later provided the 
vantage points for theological system-builders, it does not contain 
a rounded exposition of the faith. Sura 112 defines the Muslim con¬ 
cept of God, using a formulation obviously designed to combat tlie 
half-understood Christian notion: 

Say: “He is Alldh, One, 

All&h, the Eternal; 

He brought not forth, nor hath He been brought forth; 

Co-equal with Him there hath never been any one.” 

A more elaborate creed encompassing in fact the whole range of 
Muhammad’s theological interest is given in sdra 4:135: 

0 ye who believe, believe in God and His Apostle and the Book which He hath 
sent down to His Apostle and the Scriptures which He hath sent down formerly. 
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Whosoever deaicth God and Ilia Angels and His Books and His Apostles and 
tlie Last Day hath strayed far from the Truth.® 

The Muslim God is developed in contrast, not to say in opposi¬ 
tion, to man. His outstanding trait is His omnipotence, His de- 
tacdjed arbitrariness. The conflict between a moralistic world order 
w here no action goes unrew arded and a w orld order reflecting God's 
unconcerned absolutism remains unresolved. We read: '^The re¬ 
compense of an evil deed is an evil like it" (Koran 42:38). And 
more explicitly: Whoever has done an atom's weight of good, 
shall see it; And wdioever has done an atom's w^eight of evil, shall 
see it'’ (Koran 99:7 8). But, on the other hand, it is written: 
‘‘Tims doth Allah send astray whom He willeth, and guideth whom 
He willeth" (Koran 74:34; cf. also 13:27 and 19:95). And wdiat is 
more: Allah has ‘^put a seal" on the hearts of the unbelievers that 
they may not believe.® Equally unresolved goes the conflict be¬ 
tween God's loving-kindness—"My mercy overcomes My wrath" 
—and His despotic disdain for man as sharpened by later tradi¬ 
tion: "These to heaven, and I care not; tliese to hell, and I care 
not,"^*’ But it should not be forgotten not only that the contradic¬ 
tion is due to underdeveloped logical stringency Init that it is, to 
a degree at least, inherent in the religious experience as such. And 
Muhammad knew of the mysterious aloofness and otherness of 
the divine: "Allah is the light of the heavens and the eartli; His 
light is like a niche in which is a lamp, the lamp in glass and the 
glass like a brilliant star, lit from a blessed tree, an olive neither of 
the East nor of the West w^hose oil wmuld almost give light even 
though no fire did touch it; light upon light ..." (Koran 24:35).“ 
At the outset the revelations overflow with images alien to con¬ 
temporary poetry and reflecting the Prophet’s sense of urgency, 
his exasperation with the obtuse hearts and minds of his country¬ 
men: 

By those that are sent gently [probably: winds], 

And those that come wi-th hurricane blast, 

And those tV\at scatter abroad. 

And those that divide asunder, 

And those that drop reminders, 

As excuse or warning, 

Verily what ye are promised is going to happen. 

So when the stars are blotted out, 

When the heaven is opened, 

When the mountains are reduced to powder, 

When the messengers are given their time, 
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For what day is the appointment made? 

For the Day of Distinction [Koran 77:1-5,7-13]. 

Verily, they think it far off, 

But We think it near at hand. 

On the (lay when the heaven will be like molten metal, 
And the mountains will be like wool, 


They will gaze at each other, the sinner wishing that ho might 
ransom himself from the punishment of that day by his sons... [Koran 
70:6-9,11]. 

Naught, liowevcr, will avail them. 

Lo, Gehenna has become an ambush, 

For the proud transgressors a place of resort, 

In which to remain for ages, 

Tasting therein neither coolth nor drink, 

Ex(jept hot water and tears, 

A fitting recompense [Koran 78:21-26]. 

The style of Muhammad's middle period is best represented 
in his tales of former prophets. This is how the story of Adam's 
disohediciice and fall appears in the Book: 

We made a covenant with Adam formerly, but he forgot, and We found not 
in him steadiness of purpose./ When We said to the angels: “Do obeisance to 
Adam,” and they did obeisance, except Iblts [i.e., Satan], who refused. So We 
said: “0 Adam, verily this is an enemy to thee and to thy spouse; so let him 
not expel 3'ou from the Garden, and thou be miserable./ It is thine not to hunger 
therein nor to go naked,/ Nor to thirst, nor to be exposed to the sun.”/ Then 
iSatan whispered to him; he said: “O Adam, shall I point thee to the tree of 
eternity, and of kingship which grows not old.”/ So they ate of it, and their base 
parts appeared to them, and they set about sewing upon themselves leaves of 
the Garden, and Adam rebelled against his Lord and erred./ Afterw’ards his 
Lord chose him and relented towards him and guided./ He said: “Get ye down 
from it together, enemies one to the other; and if there come to you from Me 
guidance/ Then whoso followeth My guidance, shall not go astray, and shall 
not become miserable./ But if anyone turn from My reminder, narrowness of 
life will be his,/ And We shall round him up on the resurrection-day blind.”/ 
He shall say: “O my Lord why hast thou rounded me up blind, though I used to 
see clearly?”/ He shall say: “Thus [it is); Our signs came to thee, and thou 
didst forget them; so today thou art forgotten” (Koran 20:114-26]. 

The story of Noah is told at one time in this wise, with a view 
to typifying prophetic experience with recalcitrant man and thus 
putting Muhammad's own difficulties in their true perspective: 

We sent Noah to his people, and he said: “O my people, serve AllAh, there is 
no god for you other than He; verily I fear for you a punishment of a mighty 
day.”/ Said the nobility of his people: “Verily we think thou art in manifest 
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error/7 Said lie: '‘0 my people, there is no error in me, but I am a messenger 
from the Lord of the worlds./ I deliver to you the messages of my Lord, and give 
you sincere advice; I have knowledge from All4h which ye have not./ Does it 
astonish you that a reminder from your Lord should come to you upon a man 
from amongst yourselves, in order that he may warn you, and that ye may 
show piety, mayhap mercy will be shown you?”/ But they counted him false; 
so We rescued him and those with him in the ark, and We drowned those who 
counted Our signs false; verily they were a blind people [Koran 7:57-62). 

The lesson is further driven home by the sequel: 

And to Thamfkd [We sent] their brother S^lib; he said: ”0 my people, serve 
Alidh, there is no god for you other than He; there has come to you an Evidence 
from your Lord; this is the she-camel of Alidh as a sign for you; let her eat in 
the land of Alidh, and molest her not, le.st there seize you a painful punish¬ 
ment.”/ . . . / Said the nobility who thought themselves great of his people, 
to those who were counted weak, to those of them who believed: “Do you know 
that $dlib is commissioned from his Lord?” Said they: “Verily in the message 
with which he has been sent wc are believers.”/ Said those who thought them¬ 
selves great; “Verily in that in which ye have believed, we are unbelievers.”/ 
So they hamstrung the she-camel and disdained the commandment of their 
Lord, and said: “0 Sdlib, bring upon us what thou promisest us if thou art 
one of those commissioned.”/ So the earthquake seized them, and morning 
found them in their dwellings lying prone./ So he turned from them, and said: 
“() my people, I delivered to you the message of my Lord, and gave you sin¬ 
cere advice, but ye love not the sincere advisers” [Koran 7:71,73-77). 

The lawgiver of the later period was faced with the greatest 
difficulties in view of tlie state of the language with which he had 
to operate and also in view of the conflicting stylistic demands of 
legislation and exhortation. 

At times he expresses himself after the fashion of the poets. lie recognizes 
blood revenge by saying: “In retaliation is life for you, 0 ye of insight.” And 
to commend a conciliatory spirit in settling blood disputes he adds: “Mayhap 
ye will show piety” (Koran 2:175). lOlsewhere Muhammad falls back on relat¬ 
ing Cain’s murder of Abel and making AMh point this moral: “Because of 
that [incident] We have prescribed [as a law] for the Children of Israel that 
whoever kills a person otherwise than [in retaliation] for another person, or 
for causing corruption in the land,*shall be as if he had killed the people in a 
body” (Koran 5:35). The Prophet is averse to retaliation, though willing to 
admit it under certain circumstances, but he is unable to crystallize his ideas in 
strictly legal form: “The recompense of an evil deed is an evil like it, so if any¬ 
one pardons and makes peace, it rests with Alidh to reward him; verily He 
loveth not those who do wrong./ But surely if any vindicate themselves after 
wrong done them, then against such there is no way [to punish]./ There is a way 
only against such as do wrong to the people, and act oppressively in the land 
without justification; for such is a punishment painful./ But surely if one pa¬ 
tiently endures and forgives, that is one of the determining factors of alTairs” 
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(Koran 42:38-41). At another time he considerably improves on this phrasing, 
condensing his ideas into one instead of four somewhat diffuse paragraphs: “If 
ye take vengeance, take it only in the measure that vengeance was taken from 
you; but, assuredly, if ye endure patiently, it is better for those who patiently 
endure” (Koran 16:129).^* 

To Muhammad his revelations were translations into Arabic 
done by the Lord Himself of sections of the Heavenly Book or 
—a parallel notion—the Well-Guarded Tablet. The identity of his 
own message with that given earlier prophets in their respective 
languages for their peoples was his principal argument for his 
truthfulness.^® Muhammad shares with Mani the distinction of 
considering himself the last of the prophets; with Montanus, the 
idea that his revelations were, syllable for syllable, the speech of 
the Lord Himself.^^ Like his predecessors Muhammad did not read 
the Heavenly Book; wiiat AllA,h w'anted him to divulge he received 
orally communicated through Gabriel.^® Major differences betw’cen 
t he Judeo-Christian and the Muslim revelations must be due, there¬ 
fore, to neglect or malicious distortion of their books on the part 
of Jews and Christians, an idea already used by Justin Martyr, 
Marcion, and Mani. Many books existed. W^ahb b. al-Munabbih 
(d. 728) had read 72 of thern.^® But quantitatively their contents 
were not equal. It was said that God sent down 104 books but 
later distributed the knowledge they contained among only four: 
Torah, Gospel, Psalms, and Koran; still later He deposited all the 
w isdom of Torah, Gospel, and Psalms in the Koran (so as to render 
perusal of the other books unnecessary).^^ On the other hand, there 
are verses revealed to Moses but not to Muhammad.^* The basmala 
had not been revealed to any prophet before Muhammad except 
for Solomon.^® The text of the Book being pre-existent, Joseph could 
see three verses of the Koran®® as a warning sign when tempted by 
Potiphar's wife (Koran 12:24).®^ As the Koran was done into Arabic 
by All&h, the general feeling against translating it is understand¬ 
able.®® 

More difficult to account for is Muhammad’s view of the nasfi, 
the abrogation of one, and its replacement by another, verse. It 
has been suggested that the nosh echoes the New Testament idea of 
the abrogation of Old Testament law (Eph. 2:15, Col. 2:14),®® but 
the koranic concept seems somewhat more mechanical. Muslim 
scholars have given a great deal of attention to the subject but 
have never put the problem on the proper metaphysical level by 
discussing the possibility of change in a pre-existent text. The 
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Jews are said to consider the nosh mere caprice. Actually, how^ever, 
it is due to God*s taking into account the element of change in 
making long-term stipulations. In this Ilis motivation is taistr (or, 
tahftf)f the lightening of man’s burden.*^ But at the same time the 
abrogation of individual verses has to be seen in parallel with the 
abrogation of revealed codes by later prophets. In t his sense, Islam 
abrogates all previous codes of which it is the perfection. ... If ^ve 
consider tlie formation of man from his pre-cmbr 3 mnic beginning 
to bis full stature we see that each progressive form abrogated its 
predecessor. Similarly man progressed from code to code till the 
perfection of all codes was reached.”^'’ The Shi^a developed the con¬ 
cept of hadd\ “tlie intervention of new circumstances which bring 
about the alteration of an earlier divine determination,” 2 ® basing 
it in part on tlie jiash which, in turn, it serves to explain. The 
Mu^tazilite, al-Hayyat (ninth centur^O, restricted the bndd^ to 
(jiod’s commands that might take into consideration moral (dianges 
in those affected, eliminating the possibility of any re\T.sion of the 
predetermined or at least foreknown course of history.*’ But no¬ 
body felt too comfortable with the notion. 

The Koran is iMuhammad’s evidentiary miracle. Its inimitability 
has been accepted dogma since the fourth/tenth century. The 
uniqueness, i^jdz^ of the Book is seen varioush^ in its prophesying 
of future events, the information about otherwise unknown inci¬ 
dents of the past, the fact that nobod}’’ rivaled it despite the Proph¬ 
et’s challenge, and the unprecedentedness and surpassing excellence 
of its style. 

The Koran as the word of God posed the problem of the relation 
of God to His speech—a special instance of the general problem of 
the divine attributes. In analogy to the solution adopted by Chris¬ 
tianity for the question of the relation of the Logos to the Father, 
orthodox Islam came to regard God’s speech as uncreated, tliat is 
to say, as an eternal attribute of Allah inherent in His essence. 
Rationalistic criticism saw the danger of admitting a second entity 
next to, or even within, God and rejected the uncreated Koran as 
“association,” shirk (polytheism). It is not God’s Speech as an 
eternal quality that is heard by the Prophet but a speech created 
ad hoc that conve^’^s the expression of the divine will. It is in this 
sense that the Mu^tazila regarded the Book as created. Orthodox}’’, 
supported by the popular view, succeeded in having the uncreated 
Koran accepted by Ash<arite scholasticism, along with the mytho¬ 
logical motive of the Preserved Tablet on which it is written. The 
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eiitliusiastic logic of the credo quia absurduin extended the concept 
of uncreatedness to allow the individual recitation of the Koran 
and even the physical copy of the Book in the hand of the believer 
to be accounted uncreate. 

Muhammad's successors never abandoned the ideal of building 
Islam, or perhaps the state of the believers, as a communit}^ under 
God. With the Prophet’s death vMlah had ceased llis direct rule, 
but the Koran preserved His major injunctions and thus became 
the unquestioned basis of the religious ixs well as tl\e sociopolitical 
order. The distinction of the two orders is justified as a matter of 
interpretative (‘onvenience only for nothing could run counter 
iv^ore directly to tiie holist conception of Islam whose very purpose 
is the integration of every moment, of every aspect and segment, 
of life in a texture of divine regulatioTis. Prayer and taxation, food 
and international relations—each and every personal and collec¬ 
tive activity was to be performed in arjcordance with ilie will of 
God as expressed by revelation. The very grandeur of the aspira¬ 
tion brought home to the community the necessity to supplement 
the Book. 

Tlie Koran was incomplete as a law code, a political majiual, a 
directory of manners, and even as a summa thcologiae, So the faitli- 
fu! fell back on what Muhammad had said and done as a private 
person, that is when he was not voicing the words of God. Where 
Miihammad’s precept or example could not bo established, the 
ways of his companions or of the next generation were looked to 
for guidance. A vast body of traditions, hadtth, collected, which 
by some came to be accepted as superior to Holy Writ itself; the 
sunna, the received custom of the community, could not be over¬ 
ruled by the revealed text. In this manner the believers secured to 
themselves the freedom of development under God, obtaining ex 
post sanctions for the views and mores of the day and for the solu¬ 
tion of tlieir intellectual and political problems. The growing belief 
in the Prophet’s miraculous powers made possible the attribution 
to liim of predictions reflecting the conditions of tlie reporter’s 
time and thus the maintenance throughout the ages of direct con¬ 
tact with tlie divinely appointed source of authority. 

Extensive supplementation, as offered by the hadtthy was paral¬ 
leled by the intensive supplementation of koranic exegesis. Any 
movement, political or theological, found its legitimation in the 
Book. So the study of the text had to go beyond explaining ob¬ 
scure or contradictory passages; tafstVy explication, was followed by 
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ta^wtlf interpretation. The farther removed a body of opinion would 
find itself from letter and spirit of the Koran, the bolder and the 
more arbitrary its method of ta^wil. At-Tustari (d. 896) proclaims 
the theory of the fourfold sense of Holy Writ.®* Ibn Taimiyya (d. 
1328) points out that misinterpretation has regard either to the 
madluly the demonstrandum^ as is the case when rationalist theo¬ 
logians find their teachings in the Book, or to the dalily the via 
demonstrandij as when certain mystics, preachers, and legists de¬ 
rive correct conclusions from Revelation misread.®* Nasafi (d. 
1142) insists that Scripture is to be understood in its literal mean¬ 
ing. Leaving this for the ^*inner’’ sense is heresy.** Taftazani (d. 
1389) considers disintegration of the Law to be the purpose of 
looking for the '^inner” meaning; but he approves the conviction 
of those who, while accepting the literal, believe in a second, 
anagogical sense of the text compatible with its “outward’* read¬ 
ing.*^ But the soundest methodological principles could not sup¬ 
press allegorical, numerological, or simply partisan ta^wil of the 
ever more venerated Book, to wliose authority everybody made 
pretense to cling. 

The professional mufassir, explainer of the Koran, needed a 
wide range of scientific information—lexicographical, grammatical, 
stylistic—but also a command of the sciences of the readings of the 
text (qird^dt)j the occasions of revelation (asbdb an~nuziil)j the abro¬ 
gated passages, the principles of law, fiadith, and so on. The study 
of tlie Book unquestionably spurred and channeled research activ¬ 
ity and helped develop certain branches of scientific endeavor. 
Rationalism analyzed and criticized the legends of former prophets 
much in the spirit of the European eighteenth century but perhaps 
with more submissiveness to the koranic revelation itself. A modus 
rivendi is sought for the accommodation of nonkoranic sciences. 
Mu^hhar al-Maqdis! (fl, 966), for example, not unlike some early 
C’hristian defenders of the art, asserts the validity of astrology, 
before its abolition by Islam,* and suggests that successful astrol¬ 
ogers may have gained their insight from one of the books of God 
without, of course, sharing in that knowledge of the liidden that 
God has reserved for Himself.*® But, on the whole, koranic and “sec¬ 
ular” science never coalesced. 

The Muslim sermon, generally brief, eschatological, and at¬ 
tuned to the feeling of fear of the Hereafter, makes ample use of 
koranic quotations. Warning and threat are couched largely in 
imagery developed on the scriptural model. The emotional effect of 
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Koran recitation must have been extremely strong, especially 
among the mystically inclined, as we hear of koranic lines provok¬ 
ing ecstasy and even swoons or death. The Prophet himself is 
described as being overcome by feeling on hearing certain lines 
recited to him.®* The question was debated whether it was allow¬ 
able to listen to the Koran for the sake of experiencing ecstasy®^ 
and decided affirmatively, ostensibly on sacred precedent but ac¬ 
tually because of the complete permeation of the devotional life 
with koranic wording and associations. 

By giving the Arabs a Book, God elevated them to tlie rank of 
the other scripturaries; by giving them the final revelation of the 
Koran He lifted them above the others. Since the Hellenistic period 
the possession of a revealed book had been the mark of most new 
religious groups. In Muhammad’s world the primitive polytheist 
alone lacked this distinction. Small W'onder that adherence or non¬ 
adherence to a Book became for Muhammad as well as for later 
Islam the great divide between groups such as could be legally dealt 
with and integrated in the Muslim state and such as could be given 
only the choice of conversion or death. 'I'he Manichaeans were 
probably the only scripturaries not to win recognition as a protect¬ 
ed community, 

Muhammad knew that he w^as written of in the earlier books 
(Koran 6:156). In fact, Jesus had announced him by his name, 
Ahmad (Koran 61:6). When Christians and Jews denied the claim, 
extensive polemics developed on the interpretation of biblical, 
especially Old Testament, passages. Generally speaking, most 
Cliristian-Musliin controversy during the Middle Ages consisted 
of pitting one book against the other, refuting the earlier revelations 
by means of the later, or disproving the claim of the later to finality 
if not rejecting their acceptability altogether. Civic dispute wdthin 
Islam used koranic passages to identify a leader wdth a predicted 
personality or to demonstrate the validity of a political program. 
The Book held the key to all problems in a society in which the 
reformer fought for the restitution of its original perfection rather 
than to introduce innovations. Despite, or perhaps owdng to, the 
varying and conflicting uses to w^hich the Book was put, it became 
a factor in unifying tlie Near and Middle East. Down to the pres¬ 
ent it has provided a pervasive substratum in the intellectual life 
of the region and has been the most effective single factor in main¬ 
taining the supremacy over the rising vernaculars of a universally 
accepted standard Arabic. 
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This could liardly have happened if tlic Koran had not been a 
remarkable literary achievement. While employing* the rhymed 
prose, saj^, accepted by his contemporaries for rcli{>;ious utterance, 
Muhammad succeeded in presentiiif; Arabic literature with some¬ 
thing entirely new. Not only did the Koran discuss many a subject 
never before presented in organized Arabic speech, but it introduced 
new imagery, new turns of phrase, and, in manj^ instances, new 
words to convey new concepts. It was the first great monument of 
Arabic prose. Not without reason was Us literary form among the 
principal arguments for its miraculous character, "i'lierc is no doul)t 
tliat the ]\luslim theorists exaggerated the beauty of individual 
passages for dogmat ic reasons, that they liave strained explanations 
to justify syntactical weaknesses, and tluit not infrequently tl^eir 
praise of the text betrays a prejudged case; yet tliey were right in 
stressing its inimitability. Any replica—there were some attempts 
in this direction - was bound to be a shallow failure. As time wore 
on, the Muslim tlieory of inspiration barred any formal criticism 
of the Koran. Where Christian doctrine presents the human writer 
of a biblical book as a free agent under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, who preserves his own style and mentality as well as his 
own ideas and metho<Is of historiograpliy, Islamic theology nmkes 
Muhammad a more instrument clioscn to convey a text whose pre¬ 
cise; formulation was taught him by revelation and to whicli lie was 
pcrmiltcd to make no contribution beyond lliat of keeping it letter- 
perfect. This difference in the interpretation of tlie nature of a 
snered or revealed scripture largely aecounts for the absence in 
Islam of tliat freedom with wdiich, among others, Saint Augustine 
discu.'=5scs the stylistic peculiarities of the New Testament. ‘‘The 
Christian had his scriptures in translation and had not been taught 
to look upon the original as actual discourse in the Lord’s own 
tongue. Besides, the Bible could not escape being judged against 
tlie Creco-Boman literary tradition while the Koran stood out in 
Arabic literature as an unprecedented phenomenon for tlie critical 
valuation of wliich no tried standard existed. Therefore, in Chris¬ 
tianity, tlic ready admission of the formal imperfection of Scrip¬ 
ture.”®*’ It must, liowever, be remembered that, in certain periods, 
Christianity insisted on the inspired character even of the punctua¬ 
tion of the Hebrew Old Testament.®® Koranic phrasing gained in 
influence on Arabic literary prose. Insertions of brief koranic pas¬ 
sages in poetry and prose became highly popular. Out of a feeling 
of reverence for the sacred text, the M&likite legists disapproved 
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of this figure of iqtibds or, at best, admitted it only in prosc.^^ In 
the arts, koranic lines were widely used in ornamentation, and ko- 
ranic situations were frequently treated in miniature painting. 

Veneration for the Book was unbounded.®** Tradition knows tliat 
*‘the Koran is dearer to God than heaven and cartli and what is 
in tliem.^’®® Ghazzali says: “Therefore the verses of the Koran, in 
relation to intelligence, have the value of sunlight in relation to the 
eyesight, to wit, it is by this sunliglit that the act of seeing is ac¬ 
complished.”^® It is not the only book that commands tlie reverence 
of the Islamic world, l)ut Buhari’s (d. 870) SaJdh, Qadi ^lyad's 
(d. 1149) Shtfd\ and JuzuliV (d. 1465) Dald'il al-hairdt never at- 
t ained to anything approximating the Koran's significance for educa¬ 
tion. It is true that in its best period Islam fostered types of educa¬ 
tion tliat were largely “secular,” pliilosophical-scientific and phil¬ 
ological-literary; but b}' and large, and more particular!}' after the 
consolidation of orthodoxy in the eleventh and twelfth ceuituries, 
education centered more and more on the Koran. 

Tlie power inherent in the Word of God leads to a belief in its 
medical potency. Tlie use of the apotropaic suras and the names of 
God is contrasted as spiritual medicine witli the physical.^^ Tradi¬ 
tion is rich in sayings like: “In the Fatifta [6‘ura 1] is a remedy for 
every disease”; or, “Make use of two cures, honey and the Ko- 
ran.”^^ The Prophet himself is represented as recommending and 
practicing this kind of medical magic. The Koran prohibits magic 
expressly (Koran 5:92); nevertheless its very text has come to be 
used in the preparation of talismans, in the wording of incanta¬ 
tions,^® in di\dnation by numbers, and in the sortes Coranicae 
(divining by the first text that meets the eye on opening the 
Book),^^ to mention but a few of the techniques of Hellenistic 
magic that found themselves accepted throughout the Islamic 
world. In fact, popular sentiment justifies the unorthodox attitude 
by the pronunciation of the name of Allah during the rites as well 
as by inclusion in the formulary of incantations of His own words 
as contained in the Koran.*® In the same spirit the Koran ^411 
serve on occasion “as a sort of vocabulary for the language of 
dreams; as a ship signifies safety, because the word “save” is used 
in the Koran in connection with Noah’s ark.”*® 

By entering into every intellectual and emotional aspiration, 
on whatever level, the Koran has provided the many sects and 
nations of Islam with a large area of shared understandings. Such 
common ground does not prevent fission, but it does offer a large 
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measure of conceptual and imaginative homogeneity and a uni¬ 
versally accepted framework for value judgments. The Book 
guarantees a measure of mutual understandability, if not under¬ 
standing, and a spiritual refuge in wdiich to recover from the strain 
of reality and to gain strength for yet another attempt to organize 
this refractory world under God. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ISLAM AS SHOWN 
IN ITS LITERATURE 

I 

Thk search for reflections of the spirit of Islam in literature will 
l)e meaninj>:fiil only when it is interpreted as the search for such 
character traits as are readily derivable from or co-ordinable with 
essential elements of Islamic doctrines or outlook. Two method¬ 
ological difficulties immedialely come to mind: for one thing, safe¬ 
guards liave to he taken against lliat vicious circle which finds llur 
scholar defining the nature of Islam from the evidence of Muslim 
literature which evidence lie then employs to demonstrate the ef¬ 
fect Islam lias had on the literary production of its adherents; and, 
for the otlier, the problem must be considered in tlie same light as 
(ho kindred quest for a Cliristian or a Muslim philosophy. In w^hat 
sense can it he said that a denominationally determined philosophy 
exists? In so far as prohlems and tools of pliilosophical inquiry arc 
based on universal human concerns the concept of a particular 
typo of philosopliical investigation, to be dubbed Muslim or Chris¬ 
tian, is Iiardly relevant. The concept can he defended ordy when it 
is understood as implying the rational justification and interpreta¬ 
tion of cerlain data that are peculiar to, say, Islam or Christianity 
an<l which wtic originally received by transratioiial means. Is it, 
then, meaningful to speak of an Islamic literature, beyond using 
“Islamic” as a convenient comprehensive term for the several 
peoples w’hicli at one time or another professed Islam? 

It is obvious that the concept of literature itself needs a more 
precise definition. Nothing w^ould he gained if it were to be stated 
that theological, ethical, or political WTitings are in tunc with the 
religious principles of the WTiters and thus, in tlie case of Muslims, 
reflect the spirit of Islam. The concept of literature will have to 
be restricted to bdlrs-leUrcs or, better still, to any w^ork or parts 
thereof wdiich were composed with a definite view to producing or 
creating a work of art—in other w’ords, to works in tlie origin of 
wdiicli an aesthetic aspiration has been active. Once literature is 
tlnis confined to poetry, ornate prose, a great deal of w^hat the 
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Arabs would consider adafc, certain sections of historical works, 
and pages like the rhymed prose introduction to Muqaddast’s 
geography,* the question can be attacked; and it can be approached, 
it would seem, on four different levels: 

a) Interest may be focused on content. 

The discussion of themes introduced by Islam can be traced. 
Echoes or even expositions of Muslim doctrine and Muslim ethics 
may be encountered. Some of the imagery will be recognized as 
being descended from koranic phraseology or from the poignant 
dicta of the early Itadith. Although, strangely enough, there has 
been a certain time lag V^etw-een tlie acceptance of Islam and the 
use of Islamic ideas, metaphors, and allusions by the converted, 
it took less than two generations to impregnate permanently 
Arabic literature with themes and modes of expression that w^ere 
more or less directly associated with religious motifs. It is hardly 
necessary to call attention to the development in the later Middle 
Ages of a specifically religious poetry, as represented, for instance, 
by poems in praise of the prophet Muhammad and by comparable 
endeavors to glorify certain saints. Viewed in this manner, the spirit 
of Islam is traceable almost ever^^where in the literatures of the 
Muslim territories, yet it remains questionable whether this ob¬ 
servation contributes in any way significantly to our understanding 
of the relat ion betwwn Islam as a religious and sociopolitical sys¬ 
tem and the literary productions of the believers. 

V) Attention may be transferred from content to the outward 
form. 

The preference of tlie ^Tslamic^^ literatures for poetry and ornate 
prose leaps to the eye. The Koran, one might argue, provides the 
outstanding example of an extensive composition in rhymed prose. 
Nevertheless it w'ould be difficult to insist that the universal predi¬ 
lection for the oratio vincta (bound forms) could be connected with 
the model set by the Holy Book. In fact, it is only too obvious that 
the preference for poetry and rhymed prose is rooted in the pre- 
Lslamic Arabic tradition and was taken up and developed in scribal 
circles that were in no way inspired by specifically Islamic con¬ 
siderations. Thus tlie tendency tow^ard poetry, in preference to 
prose, may be called Islamic only in so far as Arabism and Islam 
coincide to a certain extent both from the point of view of histori¬ 
cal fact and from that habitually professed by the average believer. 
Better still, the tradition may be termed ‘Tslamic” because Islam 
has adopted the Arabic linguistic and literary tradition as its prin- 
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cipal means of self-representation. As the language of revelalioii, 
Arabic has some qualities of a sacred language; as tlie tradition of 
the Prophet’s countrymen, the pre-Islamic literary tradition al¬ 
though emphatically secular—has become authoritative, and its 
authority is all the more accepted as it provides an indispensable 
key to the lexicographical understanding of revelation itself. This 
early identification of Arabism and Islam did not, however, rigidify 
the tradition of the literary form to the extent of rendering it com¬ 
pletely unresponsive to innovation. For with the rise of the cultural 
prestige of Iranian Islam, the Persian modifications and enri(’h- 
ments of this basically Arabic tradition are gcjierally adopted and 
in a sense identified as a natural and a typical mode of Islamic 
sclf-exprcwssion. It is the aesthetic attraction of its limited novelty 
which led to the integration of the Persian contribution into what 
the Islamic world at large would consider authoritative or standard 
form. So at this level it again remains an open question whethci- 
it is at all legitimate to attempt a co-ordination of the literary 
habits of “Muslim” literature with essential structural traits of 
Islam. 

c) If one turns to the inner form —that is to say, to the consider¬ 
ation of essential structural features and basic aspirations that are 
peculiar to the literary tradition of Islamic peoples, the situation 
changes somewhat. 

(1) It has often been observed by Westerners that Arabic liter¬ 
ary works are characterized, not to say disfigured, by a (‘ertain in¬ 
coherence or discreteness in composition. More fairly put, an exclu¬ 
sive attention seems to be given to the individual verse, phrase, or 
paragraph, at the expense of the consistent layout of the whole. 
The Arab critics themselves have time and again demonstrated 
that the value of a poem to them would depend on the perfection 
of its individual lines. The critic encourages improved formulation 
of a traditional motif as a worthy goal of the poet, and frequently 
improved rendition is tantamount to a more concise one. Authors 
of prose works frequently profess their anxiousness to forestall a 
flagging of the reader’s attention by quick shifts from one subject 
to another, or by a somewhat brusque transition from seriousness 
to jest; and they do not, by and large, concern themselves with 
maintaining the unity of their original or principal theme through¬ 
out a book.* On the contrary, they seem to have taken a distinct 
delight in allowing themselves to be led away and astray by their 
associations, and the public appears to have been w'ell satisfied with 
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tills procedure. Ii may be said perhaps that Arabic literature oper¬ 
ates on a span of attention which is much shorter than that pns 
supposed by Western literature. 

It may be tentatively and somewhat liesitatingly sug^c^ted that 
there exists a certain psycliological affinity between this leaping 
from topic to topic, these momentary shifts of attention and 
mood, and the occasionalistic world view which dominates Muslim 
theology and scholastic pliilosophv. It is well known that, for exam¬ 
ple, Ash^arism, especially as developed by Iia(|illani (d. 1013), 
sees time as a discontinuous secpience of time atoms. Clod re¬ 
creates ilic world in each lime atom but only for its duration. Cer¬ 
tain lliinkers have been (areful to stress the nonrealily in terms of 
time of the intervals between the iiulividual lime atoms. Nonethe¬ 
less, it is incontrovertible that Ihujillani’s world is discrete, depend¬ 
ing on continuous rc-cn‘ation, and conseciiK’ntIv not structured in 
terms of a self-directing regularity - this world will possess duration 
but neither continuity nor predictable ‘*developm(‘ntar’ direction 
(altliough its end has been disclo.sed by revelation). At tlie end of 
the Middle Ages, Jami (d. 1492) summarizc's the do(‘trine of the 
^ ^moment”: 

The universe consists of acc i<Ient8 to a single suhstanee, which is 

the Reality underlying .all oxistonces. This universe is ehanged and renewed 
unceasingly at every moment and every breath. Kvery instant one univ^ersc is 
annihilated and amithcr resembling it takes its ]>laec. ... In consequence of 
this rai)i{l succession, the spectator is deceived into the belief that the universe 
is a permanent existence. . . . Thus it never haj)j)ens that the Very Reing is re¬ 
vealed for two suecessive moments under the guise of the same phenomenon.’ 

Tills outlook cxpresse.s itself in many ways. We find definitions 
of faith as liic sum of good deeds; of man, as consisting of atoms and 
accidents; of a body, as an assembly of accidents.^ This occasional¬ 
ism was developed with a view to safeguarding God’s autocratic 
majesty in terms of ITis full independence from law and obligation, 
even self-imposed. Thus it may.be said that the trend toward view¬ 
ing the world as discontinuous and, again, of concentrating on de¬ 
tail and in(M(lent rather than coherence and rounded composition 
is connected with the very core of the Islamic experience. In this 
fashion one may co-ordinate, not genetically but in terms of afFmity, 
the literature and the philosophical and theological doctrines of 
Islam, and one would perhaps be justified in seeing in this outlook 
on literature a specifically Islamic phenomenon. 

(2) In deference to the Arabic tradition, the literary theory 
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of the Islamic peoples does not provide for fiction. The Arab critics, 
however rich their conceptual tools, did not develop the concepts 
of plot and action. ‘Tt is a rather strange fact that Arabic litera¬ 
ture, so rich in anecdotal material, so eager to seize upon the un¬ 
usual word or deed, never did seriously turn toward the large-scale 
narrative or the drama. Except for parables and short stories, many 
of which are borrowings from foreign literatures or more or less 
accurate retracings of true incidents, the Arab Muslim disdained 
literary invention.”^ In fact, wherever possible the story is pre¬ 
sented as a report, the invention as an actual liappening. In this 
aversion to letting oneself be caught by the urges of imagination, in 
this anxiety to remain within the bounds of the factual and the real, 
a correspondence to certain attitudes concerning man which Islam 
inculcated from its very beginnings may be divined. In its jealousy 
of the omnipotence of the Lord, which is most impressively demon¬ 
strated by His being the one and only Creator, the new faith was 
very careful to deny man any powers that might even by a purely 
verbal quid pro quo, induce a misconception of man’s innate gifts 
and hence of his position in relation to Allah. 

Poetical production was judged on criteria suggested by a pecul¬ 
iar moral realism. In an often quoted passage from the so-called 
"‘Siira of the Poets,” those poets are berated in a context which 
tends to render suspect the very source of their inspiration. 

The pre-Lslamif! poet was thought to be under the direct influence of a demon 
and is on occasion represented as compelled to write by the brute force of his 
jtnn or shaitdn. But the necessity to maintain a precise distinction between the 
inspiration of the Prophet and that of the poets prevented the sublimation of 
the early idea of poetry as a gift or imposition emanating from a nonhuman 
power after the manner in which, among the Greeks, Plato came to see in the 
poet the autonomous interpreter of the divine afflatus.® 

The Koran relegates the poet definitely to a questionable position. 
“Shall I tell you upon wliom the satans come down?—They come 
dowm upon every liar guilty.—They listen, but most of them speak 
falsely.—And the poets—them follow the beguiled,—Seest thou 
not how they rove in every valley,—And that they say [in verse] 
what they do not do?”^ 

The theological inadmissability of human creativeness was supported by the 
uncertainty of the distinction in the general consciousness between creation, 
artistic and intellectual, and the true creatio ex nihilo. Taking its inspiration from 
ft legend that had been received into the apocryphal Arabic Gospel of the In¬ 
fancy, the Koran (3:44 and 5:110) depicts Jesus as “creating figures like birds 
from clay . . . and then breathing upon them so that they become birds,“ by the 
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permission of God. The artist as a shaper of forms is felt to be in rivalry with 
the Lord. On .TuHRment Day the makers of figures will he asked to inhale life 
into their works; but they will fail and be consigned to eternal punishment.® 

Although in these two instances, the tendency to discreteness and 
the aversion to fiction, an affinity between literary and religious 
attitude will be rather readily discerned, there arises immediately 
a difficulty of a dilTcrcnt kind, for it is evident that the Persians 
deviate to a not inconsideraVile extent from the direction set by the 
Arab-Islamic tradition. Neo-Persian literature does have coherency 
and extensive composition, and it also does admit fiction or at 
least ficiional patterns through which moral and religious truths 
arc presented. The Persian epics arc lengthy, well-planned works, 
for the most part re-treatments of motifs taken over from older 
Persian literature. There is an unmistakable joy in the narration 
of those sernihistorical incidents.® The epic tale is clearly and con¬ 
sistently structured and, in spite of the fact that the very length 
of some epics makes it rather difficult for the poet to maintain a 
strict and unified line of composition, the poet keeps control of 
liis material despite the various digressions and excursuses in which 
he indulges. The poet docs not refrain from inventing new tales or, 
at least, from so completely reshaping inherited ones that the 
question of originality becomes a very subtle one. The religious epic 
itself, which one might presume would be least subjected to en¬ 
croachments upon the Arab-Muslim tradition, actually shows the 
keenest originality in providing fictionlike and actionlike frames 
for psychological developments, such as the ascent of the soul to 
union with God. In fact, anecdotes, wliosc pretense to historicity 
is of the most tenuous kind, are the preferred means to illustrate 
teachings of mystical and moralistic intent. 

In this manner one is suddenly confronted by the larger problem 
of the over-all relation between ‘‘Islamic'' civilization and the local 
cultures with which it has established contact and which, on the 
level of offici.al theology and science, it appears to have more or 
less completely submerged. The situation that obtains in the litera¬ 
ture of the Persians and of those Muslim nations that have followed 
the Persian cultural lead documents the fact that in certain im¬ 
portant aspects of intellectual life the Islamic impulse had to ex¬ 
press itself through the local tradition; one might almost say that 
it had to reconstitute, even eliminate, relevant parts of its own 
essence for which significant traits of the local traffition would then 
be substituted. In this manner Persian form developments, mystical 
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poems of a peculiar type, and, in certain countries, even fiction, 
were accepted from the Persian tradition as integral parts of Islamic 
cultural productivity. 

It is true that the authoritative character of Arabic as the sacred 
language as Avell as the authoritative character of many of the books 
written in Arabic helped to maintain the cultural superiority or, 
a t least, the superior prestige of the Arabic literary tradition within 
the whole of Islam. Also, its priority in time over against, for in¬ 
stance, the influential neo-Persian literary tradition, contributed 
toward securing its position. On the other hand, the local language 
usually persisted on the belles-lettres level, all the more so perhaps 
as the official Islamic attitude toward those belles-lettres was one of 
disregard, not to say disdain. Nationalistic movements as early 
as the ninth century engaged in bitter and often unfair criticism 
of the Arabic language and its literature. This fight of the Islamic 
or Islamized nations for their self-respect in terms of the literary 
values they produced or denied naturally made the Arab attitude 
toward their tradition even more rigorously conservative than it 
had already become, for the simple reason that it provided the clue 
to the understanding of the Jloly Book. As a result, literary dis¬ 
cussion of theology and philosophy and, in general, any presenta¬ 
tion of theoretical matter tend to adhere much more strictly to the 
Islamic pattern as evolved in Arabic-speaking territories than to 
that type of literary endeavor wliich is informed by the tendency to 
self-expression, however limited by the conventions of the day. It 
is unquestionably its emotional root wliich has rendered possible 
the infiltration of specifically Persian characteristics into the reli¬ 
gious poetry of the Muslim mystics.^® 

d) The attitude toward and expectations from literature may be 
considered for affinities with characteristically Muslim traits. 

Arabic and Persian literature as well as the official literature of 
the nations carrying on the Arabic or Persian tradition are clearly 
to be considered learned literatures. This is to say that the poet was 
not expected to follow his natural and untutored genius; rather he 
w'as required before starting on his career to become steeped in 
the inherited lore of his craft, to identify himself with its traditional 
aspirations, and to obtain mastery of the techniques of his art as 
they had been transmitted from generation to generation. In an 
often quoted page (written in 1156), Ni^&mi ^Ari^di says of the 
poet that ‘‘he must be well versed in many divers sciences, and 
eclectic amidst divergent customs; for as poetry is of advantage 
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in every science, so is every science of advantage in poetry/^*^ Tlie 
implications of this statement will be fully understood only wheni 
it is realized that the poet’s achievement was judged not only by 
his aesthetic accomplishment, but also on tlie factual correctness 
of his statements. This idea of correctness does not necessarily sug¬ 
gest that the poet’s discussions needed to be accurate in terms of 
naturalistic standards. It is rather to be interpreted as an obligation 
on the part of the writer to reproduce the (canonical patterns and 
molds in which certain topics had been conventionally cast. It is 
true that some horses have long, and others short, tails; but this 
trivial fact does not entitle the poet to praise a horse with a short 
tail. He is to select the appropriate objects for his discussions, be 
they panegyrical or satirical, and to discuss them in the appropriate 
manner. He is to see to it that they are properly styled before 
being properly praised or run down.*^ 

The training which the poet was supposed to undergo was de¬ 
signed to prepare him for these ^^earned” asj)ects of his task. 

Rut to this [highest] rank a poet cannot attain unless in the i)rinie of his life 
and the season of his youth he commits to liis memory twenty thousand couplets 
of the poetry of the Ancients, keeps in view [as models] ten thousand verses of 
the works of the Moderns, and continually reads and remembers the diwdns 
of the masters of his art, observing how they have acquitted themselves in the 
strait passes and the delicate places of song, in order that thus the different 
styles and varieties of verse may become ingrained in his nature, and the de¬ 
fects and beauties of i)oetry may be inscribed on the tablet of his understand¬ 
ing. In this way his style will improve and his genius will develop. Then, w'hen 
his genius has thus been firmly established in the power of poetical expression, 
and his verse has become even in quality, let him address himself seriously to 
the i>oetic art, study the science of prosody, . . . then let him make a critical 
study of poetic ideas and phraseology, plagiarisms, biographies, and all the 
sciences of this class, with such a Master as knows these matters, so that he in 
turn may merit the title of Master. . . 

This attitude toward poetical accomplishment is perfectly in 
tune with the general formalisation of Islamic learning and the 
overwhelming prestige wdiich is accorded knowledge per se in Is¬ 
lamic civilization. This appreciation of knowledge, in turn, is 
directly related to the fundamental aspiration of Islam. To the 
IMuslim, the purpose of man is the service of God in the hope of 
eternal felicity. Through revelation God has communicated to man 
the exact ways in which He wishes to be served. The data of reve¬ 
lation themselves, the tradition of and about the Prophet, various 
methods of deductive reasoning—they are the means that have 
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been used by the community to elaborate that complete syst^cin of 
prescriptions and prohibitions, obedience to whicli will almost 
guarantee Paradise to tlic faitliful. It is the learned of the com¬ 
munity, the doctors of the faith, who arc the repositories of this 
saving knowledge, and it is the duty of every Muslim man and every 
Muslim woman to join in ilie quest for that knowledge which 
will make it possible for the communily to remain a community 
iimlor (iod in every detail oi its life, collectively as Avell as individu¬ 
ally. Jt is in the nature of things that the kind of knowledge 
sought after and appreciated must be authoritative as being direct¬ 
ly derivable from the fundamental sources of the rt'ligious experi- 
(aice and ns haviiig been lived by and acted \ipon by the believers 
of the early days of the faith. With learning ingrained in the 
religious life and with the religious life the justification of human 
existence, the eminent prestige of the bearers of this near-sacred 
knowledge heroines under.stundahle. This prestige expresses itself 
in many and sometimes quite imcxpi'cled w'ays; thus SJuli (d. 947) 
says at the end of one 3’ear of his Annals that nothing remains 
for him but to mention those men of learning wdio had died during 
that particular year. Tlien lie adds, for the ignorant, rieli or 
poor, w'C shall not bother about tliem.^'*^ It hardly needs to be 
pointed out that witliin the framework of a civilization designed to 
accommodate and realize tlie I.‘<lamic aspiration, literature and 
the literati could not witlidraw from the general learned and tradi¬ 
tionalistic style of cxprc.ssion. And since the need to regulate 
Muslim life was the same wherever Islam spread, regardless of the 
local traditions it encountered and adjusted to, the pressure on 
literature—at least on its official representatives—to remain true 
to the over-all pattern of an erudite traditionalism, never ceased. 

The relation of the ''spirit of Islam’^ to the literary productions 
in the areas dominated by the Muslim religion may, then, perliaps 
be briefly characterized in this guise: the unity of the literatures 
that may because of the religious affiliations of their bearers be 
described as Islamic is safeguarded by the identity of the basic 
existential experience, by the identity of the fundamental intel¬ 
lectual interests, by the authoritativeness of certain principles of 
form and presentation, not to forget the kindred political and social 
organization within which those peoples aspire to live. Where these 
elements do not directly or indirectly interfere, local developments, 
even local fashions, based on non-Islamic traditions have fairly 
free rein, as may be seen by some of the literary trends that w^ere 
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successful in Persia and Spain or even in some of the heart lands of 
Islam, such as Mesopotamia. The Islamic aspiration unifies the 
local traditions, trimming them somewhat in terms of topics and 
freedom of form, but also by shaping the human ideal whicli is 
reflected in poems and adab books. On the whole, however, the 
Islamic aspiration operates and becomes effective through the local 
tradition, even as the peculiar Muslim piety would appear time and 
again in local garb. These local variations of the Muslim tradition 
have often been noticed by the Muslims themselves who, in their 
concern for the genuine and by its very nature indiffcrentiatable 
tradition of the founder, could hardly do other than brand them 
as bida^ (blameworthy) innovations. 

It does not seem that this situation differs too much from the 
relation, obtaining in the Western Middle Ages, between a specifi¬ 
cally Christian literature and the several national literatures w’^hich 
strove to emerge in the local languages. A number of questions 
suggest themselves in this connection but, fortunately, need not 
be answered here. There is, first of all, the intriguing problem: why 
did some local traditions resist and assert themselves within tljc 
Islamic tradition while others yielded? The question also might be 
ventilated whether it w^ould not be expedient to reclassify the medi¬ 
eval literatures as primarily Islamic or Christian rather than mak¬ 
ing a national affiliation the principal basis of classification. But 
were one to accept such reclassification, one would be confronted 
with a new' problem: at what period in the modem literary develop¬ 
ment does the description by nations become more significant 
than that by cultures—and this in spite of the fact that even the 
most typically national literatures in the Christian as wdl as in the 
Islamic civilizational area retain characteristically their connection 
with the civilization to which they owe perhaps not their ori¬ 
gin but their early cachet? 


II 

In his Eleventh Assembly Harlrf (d. 1122) takes his rapporteur^ 
al-Harith b. Hammilm, to a graveyard where a funeral happens to 
be in progress. When the interment is over, an old man harangues 
tlie mourners, admonishing them to slough off heedlessness and 
become aware of their insincerity. Passing from rhymed prose to 
poetry proper, he exhorts his listeners to mend their ways while 
there is still time. When he is done, he asks for alms. Al-H&rith 
recognizes in the preacher Abff Zaid of Sarflj, the hero of the 
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Maqdmdtj and takes him to task for his hypocrisy. But Abii Zaid 
retorts brashly and quickly parts compan}’’ with his censor. 

What then, in this famous maqdmay may be appraised as peculiar¬ 
ly Islamic? What can be shown to follow a specifically Arabic 
literary tradition? 

a) The Islamic character of the content is readily demonstrable. 
The theme has never lacked treatment since the passing of the 
Prophet. Early Muslim piety, motivated largely by a contempla¬ 
tion of the end, by the need to live with one's death, viewed human 
existence as a brief preliminary to dissolution, a long stay in the 
grave, and the terrors of judgment and eternal punishment. The 
Prophet is quoted as saying: “Hearts will rust even as iron wull." 
Then he w^as asked: “What is their polish?” He replied: “Reading 
the Koran and visiting the graves.”^® 

The very hardness of heart, qasdwa^ to cure which al-Harith 
repairs to the graveyard, is described in Tradition. A man said to 
^Afisha: “Mother of the Faithful, I have a disease; hast thou a 
remedy for it?” She said: “Wliat is thy disease?” He said: “Hard¬ 
ness of heart.” She said: “A bad disease is thine; but visit the sick, 
and attend funerals and keep in mind death.”^* The famous preach¬ 
er, Ibn al-Jauz! (d. 1200), advises the faithful, “O my brother, if 
you wish to know the state you will be in after your death, go out 
to the graves and look at them in their effacement. Imagine your 
own grave amidst them. Then reflect on what you will need in 
your grave. And gather much of it as you will spend a long time in 
your grave—[what you need is] good w^orks.”*^ 

The theme of man's heedlessness, w^hich dominates the saj^ part 
of Abfl Zaid's address, is well anchored in the Koran. It carries 
through as a principal motif from Hasan al-Bai?ri (d. 728) to Ibn 
al-Jauzl (and beyond). “0 man—and we all of us are that man!— 
awake from they heedlessness and rouse thyself from thy somno¬ 
lence. It is time for the physician to be called in to you with his 
medicaments; for [otherwise] no recovery from what has befallen 
you may be hoped for.”^* 

Hariri moves on to another theme concisely adumbrated in the 
Koran. “Rivalry for increase [in wealth and children] deflects you 
until you visit the graves; nay, but ye shall know [what reward 
you will have earned]!”^® For 

your [eternal) home, be it misery or felicity—you have no door to it 
except the grave.*^ 
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“Sinless was I created from dust; full of sins have 1 returned to 
dust.^^^^ The Prophet is reported as saying: never yet lias a num 
turned his mind often to death without experiencing an increase in 
his good works. Tlierefore, Ibn al-Jauzi continues, do bethink your¬ 
selves often of it; make death your headrest when asle(‘p; prepare 
yourselves many a good deed; (iod will have mercy on him who 
has mercy on himself.-^ It is in this key that Ahii Zaid’s poem ends. 

There is thus hardly a phrase in the rnaqdrna wliose mot if could 
not be traced in Muslim tlieologic^al and paraenetic writing. If it 
be argued that Christian parallels could easily be found, the Islamic 
character of Hariri’s sermon would not thereby be impugned; it is 
only that the common features of the medieval CUirislian and of 
the medieval Muslim views of life would be brought into focus. 

b) On tlie other hand, t he outward form of Hariri’s presenta tion --- 
the 7nisc en scencj tlie saj^-pooAry sequence, and largely also the 
motif sequence may clearly be considered as a phenomenon 
peculiar to the civilization of Islam. In fact, the relevant question 
with regard to this outward form is not whether it may be con¬ 
sidered a product of the Muslim civilizational area, )>ut to which 
literary tradition docs it owe its characteristics. 

The rnaqdrna^ Standpredigt^^^ is a conq.)aratiYely late develop¬ 
ment. It does not seem to have any pre-Islamic roots. The recita¬ 
tions of the qussdsf the professional tellers of anecdote and religious 
lore, and perhaps the liarangues of certain J?ufi prcachers,contribute 
the popular l)asis of what (after an abortive start !)y the philologist, 
Ibn Duraid [d, 934]) Badi^ az-Zamun al-Jlamadant (d. 1008) is 
supposed to have been the first to turn into a brief sketch of espe¬ 
cially (choice and varied diction. Greek rnirnus and Greek diatribe are 
likely to have been contributory elements in the formation of tliis 
semidramatic form, which, like the earlier qastda Sdsdniyya of 
Abu Dulaf (fl. 930-50) witli its use of the argot of criminals and 
beggars, and the later sliadow plays of Ibn Daniyal (d. 1310) with 
their portrayal of the popular ‘ milieu, lias always remained the 
domain of the sophisticated and the erudite. 

The maqdma is first met with in Arabic, but it is not an offshoot 
of the classical Arabic heritage, nor can its growth be anticipated 
during the “Arab” empire of the Umayyads. The re-animation of a 
Hellenistic literary form by its acceptance as a frame within which 
to show characters and incidents as they could typically occur 
only in a Muslim metropolitan environment and by lifting it into 
the literary sphere through the use of a difficult and subtle language 
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full of allusions, conceits, and technical artifice—this amalgan^ation 
of heterogeneous elements by means of the imposition of a unity of 
style reflects significantly in a restricted sphere that larger proc¬ 
ess to which Islamic civilization owes its origin and its fertility. 

When the rnaqdma is thus identified as an Islamic rather than as 
a specifically Arabic literary kind it is not implied that none of its 
formal elements would be ascribable to the Arabic tradition more 
narrowly defined. The interchange of prose and poetry in a single 
piece of narrative is pre-Islamic. In the ayydm tales, the reports of 
tlie battle days of the Bedouin Arabs, not infrequently the prose 
sections can be shown to liavc grown up around a core of topical 
verse. In other contexts the illustrative poem is secondary to the 
prose account. The use of prosimetry with both elements on an 
equal footing, t hat is to say with their employment planned before¬ 
hand by tlie narrator, can, with some probalality, be traced back 
to Hellenistic influences. The moqdrna replaces ordinary with 
rhymed prose but, apart from this added demand on the writer^s 
skill, the customary structure of prosirru?trie presentation is main¬ 
tained- a distinct contribution of the Arabic tradition. 

c) The inner form shows the Arabic preference for quick and 
a\)rupt transition from earnestness to jest, from the crude to the 
sublime,subtilized into an attitude approaching ^‘romantic irony.^' 
When the preacher in the cemetery has reached the conclusion of 
liis sermon with this line: 

Thus have I given my precepts, friend, and shown as one who show^eth clearly, 
and happy the man who walketh by my doctrines and maketh them his ex¬ 
ample; 

Al-Harith unmasks him as an impudent beggar. But, unabashed, 
Abfi Zaid rejects his criticism: 

Look ivell, and leave thy blaming; for, tell me, hast thou ever known a time 
when a man would not win of the world w hen the game was in his hands.*® 

The contrast betw’een the religious ethics demanded by the sermon 
and the self-seeking vulgarity of the preaclier is predicated on the 
Islamic milieu; but here, the Islamic setting merely points up possi¬ 
bilities inherent in the earlier literary tradition. 

Unmistakably Islamic are the characters of the two personages 
wrhoin Hariri introduces. To confine the analysis to one significant 
element, the identity of their “life curve'" with that of the typical 
repentant sinner needs to be noted. The reckless and gay, the frivo¬ 
lous and loose-tongued, the favorites of elegant and well-nigh amor- 
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al circles are apt to break with the world when they feel their de¬ 
cline approaching. Abft Nuwks (d. 810 or 813) in his later years 
threw himself on God’s mercy; Abd ’1-^Atahiya (d. 828) broke with 
his literary past, at some personal risk, to atone for his erotic songs 
by composing zuhdiyydtj poems of renunciation, after he had been 
awakened to repentance.^® 

In the fiftieth (last) maqdma^ Abtl Zaid redeems his life by a con¬ 
version of unquestioned sincerity. “Truly,” he says to the still 
doiibtful al-Harith, “I had stood before them [the faithful of 
Basra] in the stead of a doubter, a deceiver, and, lo, I have turned 
from them with the heart of the contrite, the devout.” Al-Harith 
follows him to the mosque, where Abfi Zaid spends his day in prayer 
and recitation of the Koran. At night, “He rose to enter his Oratory, 
and remained alone in converse with the Lord, until, when the 
morn shone forth, and the wakeful worshipper was entitled to his 
reward, he followed up his vigil with prayers of praise.” And upon 
hearing his prayers, al-Harith “wept by reason of the w^eeping of 
his eyes, as he had wept heretofore because of him.”^’ 

Al-Harith’s understanding for Abfi Zaid’s conversion is all the 
more genuine as he, too, had experienced a similar, if less extreme, 
break in liis own life. At the beginning of the Forty-first Assembly, 
al-Harith relates: 

I responded to the calls of wantonness in the bloom of my youth, wherefore I 
ceased not visiting dainty damsels and listening to the tunes of song, until the 
Warner had arrived and the freshness of life had turned its back on me. Then 
I craved for rectitude of watchful conduct, and repented of what I had tres¬ 
passed in the face of Allah. So 1 began to drive out evil inclinations by good 
deeds and to mend wicked ways before it was too late, for I turned from the 
morning-call on the fair, to meeting with the God-fearing, and from mixing with 
songstresses to drawing near to men of piety, . . .*• 

d) The attitude toward and expectations from literature that have 
promoted the development of the maqdma and preserved its ap¬ 
preciation over the centuries’ were touched upon by implication 
when the learned character of its style was discussed. As a matter 
of fact, the maqdma has always been a preferred medium for the 
display of philological erudition as well as of prosodical virtuosity. 
While the themes of Abd Zaid’s sermons are utterly conventional 
and !9ar!rl’s originality is restricted to their treatment, it must be 
emphasized that, in general, invention of incident, repartee, or 
argument is more important in the maqdma than in other poetical 
kinds favored by l^artrl’s contemporaries. True, it is invention on 
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a small scale; yet before the maqdma, in consequence of its possi¬ 
bilities and its success, fell a victim to scholarly pedantry and com¬ 
pletely forsook the realistic tradition of the early Abbasid age, it 
required sufficient originality in detail and perhaps also in composi¬ 
tional planning to constitute a genre apart, on this ground alone. 
Ill this aspect of the magdma we may again be entitled to discern 
an Islamic strain as distinguished from or perhaps superimposed 
on the specifically Arabic tradition of literary expression. 
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AjUSLTM WORLD VIEW AND MUSLIM SCIENC'E 

“Tiik goal of tlie first and llio last, al-cnnruUn wal-dljirln, is 
iia])])iiiess [in llio jioxt world], sa^dda”^ Tliis hi*p])in(\ss as the oh- 
jcftivo aim of tho individual is attainable by devoting; oneself 
to tbe exclusive service of the Lord. Tlii.s service, dhdda, in turji, 
f'onsi.sts (is.sentially in an attitude of unqualified obedience.^ 
Obedience, is realizable only through knowledge, ‘dw, of (lod’s 
will and aciion, 'amaly consistent with this knowledge. Even as 
the llebrew IVoverb recognizes '‘the fear of the Lord” as “tlie 
l)eginuing of knoAvledge,*’- so the Koraii notes that, ‘h)f His serv^- 
ants only those who have knowledge fear Allah.“And (lod 
Himself,” explains al-Ghazzali, the representative theologian of 
Islam, (d. Ill 1), “has stated to Abraham: I am the Knowing ... I 
lov’o every knowledgeable one.” In the same vein, Ohazzalj goes 
on, “The Propliet regarded any <lay as lost in wliich he did not in¬ 
crease in that knowledge that wouhl draw him closer to his Lord.”^ 

According to an oft repeated Prophetic d'radition, tlie search 
for knowledge is incuni])ent on every believer, male or female. The 
kind of knowledge to be sought is indicated by the purpose of the 
search. 

The honor [or iiobilit}’^, sharaj] of knowledge [or a science] depends on the honor 
of its object, maHiini; tbe rank of the learned, on the rank of the knowledge. 
There Clin Ije no doubt that the most exoeilent, the highest, the most noble, and 
the most glorious of things to be known is God, the Maker, the Creator, the 
Real, the One. Thus, knowledge of Him, which is the science of [His) Unity, 
tauhid, w'ill be the most excellent, most glorious, and most perfect branch of 
knowledge. It is “necessary knowledge,^' the acquisition of which is required of 
every intelligent person, ^dqil.^ 

Ill the concise formula of the Persian mystic Hujwiri (d. ca. 1072- 
77) “the object of human knowledge should be to know God and 
His Commandments.”^ 

Tlie Muslim’s apprehension of the purpose of his earthly life as 
the outreach for felicity, sa^dda, through service, Hhdday has shaped 
the fundamental aspirations of his civilization both on the political 
and on the epistemological levels. 

The execution of the correct Hhdda is impossible without an or¬ 
ganized community of believers. Such a community cannot exist 
without government. Hence the primary purpose of government 
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will be to render possible the correct and complete Hbdda. In other 
words, the state is conceived of, above all, as a moral institution. 
Political theory derives its powers from the individual believer’s 
oblifjation ^‘to command the good and prohibit the bad.”’* Tho 
government is charged with protecting the Muslim community 
from possible encroachments on the part of the non-Muslim world, 
with safeguarding it from schism and heresy, and with enforcing 
the stipulations of the good life as set forth in Canon Law. The 
Canon Law, or sharVOy is based on Revelation and Prophetic Tra¬ 
dition—the government can neither add nor abrogate an iota. Tlie 
transmission of the Law is in the hands of lawyer-theologians, who 
develop it by interpretation and systematization. Thus the very 
survival of Islam as an organized community under God depends on 
the existence of an adequate body of ^ulamd\ Also, integration in 
that community is indispensable if the individual believer desires 
to lead the correct life as enjoined by Scripture and defined by the 
consensus of the learned. 

Science, as the endeavor to collect and systematize what infor¬ 
mation the community requires to realize its values, will be di¬ 
rected onto two areas of investigation for, contrary to the prevail¬ 
ing attitude of the West, research per se, as an effort to widen man’s 
insight into the mysterious ways of the Creator, is not experienced 
as a means of glorifying God.® Its ethical value depends entirely 
on the area to which the investigation is to be directed and on the 
intention, niyya^ of the scholar who will undertake it. So, to be fully 
relevant and fully justifiable, science will have to inquire into the 
data of Revelation (and the Prophetic Tradition), on which every 
phase of the correct life must be based; and it will have to orientate 
the believer systematically to this world, in so far as such orienta¬ 
tion is needed for him to understand and organize this world as 
the appropriate stage of the correct life.^® So the classification of 
scientific effort which is meaningful in terms of the Muslim’s ulti¬ 
mate objective is a division into two areas of inquiry: (a) you may 
inquire into Revelation {Offenbarungserkundung ); and (6) you may 
inquire into the world around you (Welterkundung).^^ This dichoto¬ 
my agrees in its result, although not in its rationale, with the funda¬ 
mental division of the sciences into Arabic and ancient which is 
generally proposed by Muslim scholars themselves. 

Some twenty years after the death of the Prophet Mubammad 
(in A.D. 632) the government prepared an official edition of his 
preserved Revelations, attempting at the same time to suppress 
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what private collections had been previously circulating. The par¬ 
tial failure of the government's endeavors and the ambiguity of the 
Arabic script of the period in due time created the need for a 
systematic study of the variae lectioncs of the Book. But it was not 
only an occasional textual uncertainty w^hich needed clarification. 
The very understanding of the sacred words created not inconsider¬ 
able difficulties. These difficulties could only be resolved by bring¬ 
ing to bear on the text a fall measure of philological research. Tre- 
Islamic poetry provided its lexicographidil basis. The study of 
literature was to develop into an independent field, but its classical 
material had come to share to such an extent in the prestige of the 
sacred text, to whose explanation it had proved indispensable, that 
any doubt of its authenticity would come close to being resented 
as sacrilegious.*-* 

What has hem said of tlie Koran applies to ) 'rophetic Tradition 
as well. It w'as as auxiliaries to the understanding of Scripture and 
its extension in the hadith that despite some hesitation caused by 
‘'poetic irresponsibility," the ^ulamd) accepted philological and liter¬ 
ary studies, from the most general, such as grammar and lexicogra¬ 
phy, to the most specific, such as prosody and the doctrine of the 
rhyme. The theological and the political use made of Tradition 
called for and justified a study of the traditionalists, w^hich gave rise 
to biographical collections of various kinds. With materials thus 
sifted and interpreted, systematic theology wwld operate and 
Canon Law w'ould gradually be formalized to grow^ from a body of 
administrative decisions and of rulings derived from local custom 
into a system integrated in theological thought and in fact the 
Islamic science par excellence,*® wliosc roots (Koran, sunna, con¬ 
sensus, analogical reasoning) were analyzed by a special branch 
of jurisprudence in the light of an epistemology that had to be 
careful of the primacy of the data of faith. 

Inquiry into the surrounding world was dictated by the needs of 
the community: the technique of administration, the principles of 
taxation, and the oganization of the community as such came under 
scrutiny, with a comprehensive doctrine of political institutions 
developing as a result; geography first flourished when the govern¬ 
ment required exact descriptions of the areas under its authority; 
not only did history yield information concerning the life of the 
Prophet and the rise of Islam—it was needed as the receptacle of 
precedent, legal and religious.*^ 

A modicum of astronomy and mathematics is required to deter- 
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mine the direction in which to turn at prayer, as well as to keep Uk' 
sacred calendar under control; a certain amount of medical knowl¬ 
edge must be available to the community. But anything that goes 
beyond these manifest (and religiously justifiable) needs can, and 
in fact ought to, be dispensed with.^^ No matter how important the 
contribution Muslim scholars were able to make to the natural 
sciences, and no matter liovv great the interest with which, at cer¬ 
tain periods, the leading classes and the government itself followed 
and supported their researches, those sciences (and their tech¬ 
nological application) l\ad no root in the fundamental needs and 
aspirations of their civilization. Those accomplishments of Islamic 
mathematical and medical science wliich continue to compel our 
admiration were developed in areas and in periods where the elites 
w ore willing to go beyond and possibly against the basic strains of 
orthodox thought and feeling. For the sciences never did shed the 
siispi(‘ion of bordering on the impious which, to the strict, W’ould be 
ne^ar-identical w’ith the religiously uncalled-for. This is wdiy the 
pursuit of the natural sciences as that of philosophy tended to be¬ 
come located in relatively small and esoterics circles and why but 
few' of tiieir representatives would escape an occasional uneasiness 
with regard to the moral implications of their endeavors- a mood 
wliich not infrequently did result in some kind of an apology for 
their w'ork. It is not so much the constant struggle wdiich their 
representatives found themselves involved in against the appre¬ 
hensive skepticism of the orthodox which in the end smothered 
tlie progress of their work; rather it was the fact, which became 
more and more obvious, that their researches had nothing to give 
to their community which this community could a(;cept as an es¬ 
sential enrichment of their lives.*® When in the later Middle Ages 
scientific endeavor in certain fields very nearly died down, the loss 
did indeed impoverish Muslim civilization as w'e view its total un¬ 
folding and jneasure its contribution against that of its companion 
civilizations, but it did not affect the livability of the correct life 
and thus did not impoverish or frustrate the objectives of the com- 
munity\s existence as traditionally experienced. 

The impermeability of Muslim civilization to certain lines of 
scientific effort did not, iiow ever, entail inflexibility where its basic 
concerns w'ere at stake. During the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
orthodox theology made its peace with the rising tide of mystical 
piety, with the result that the theological sciences were enlarged 
by the development of what was called ‘The science of the way 
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(or: of journeying [to union with God])^^ or ‘'the science of §ilfism 
[i.c., mysticism]” {^ilm as-suliik] Him ai-iasawwuf) The body of 
relevant knowledge was constanth’ regrouped, reinterpreted and, 
to a point, reformulated; but the concept of what was relevant 
knowledge could never be significantly revised or even reconsidered 
as long as the value scale of the community remained unchanged. 

In the treatment of relevant knowledge, the coinmunity requires 
collecling and organizing of given materials rather than “creative” 
research and synthesizing interpretation. The savant faces nature 
and its phenomena with that indulgent curiosity which is the ex¬ 
pected response when one confronts derived, creaturely reality; his 
first impulse will be to trace and marvel at the ways of the. Creator 
rather tlian to comprehend tlie particular structure and the im¬ 
manent value of natural phenomena; pious and somewhat senti¬ 
mental wonderment replaces the activating jistonishment which 
moved the Greek. 

Medieval Muslim w’riters, like their Western contemporaries, 
have given a great deal of attention to the problem of classifying 
the sciences. The division of the sciences into indigenous and 
foreign occurs frequently, albeit disguised under various terminolog¬ 
ical opposites. Occasionally the attempt is made to explain the 
division on theoretical rather than on historical grounds. Ibn 
Turnlus, the Spanish logician (d. 1223), defines the “ancient sci¬ 
ences,” aWulum al-qaditna, as tliose “which are common to all 
nations and to all religions, i.e., those that are connected with 
fahafa [philosophy].”*® Likewise the Indian, Tahanawi (d. 1745), 
in the introduction to his Dictionary of Technical TermSy defines 
the “essential sciences,” al-^ulum aUhaqtqiyyOy as those “which 
will not vary in virtue of national and religious variations” and 
subsumes under this heading, like Ibn Tnmlfis, the several branches 
of philosopliieal learning and its auxiliaries.'’' On the other hand, 
SahA.wt (d. 1497) renders the distinction meaningless when he 
observes that the more specifically “Arabic” sciences, viz., those 
dealing with Arabic grammar, lexicograpliy, and style, “are not 
confined to the Arabic language but are to be found in the languages 
of all the outstanding nations such as the Greeks (Yfinan) and 
others.”** Tlie greatest obstacle to carrying through the applica¬ 
tion of indigenous and foreign branches of learning >vas the prob¬ 
lem of locating logic and speculative theology, kaldm; logic be¬ 
cause, although clearly a foreign science, it had become a part of 
the accepted methodology of the Muslim sciences;** kaldm because, 
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although a specifically Muslim development, it was inseparable 
from philosophy in method and even in subject matter. Logic 
could be dealt with by considering it (as Aristotle had done) as 
a propaedeutic science and therefore not requiring classification 
within the scheme of sciences itself; but kdldm continued a stum¬ 
bling-block. On the whole, the Muslim authors adopted, with ad¬ 
justments, the Aristotelian model with its division into theoretical, 
practical, and poetical sciences, except that the last group is al¬ 
most regularly absorbed into the “Arabic” sciences (or their 
equivalent) while the first two will re-appear among the “non- 
Arabic.” 

Where Farfibi (d. 950) follows the Aristotelian pattern quite 
faithfully except for giving a specific position to the “linguistic 
sciences” and again to (Muslim) jurisprudence, or fiqhj and kaldm, 
his younger contemporary, al-HwA-riznii (waiting ca. 976) already 
offers a classification that is at the same time more adequate to 
his material and more typical of the Muslim outlook. 

I. The sciences of the religious law 

A. Jurisprudence (fiqh) 

B. Kaldrn (where the theology of non-Muslim groups is also dealt with) 

C. Grammar 

D. The art of the secretary (i.c., the art of writing official documents) 

E. Poetry and prosody 

F. History 

II. Foreign sciences (practically identical with philosophy, falsafa) 

A. Theoretical philosophy 

1. Physics, ^ilm ai-tabf^a; i.e., the science of nature, including inter alia 
medicine, meteorology, mineralogy, and chemistry 

2. Mathematics 

a. Theology (or rather, metaphysics) 

B. Practical philosophy 

1. Ethics (of the individual) 

2. Ethics (of the household: oikonornia, iadbtr aUmanzil) 

3. Ethics of the large group—politics*® 

More consistent is Ghazzali wdien he opposes, not “religious” 
and “foreign,” but “religious” and “nonreligious,” sciences.®^ In 
his view both kaldm and falsafa form part of the religious sciences 
as do the branches of learning subsumed by Hw&rizmt under 
“Arab,” with the exception of poetry and history which have been 
relegated among the nonreligious. T^ess complete is the classification 
w^hich Ghazzali offers in his Risdla aUladuniyya, where the opposi¬ 
tion of “religious” and “rational,” sciences separates fields of 
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learning more conventionally kept apart as “Arab” and “foreign”; 
the linguistic and literary sciences are here identified as propaedeu¬ 
tic within the “religious” group. Ibn Haldfin (d. 1406) prefers the 
designations of “traditional” and “philosophical” where Ghazz&lt 
had spoken of “religious” and “nonreligious,” with kaldm well inte¬ 
grated in the “traditional” sciences to which the linguistic sciences 
are considered preparatory.A\’icenna (d. 1037), in his Risdla 
ft aqsdm al-^ulum al-^aqUyya,"^^ disregards the historical classifica¬ 
tion in native and foreign sciences; he subsumes all sciences under 
one of the two parts of philosophy, hikma: the “theoretical,” or 
“speculative” ' interested in the True; and the “practical”— 
interested in the Good. Speculative philosophy divides into Lower 
Science or Physics (in the classical sense), Intermediate Science or 
Mathematics, and Higher Science or Theology. Logic is treated, 
uith Aristotle, as a preliminary to all sciences; kaldm and theology 
as well as metaphysics are not separated, for in liis subdivision of 
theology A\iccnna takes his departure from the several problems 
and their mutual relationship rather than from their distinctive 
treatment by the mutakallim and the fatlasdf. The tripartitioniiig 
of practical philosophy is Aristotelian and identical with that pro¬ 
posed by Hwiirizml.^^ 

Without reference to any particular authority TahSnawi lists 
seven possibilities of arriving at a classification of the sciences.®® 
The sciences may be divided into: 

I. A. Theoretical 
B. Practical 
II, A. Auxiliary, dliyya 

B. Nonauxiliary, ghair dliyya 

III. A. Arabic 

B. Non-Arabic 

IV. A. Religious 

B. Nonreligious 

V. A. Essential, hfiqtqiyya 
B. Nonessential” 

VI. A. Rational (or, intellectual), ^aqU 
B. Traditional, noglP® 

VII. A. Particular, 

B. Non particular (medicine, for instance, is juz^tt as contrasted with 
physics, since its objective, man, is more particular than that of phj's- 
ics, nature)” 

The attitude of the community toward the various fields of 
knowledge is, how^ever, more clearly reflected in another classifica- 
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tion of the sciences, which divides them into “praiseworthy” 
and “blameworthy” (or praiseworthy, blameworiliy, and neutral). 
Tlie basis of the distinction is clearly set forth by Hujwiri: 

Knowledge is obligatory only in so far as is requisite for acting rightly. God 
condemns those who learn useless knowledge,®* and the Prophet said, “I take 
refuge with Thee from knowledge that profiteth naught.^’ Much may be done 
by means of a little knowledge and knowledge should not be separated from ac¬ 
tion. The PropVict said, “The devotee without divinity is like a donkey turning 
a mill,” because the donkey goes round and round on its own tracks and never 
makes any advance.®® 

The tradition which describes it as part of the beauty of a man's 
Islam that he lets go of what docs not concern hirn®^ is interpreted 
as justifying the rejecting of metaphysical investigation. Generally 
speaking, such sciences are blameworthy as may seduce the be¬ 
liever into dissent and heresy or as may produce harm to him who 
practices them or to someone else (such as astrology, magic, or the 
science of talismans). Besides, in Ghazzilli’s words, a science is to 
be rejected as blameworthy when 

delving into it does not benefit one with knowledge. Therefore, it is reprehensi¬ 
ble for him, and is like learning abstruse and hidden sciences before the appar¬ 
ent and important ones. It is like investigating the mysteries of divinity which 
the philosophers and theologians have attempted without success. No one has 
been able to com[)rehcnd these mysteries . . . except the prophets and saints. 
One must forbid men to look for these mysteries and must turn them [instead] 
to the pronouncements of religiou.s law, wherein there is sufficient proof for the 
believer to be content with. How many men have embarked on these sciences 
and harmed themselves, and w'ould have been better off in religion had they 
not done so! . . . Many a person benefits by bis ignorance of some matters.®® 

The individual believer is not obligated to be informed concerning 
even the praiseworthy among the nonreligious sciences, but the 
community is under obligation to cultivate medicine (which had 
been branded as useless by some authorities) and arithmetic, 
Jiisdby to a certain degree;®® what goes beyond this level is still 
praiseworthy, but strictly*supererogatory.*’ 

From the orthodox viewpoint nothing was lost and perhaps a 
great deal gained when in the later Middle Ages Islamic civiliza¬ 
tion prepared to renounce the foreign sciences that could not but 
appear as dangerous distractions,®* The retrenchment of intellec¬ 
tual scope must have seemed a small price to pay for the preserva¬ 
tion of the original religious experience.®® 

Not only substance but method as well came under suspicion. 
The desire to safeguard the religious sciences from the inroads of 
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criticism, the fear of subtle distortion due to reformulation in philo¬ 
sophical terms, led to violent, though ultimately unsuccessful, 
attacks on logic. “Who deals with logic falls into heresy {man 
iamaniaqalazandaqa)J^ The Shi^ite imdmy Ja^far a§-Sadiq (d. 765), 
is quoted as saying that “people will occupy themselves with logic 
until they will begin to speculate even about God.”^® The undis¬ 
ciplined, not to say careless, argumentation which was obvious in 
the reasoning of certain theologians provided encouragement for 
those who advocated recognition of the science of logic as an inte¬ 
gral part of theological training. Ghazzfili justified its use in terms 
characteristic of the position of all scientific effort witliin the un¬ 
broken tradition of Islamic civilization. “[If the question is asked:] 
‘What is the profit of knowledge?* the answer will be: all its profits 
are of low value compared to eternal felicity, which is the felicity 
of the next world. It, however, is contingent on (manula) the per¬ 
fection of the soul.** This perfection is unobtainable unless one is 
able to distinguish between praiseworthy and blameworthy traits 
of character, a distinction which only knowledge, Him, can make. 
“There is no way to obtaining know^ledge except through logic. 
This being so, the profit which logic yields is the hunting down of 
knowledge whose profit in turn is the possession of eternal felicity 
... so the profit of logic is doubtless great.**^* It is as though Gliaz- 
zal! had wished to sum up in one syllogism the objectives of Islamic 
science as defined by the transcendent purpose to wiiich the 
believing community had dedicated its life.^^ 

EXCUKSUS 

The position which in their classification of the sciences IJwarizmt 
and others assigned to falsafa is an expression of the general feeling 
that falsafa was the most important and at the same time the most 
typically foreign body of knowledge which the Muslims had at¬ 
tempted to assimilate. This feeling is unquestionably correct. 
In systematic structure, individual themes, methods of specula¬ 
tion and argumentation, even in the type of solutions, Islamic 
philosophy followed its model the less hesitatingly as it found itself 
confronted ^vith mature and finished systems whicli spared it the 
throes of a “pre-Socratic** phase. But for Greek logic and dialectics, 
Greek metaphysics and psychology, and the Ilellenized theology 
of eastern Christendom, the Muslim could never have stated and 
upheld his faith in terms of doctrine. However, the indispensa¬ 
bility of a philosophical elaboration of the data of Revelation did 
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not lead to naturalization in Islamic ci\dlization of philosophical 
inquiry per se—most of the major problems which contact with 
Greek thought had introduced were taken up by the kaldm and 
were ancillary to the exposition of the verities of the faith. Philos¬ 
ophy as such, falsafa, never could attain to a position within 
Islamic civilization comparable to that held by it in classical an¬ 
tiquity.** By the Hellenistic period, philosophy no longer was in 
competition with religion; in fact it became more and more a 
substitute for it. It possessed complete freedom of inquiry, not 
simply in that no organized body wished to restrain it, but in the 
more profound sense that there was no intellectual barrier to its 
expanding its systemization to a complete and autonomous inter¬ 
pretation of the universe to account for cosmology and meta¬ 
physics as well as for ethics and politics. Its social function was to 
guide man to felicity, to help him sustain the vicissitudes of fate, 
and to overcome the fears and uncertainties of life through insight 
into the structure of the universe and through that virtue which 
could be cultivated only as a result of a reasoned understanding of 
the human situation. Philosophy was sought to comfort the ailing 
heart; the philosopher tended to become a teacher, a physician even, 
and sometimes a martyr in the service of an elevated morality.** 
Moreover, philosophy constituted the core of education; even 
though rhetoric might be considered its formal center, the essence 
of a man^s Bildung came to him through philosophy. 

In Islam the function of falsafa is much less significant. Above 
all, it never enjoyed as free and wide a range—the principal truths 
had been established and fixed. Speculation could only mean expli¬ 
cation. Revelation was autonomous, theology its primary guardian; 
philosophy must needs become auxiliary, irrelevant, or heretical. 
Whatever the religious status of the individual philosopher, falsafa 
was a potential rival capable of offering an alternate world view, 
although its substitution, of a scientific principle for the Living 
God would in any event have precluded it from becoming popular. 
It would not be received unless it had first achieved a satisfactory 
relation between verification by faith and verification by reason; 
and to the Muslim public no solution could be acceptable that did 
not safeguard the primacy of the data of faith. So falsafa became 
fragmentary by being barred from independent treatment of the 
two essential Muslim concerns. It concentrated on logic, which 
was useful for the kaldm as well, on physics, psychology, and meta¬ 
physics. Theology did not seek intellectual justification of faith 
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after the manner of Augustinian and Anselmian, not to speak of 
Thomistic, Chrislianitj^ to which— quaerens intellectuvi' 
rational cognition wherever attainable is superior to cognition by 
faith/® On the other hand,/a/so/a did not become a Muslim phi¬ 
losophy by wholeheartedly accepting Revelation as an indispensable 
auxiliary to reason/® It never seriously dealt with tlic problem of 
the creatio ex nihilo^ and only rarely did it assist in an attempt to 
integrate Muslim eschatology in a rationalized Weltbild. 

While a defender of philosophy will define its purpose (even as 
tliat of the shari^a) as the perfecting of the souls,the guidance of 
men has passed out of the hands of falsafa; even in tlie sphere of 
ethical theory its contribution is spt^tty and none too relevant; 
religion inspires morality and does not even need to brush philos¬ 
ophy aside as an unwelcome helper. 

Philosophy in Islamic civilization is a field for the specialist as it 
was ill antiquity, but other than in antiquity the educated arc no 
longer expected to be familiar with the specialist’s results. Fnhaja 
is not included in either of the two types of allgcmeinc Bildung w^hich 
Muslim society fosters; neither the adlh nor the fagth requires a 
preliminary training in philosophy. Some theologians and mutakal- 
limuny the philosophers proper, laymen or scholars of special 
interests will cultivate/aisn/a—on the whole an intellectually in¬ 
fluential rather than a culturally representative group. As a con¬ 
sequence of those shifts falsafa became esoteric and apologetic, 
thus limiting its cultural effectiveness and spiritual initiative. As 
falsafa could not be fully justified as necessary in terms of the fun¬ 
damental aspiration of Islam, its alien character was never for¬ 
gotten; and, more important still, it was ever again made use of 
to curtail its influence and to deepen the suspicion it had always 
provoked on religious grounds. 


NOTKS 

1. Ohazz&li, Miz&n al-^amal (Cairo, 1342), p. 2. 

2. Cf., e.fc., Fat)r nd-Dtn ar-Ruzt, MaftUih al-ghaib (Cairo 1324/1906), I, 5* ^ 
“Know that Hhdda ronwista in ourryinR out the pommandod action with a view to 
glorifying; Him W"ho gave the commandment." GhazzAl!, Ihyd} 'ulUm ad-din 
(B61&q, 1289/1872), IV, 302“”*^, quotes Muhammad aa having said: “The most 
excellent happinesa is a long life spent in the obedience of Amii." Cf. A. J. W'cnsinck, 
La pensSe de Ghazzdli (Paris, 1940), p. 182. 

3. Or: wisdom. Prov. 1:7. 

4. 35:25; trana. U. Bell, The QurYin (Edinburgh, 1937-39). 

5. Ghazz&lt, Fdtibat al-^ulum (Cairo 1322/1904), p. 3. 

6. Ghazz&lt, ar-Ris6la al-laduniyya (Cairo 1328/1910), p. 5. 

7. Kashf al-mahjiibf trans. R. A. Nicholson (London and Lei<len, 1911), p. 13. 
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8. Cf. Koran 3:100. 

9. This remains true even though, on occasion, the contemplation of creation 
may inspire an exclamation of the kind al-Mustauft al>Qazwtnt (wrote 740/1339-40) 
inserted in his description of the silkworm. ''This w'orm is a mighty e.xample of the 
manifestation of the power of the Artificer with Whom none may be compared, 

bi-iUn, the Creator of ‘Be, and it was,’ who from the slime of such an insig¬ 
nificant worm jjroduces such elegant garments . . . {The Zoological Section of the 
Nuzhalu-l-Qulilh, ed. Irans. J. Stephenson {London, 1928J, p. 59 [trans., p. 41J, 
Ijy U. EtUughausen, The l/mcorn {Washington, 1950\, p. 57, n. 25.) A similar 
expression is used by ^Ain al-Qu<}ht al-Hamadftnt (<1. 1131), ShakwA 'l-ghartb^ ed. 
Jean M. b. Abd el-Jalil, Journal asiatique, CCXVI (1930), 00*®, wdiere God is 
descriljcd .as the ^dni^ qadlm li-hddd *l-^dlam, the “eternal artificer of this world.” 

10. TJie ethos of the Muslim scientific effort is concisely formulated in SabAwTs 
(d. 1497) dictum with rcsp(ict to history: “The goal of [the occupation with] history 
is the hope for God’s kindness. God W'ill not fail to reward those who did something 
well. Actions [are judged] after intentions” (trans. by F. Rosenthal in A History of 
Muslim Historiography (Tjcidcn, 1952], p. 202). At one time GhazzAlt held that 
jurisprudence, or fiqh, was not a science in the true sense of the word since it would 
not yield such knowledge as will give to the heart the peace of religious certainty; 
cf. F. Jabre, Melanges de VInstitut Dominicain d'Etudes Orientales du Caire, I 
(1954), 83. 

11. One essential difference between the sciences devoted to those two lines of 

inquiry is pointed out by Ya^qfibt (d. probably 897), wd»o, upon describing his 
assiduous search for source materials for his geographical handbook, observes: 
“I have come to realize that no created being can comprehend all, aUghdya, and 
that no man can reach the end, an~nihdya [of wdiat is to be knowrn. Nevertheless the 
incomplete may be pre.sonted in my field seeing that] it is not the Canon Law' w'hich 
must be presented comphdely nor [the science of] religion w hich for perfection re¬ 
quires comprehensive treatment.” (Kitdb al-bulddn, ed. M. J. de Goeje in Biblio¬ 
theca Geographorum Arabicorurn [Leiden, 1892], VII, 233; cf. also the translation 
of the book by G. Wiet under the title Les pays [Cairo, 1937], pp. 2-3.) 

12. The attitude toward written Arabic in a primitive milieu is illustrated by this 
report taken from Horace Miner, The Primitive City of Timbucioo (Princeton, 1953), 
p. 84: “An interesting example of the sacred character of the script is seen in the ex¬ 
perience of a C’hristiun missionary who was paying a Tuareg marabout to WTite 
Biblical pas.sagcs in Arabic. When the marabout w'as asked to w'rite certain passages 
W'hich conflicted with Mohammedan belief, he refused to commit them to writing. 
One could not hope to find a better exanqde of a written language being considered 
as a sacred ritual rather than a secular tool.” 

13. Cf. the lines of Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1938), The Mysteries of Selflessness^ 
trans. A. J. Arberry (London, 1953), p. 37: 

The being of the Mu.slim rests alone 
On Law, which is in truth the inner core 
Of the Apostle’s faith. 

14. Kaftjt (writing in 1463) thus justifies the practice and delineates the scope of 
history: “History is a branch of learning just like the other codified branches of 
learning, such as jurisprudence, grammar, style, and so on. It is, therefore, needed 
just like the other branches of learning. Like [the knowdedge of] them, the knowledge 
of history is necessary as a community duty,/ar^ al-kifdya, because [or: in order to] 
it presents the best available method of establishing the chronology of the whole 
course of human affairs, including the other life” (trans. by F. Rosenthal, op, cit., 
p. 184; Arabic text, p. 475®~®.) Others such as Mas^ffd! (d. 956) recognized, in addi¬ 
tion, the educational value of history. Mas^fldt also realized the function of historical 
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events as moral and legal precedents. *'Many judgments [regarding the moral and 
legal character of things) are based upon hist-ory” {ibid., p. 222). The hesitation felt 
in certain pious circles about the cultivation of history is reflected in stories such as 
this. Abfl ^Abdall&h Muhammad b. Ahmad b. <Aun fd. 1119) sees the Spanish his¬ 
torian, Ibn I.layy&n (d. 1076), after the latter’s death in a dream. "I then said to 
him: 'What has thy lord done to thee?’ To which he answered: ‘He has had mercy on 
me.'—‘And the history,’ said I, ‘which you wrote; did you repent of it?’—‘It is 
true,’ he replied, ‘I repented of it, but the Almighty received iny excuses with kind¬ 
ness, and pardoned me.’ ” (Quoted by Ibn Hallikan [d. 12S2J, biographical Dic¬ 
tionary, trans. McGuckin de Slane IParis, 1843-71], 1, 480.) 

15. For the general attitude, tf. GhazzAli’s defensive argument in his intellectual 

autobiography, al-Munqid min (Damascus, 1358/1939), p. 92; trans. 

W. M. Watt, The Faith and Practice of Al-Ghazdlt (London, 1953), pp. 34-35: “A 
grievous crime indeed against religion has been cominittcd by the man who imagines 
that Islam is defended by the denial of the mathematical sciences, seeing that there 
is nothing in revealed truth opposed to these sciences by way of either negation or 
affirmation, and nothing in these sciences opposed to the truths of religion.” 

16. Cf. G. Sarton’s remarks in connection with Muslim zoology. ‘‘One can find in 
many Arabic and Persian writings sjieculations on the order of nature as fur as the 
distribution of the three kingdoms is concerned. The Muslims, with but few excep¬ 
tions, were hardly interested in the scientific aspects of these matters, but rather in 
their theological implication.s; they were not thinking so much of evolution from 
the human or naturalistic point of view as of creation from the divine one” {Intro- 
dvetion to the History of Science [Haltimore, 1927-47], II, 61). 

17. Sufism is subsumed under fiqh and thus, in a sense, kept in submission to it. 
Sibt b. al-<AjamI (d. 1479), a ShAfi^ite doctor of Aleppo, explains: ‘‘Les docteurs do 
la Loi ne font aucune distinction entre la khdnaq&h (Thabitation des soufis’) et la 
zaouTa et Ic rihdl, qui est un local const!tu6 wakf pour raccomplissement des actes 
de devotion et des exercisers pieux. Les docteurs de la Loi peuvent habiter un ribdf 
et percevoir le traitement servi par eon wakf, mais il n’est point permis a un soufi 
d’habiter une madrasa et d’y percevoir un traitement: la raison en est que I’es-sentiel 
(mo‘nd) du soufisme est corapris dans le fiqh, tandis que I’inverse n’est pas vrai.” 
(Trans., from ms., by J. Sauvaget, Mattriaux pour eervir d Vhistoire de la ville d'Ahp, 
II [Beyrouth, 1950], 100-7. 

18. Cf. the interesting definitions of what constitutes the wondrous, ^aj\h, and 
the strange, ghartb, in ZakariyyA b. Mufiammad al-Qazwtnl, Cosmography, ed. 
F. Wustcnfeld (Gottingen, 1848-49), 1, 5~8, 9-12 (trans. H. Eth4 [Munich, 18081. 
I, 6-12, 16-21). 

19. Kitdb al-madfial li-§ind^at al-man(iq, ed. trans. M. Asfn Palacios, as Intro- 
duccion al arte de la logica por AbentornlUs de Alcira, Part I (all published, Madrid, 
1916), p. 6 (trans., p. 5). 

20. Ed. A. Sprenger and W^ Nassau Lees (Calcutta, 1862), p. 33. 

21. Ibid., p. 14. 

22. Muhammad al-lJwilrizmt, Mafdtlh al-^uldm, ed. G. Van Vloten (Leiden, 
1895), p. 132*“<. "Some add logic as a third part to theoretical and practical philoso¬ 
phy, others subsume it under theoretical philosophy, a third group considers it a 
tool of philosophy, yet others treat it [at the same time] as part and as tool of it.” 

23. nw&rizmt’s classification has been analyzed, e.g., by E. G. Browne, A Literary 
History of Persia, I (Cambridge, 1902), 382-83; Tj. de Boer, Encyclopaedia'of Re¬ 
ligion and Ethics, IX, 880-81; and L. Gardet and M.-M. Anawati, Introduction d 
la thiologie musulmane. Essai de thiologie compares (Paris, 1948), pp. 109-12. 

24. nyd> <ulilm ad-din (Bfil4q. 1289/1872), I, 12-41. 

' See note (xvii) of apjiendix. 
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25. Cf., e.g., S. vaD den Bergh, “Umriss der muliammedanischen Wissensrhuft 
nach Ibn HaldOn,” (Dias., Freiburg i. B., Leipzig, 1912), passim; Gardet and Ana- 
wati, op. cit., pp. 121-24. 

26. Also called R. fi taqdstm al-hikma waH-Uildm; published in Tis^ Rasd'il ft 
'l-hikma wa*hfabViyydt (Cairo, 1326/1908), pp. 104-18; on the Epistle, cf. (1. S. 
Anawati, Essai de bibliographie avicennienne (Cairo, 1950), pp. 12-15. The essential 
content of the Risdla is reproduced by TahAnawt, op. cit., p. 41. 

27. Avicenna’s classification has been conveniently set forth by B. Carra do 
Vaux, Avicenne (Paris, 1900), pp. 177-80; his classification of the parts of logic is 
translated in I. Madkour, L'Organon d'Arieiote dans le monde arabe (Paris, 1934), 
pp. 10-11. Ibn Huzin (d. 1064) argues in his (unpublished) Risdla mardtib al-^uldm, 
the “Kpistle on the Hierarchy of the Sciences,” that of the seven different branches 
of learning that were cultivated in his day by every nation, three, viz., religious law, 
history, and linguistics wouhl differ from place to place, while the remaining four, 
viz., arithmetic, medicine, philosophy, and astronomy, would be common to all 
nations at all times; cf. M. Asin Palacios, al-Andalus, II (1934), 51; and Sab^wt 
apud Rosenthal, op. cit., p. 264.^ 

28. Op. cit., pp. 2-4. 

29. For the definition, cf. ibid., p. 6. 

30. Cf. Subktapad MurtadA, Itbdfas-sdda (Cairo, 1311), II, 87‘<-i‘: “The Greeks 
accept only ^aql as a source of knowdedge, the scholastics, mutakallirndn, in addition 
naql, authority or tradition.” The statement characterizes concisely the difference 
between Muslim and “foreign” thought. 

31. For the Muslim classification of sciences, cf. also C. A. Nallino, Raccolta di 
scrim (Rome, 1939-48), V, 2-4. It should be noted that M. M. Moreno, VIslam- 
ismo e Veducazione (Milan, 1951), pp. 6-7, has arrived at a derivation of the scope of 
specifically Islamic science which is almost identical with that delineated in the 
present paper. 

32. Koran 2:96. 

33. Hujwlrl, op. cit., p. 11. 

34. E.g., Zeitschrifi der deuiscKen morgenldndischen Qesellschaft, LXVIl (1913), 532. 

35. Ihyd\ I, 30‘®"“; trana. S. Bishlawy, “The Book of Science of GhazAll (with 
translation of the first three chapters)” (M.A. thesis. University of Chicago, 1945), 
pp. 115-16. 

36. Technically speaking, this is a far4 kijdya. The limited concern for the devel¬ 
opment of a science like medicine accounts in part for the conservatism in medical 
matters which we meet with in the later Middle Ages. In a characteristic passage, 
the Egyptian Ibn al-Ubuwwa (d. 1329), writing about the duties of the “censor,” 
insists that the oculists must go by the teachings of ^unain b. Ish&q (d. 873), the 
bonesetters by those of Paul of Aegina (Jl, in Alexandria co. 640), and the surgeons 
by Galen’s (d. ca. 200) De Compositione Medicamentorum secundum Genera (trans¬ 
lated into Arabic by Uunain’s nephew, ^ubaiBh); cf. Ibn al-Ubuwwa, MaSdlim al- 
qurbafi abkdm al-bisha, ed. with an abstract of the contents by R. Levy (London, 
1938), pp. 207-8 (trans., pp. 58-59). 

37. Ibyd^, I, 38-41; on the distinction of ^uldm mabmUtda and modmdma. Cf. also 
TahAnawt, op. cit., pp. 51-53. 

38. A certain “nationalistic” irritation against the foreign authorities invoked by 
those sciences is occasionally noticeable; cf., e.g., Ghazz&lt, Tahdfut al-faldsifa, ed. 
M. Bouyges (Beirut, 1927), p. 5: “The origin of their unbelief lies in their having 
listened to horrifyinginames likelSocrate8,Hippocrates,Plato,AriBtotle,and their likes.” 

39. The extremist orthodox attitude is well reflected in the Jewish scholar’s, 
Yilsuf as-Sabti, report on the burning of the books, in 1102, of the physician <Abd- 


See note (xviii) of appendix. 
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of BaglidfiLd. Ttie deatcucUou of the library of tbo ft&vaot wboBt d^voUoa 
to astroijoiuical studioB had earned him the reputation of an atheist was carried out 
with great ceremony. A preacher delivered an oration in which he cursed all students 
of pidlosophy. The Jewish visitor narrates: 'T went to the assembly and heard the 
speiM.di of Ibn al-Maristdnl [the preacher]. In his hand I saw Ibn al-llaitham’s 
[d. 1038] book on astronomy in which he was pointing to a circle representing the 
heavens, and 1 heard him talk of it as a mighty calamity and an unspeakable dis¬ 
aster; a blank misfortune. He then tore it across and threw it into the fire. It was 
])roof to me. of his ignorance and fanaticism for there is no irreligion in astronomy, 
on the contrary it is a pathway to faith and to knowledge of the omnipotence of 
God—in what he has ordained and established,” C(. U. Levy, A Baghdad Chronicle 
(Cambridge!, 1929;, pp. 239“40.^ 

-10. The acute irritation caused by the early attempts at conceptual precision— 
comparable to the irritation wddeh Socrates provoked—is reflected in ash-Sh&fi^Vs 
alleged sayings; Tf people only realized the arbitrariness {al-ahwd^) of the kalAm 
they w'ould flee it as they flee a lion” and, “When 1 hear anybody say ‘the name is 
either identi(*ai with the thing named or it is not identical,' I know for sure [literally, 
1 testify, aafthadul that he belongs to the people of the kalAm and that he has no 
religion, din.’’ {lhyd\ I, 93““*; to himself, however, GhazzfiU justified the use of the 
new’ terms introduced by the kaldrn on the ground that anv science requires its owui 
terminology, ibid.f 94** “•] Afiinad b. I.Ianbal (d. 855) went so far as to etaU!; ^ulamd^ 
al-kaldm zanddiga, “scholastics arc heretics,” »6id., (so also Abfi Yfisuf [d. 

798], ibid., 94='). Ibn Qutuiba (d. 889), ^Uyun al-af^bdr (CJairo, 1925-30), II, 141, 
quotes this saying of Abfi Vfisuf’s; “Who seeks religion, dirij through speculation, 
kaldrn, falks into heresy; who seeks wealth through alchemy, falls into bankruptcy; 
who seeks the out-of-the-way fyadUh falls into dishonesty.” K. Gilson, Reason and 
Revelation in the Middle Ages (New York, 1938), pp. 5-15, esp. pp. C and 11, de¬ 
scribes the unremitting hate with which, ever since the days of Tertullian, certain 
Christian circles have combatted philosophical speculation and, more particularly, 
dialectics. The interest which Muslim society under the early Abbusids hud come 
to take in philosophical discussion is reflected in the numerous anecdotes which turn 
on the more or less facetious use of terms such as “substance,” “accident,” or “atom.” 
Cf., e.g., Jdfii?, Kitdb al’buf^ald\ ed. G. Van Vloten (Leiden, 1900), pp. 122 and 139“ 
(ed. Ahmad al-<AwAmirl and ^All al-Jarim [Cairo, 1939], 11, 27-28, 53*; cd. X^ha al- 
H&jiri [Cairo, 1948], pp. 101, IIG*; trans. C. Pellat [Beyrouth and Paris, 1951], 
pp. 163-64, 184). For an example from poetry, cf. AbCl Tamm&m (d. 846), Dtwdn, 
ed. Ibrahim al-Aswad (Beirut, 1347/1928), p. 47*. Blscwhere Abfi Tamm&m praises 
ul-^asan b. Wuhb by noting that “he does not come up with foul discourse nor does 
he move like one chained by the restrictions of logic, huidd al-manpiq [lit. limita¬ 
tions, definitions]”; quoted by Ibn ul-Mu^tazz apud .'larzubdnt (d. 994), Kitdb 
al~rnuwashshah (Cairo, 1343), p. 311; reprinted in RasdHl Ibn al^MuHazz, ed. 
M. <A. Haf&jt (Cairo, 1365/1946), p. 23. J4hU admits the use in poetry and elevated 
discourse of the terminology of the mutakalUmdn only when it is employed to 
produce a humorous effect; cf. C. Pcllat, Le Milieu bafrien et la formation de Gdbi? 
(Paris, 1953), p. 128, n. 4. An example is provided by the story of the philosopher 
an-Nazz&m (d. 845) and the beardless young man, amrad, who without knowing the 
identity of his interlocutor encourages him to make advances in the very terms of 
Nafz&ui’s philosophy; Abfi 'l-Faraj al-I$fabAnt, Kitdb al-^ghdnt, ed. H. E. Brilnnow 
(Leiden, 1888), XXI, 150-51. Interesting samples of theological argument before 
the inilueiice of the thought methods of Christian theology and Greek philosophy 
had made itself felt can easily be collected. Cf., e.g., ^Uyun, II, 152-54; the material 
dealt with by A. S. Trittou, Muslim Theology (london, 1947), chap. 11 (cf. p. 48); 
and J. Schacht, Studia Jslamica, I (1953), 27-28. 

* See note (xix) of apiK'tidix. 
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It is important to realize that syetematic reasoning was introduced into Islamic 
thought not merely hy wa3’^ of philosophy (and theology) but through the labors of 
the legists of the second ceutury ah »m* 11. Even as rabbinic methods of legal inter¬ 
pretation were deeply influenced by Hellenistic methods (transmitted through 
Hellenistic rhetoric rather than through the legal authorities themselves), so the 
“j)re8euce in ancient Islamic legal science of Greek logic, as exemplified by con¬ 
clusions a maiore ad minus and negatively a minore ad ynatus, the argument of the 
sorites, the concepts of genus and species, the regressus ad injinitum, and a whole 
technique of disputation’* (J. Schacht, The Journal of Comparative Legislation and 
International Law, 3d ser., XXXll 11950], I*art iii and iv, p. 13) is evidence of a 
not inconsiderable infiltration into Muslim thinking of classical elements prior to, 
or at least independent of, the influx of logic and philosojih}' per se, 

41. Maqd^id al-Jaldsifa, ed. G. Beer (Leiden, 1H8S), pp. fi-7; the passage is 
quoted in part b^' I. Goldziher, “Die Stellung der alien Orthodoxie zu den antiken 
Wissenschaften," Abhandlunyin der I^rcussischen Akadcinie, phil.-hist. KL, 1915/8, 
p. 30; for the %mdm Ja^far, cf. ibid., p. 20. Gf. also Ghazzall’s statement, Munqid, 
p. 93 (trails., ]). 35): “Nothing in logic is rtdevant to religion by way of dcuiial or 
affirmation.’* 

42. 'I’he necessity to uphold the primacy of revealed knowledge compelled the 

thinker to deprecate the certainty of scientific knowledge. Thus Ghazz^ill, restating 
a train of thought suggested already by Asin Palacios, al-Andalus, 111 

(19351, 352- 50), observes: “The proof of the possibility of there being prophecy 
and the proof that there has been prophecj' is that there is knowledge in the world 
the attainment of which by reason is inconceivable; for example, in medical science 
and astronomy. Whoever researches in such matters knows of necessity that this 
knowledge is attained only by Divine inspiration and by assistance from God most 
high. It cannot V»e reached by observation.For instance there are some astronomical 
laws based on phenomena which ottcur only once in a thousand j'cars; how can these 
be arrived at by personal observation? It is the same with the properties of drugs** 
{Munqid, pp. 139-40 (trans., p. 651). 

43. Its ambition has not diminished, though. Hwarizmt defines it, op. cit., p. 
131‘*, as the science of the essence of things {haqdHq al-ashyd^) and of licting ac¬ 
cording to which is best, a$fa(t. For the consciousm-ss of the oueuess of philosophy 
throughout the mov<*ment of civilization, cf., e.g., the passage in F&rAbI, Ta^gtl 
as-sa^dda (Hyderabad, 1345/1926), p. 38, in which the passing of Him from the 
Chahleans to the Egyptians, thence to the Greeks and back east through the 
Syrians to the Arabs, is outlined. 

44. Gf. M. P. Nils.son, Geschiehle der griechischen Religion (Munich, 1941-50), II, 
288. 

45. Cf. E. Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, trans. A. H. C. Downes 
(New York, 1940), p. 35. 

46. Ibid., p. 37. 

47. Ibii Hazin, Kitdb al-fi^al ft *Umilal (C\iiro, 1317-21), I, 94; trans. M. Asfn 
Palacios, Abenhdzam de Cordoba y su historia critica de las ideas religiosas (Madrid, 
1927 -32), II, 203-4. “La filosoffa, eonsiderada cn su constitutivo csencial, en su 
significatio, en sus efeeto.s, en el fin a que tiendc su estudio, no es otra cosa que la 
correccidn o mejora del alma humana, conseguida, ya por medio de la pr4ctica de 
las virlutles morales y do la buena eonducta en esta vida para alcanzar en la otra 
la 8alva<’i6n, ya por medio do una buena organizacidn social, asf domdstiea eomo 
politica. Ahora bien, este mismo y no otro es el fin de la ley rcligiosa o revelada.'* 



VII 

GOVERNMENT IN ISLAM 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 

The following is an attompt to describe in a small number of 
propositions tlic essential structure of Muslim government. At¬ 
tention is focused on tlie classical period of Islamic political science 
from Mawardi (d. 1058) to Ibn Taimiyya (d. 1328). 


1 

The purpose of man is the service of God, Hbada. 


II 


Complete ^ihada recpiires the existence of an organized commu 
nily of believers. 


Ill 


The existence of such a community requires government. 


IV 

The primary purpose of government is the rendering possible 
of Hhdda} 


V 

The primarily moral purpose of the state is manifest in 

A. 1. The ranking of the liinha^ i.e., the obligation to command 

the good and prohibit the bad, nl-amr hi'l-ma^ruj xva'n- 
nahy ^an aUimmkar, as tJic foremost civic-religious duty;* 

2. The derivation by political theory of the purpose of govern¬ 
ment from the Itisba obligation;'* 

3. The conception of the office of the mulitasib^ or (market) 
inspector (and censor) as a specialization of the general 
duty of the }iisha,^ 

B. The acceptance of Canon Law, shari% as a limitation of the 
government's judiciary and exe^cutive powers. Tlie limitation 
applies to both commission and omi.ssion of action. As, for 
instance, the execution of canonical punishment is a religious 
act, the government is not free to increase or to cancel the 
prescribed penalty. (Cf. Siydsa, p. 100 [trans., p. 605]).^ 
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VI 

In a community constituted for the purpose of hbdda no grounds 
for inequality among the legally responsible, mukallaff Muslims 
may exist—except that the Prophet ranked the believers in order 
of their piety. 

VII 

Hence 

A. All Muslims are equal before the law except in so far as their 
isonomia is modified by 

1. the social heritage of earlier ages or cultures such as slavery 
and the depressed status of women; and 

2. the national or political stratification of the moment (rule 
of tlie Arab aristocracy, of the Turkish and Circassian 
mamluks over Egj'ptians and Syrians, and the like). 

B. The impossibility for any non-Muslim to be a full member of 
the community of true believers. So the non-Muslims are 
neutralized in largel}' self-governing religious communities of 
their own whose relation to the ruling umma Mubammadiyya 
are settled by treaties that tend to degenerate into unilateral 
contracts. 


VIII 

Plato and Aristotle, trusting man^s natural light, considered the 
good life inseparable from participation in the state which, to 
them, is a value in itself. 

The Middle Ages, Christian and Muslim alike, taking a dim view 
of man, look upon the state as the indispensable stage for the good 
life which leads through obedience to salvation. The value of the 
state is derived from its moral purpose. 

IX 

The legal basis of an assignment of duties to the government and 
at the same time tlic basis of governmental independence vis-d-vis 
both individual and community, is the distinction in Canon Law 
between/ord <ain, personal, and/ord kifdya, collective, obligation. 

X 

In its task of guaranteeing Hbdda the government is actually 
faced with three sets of tasks . 
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A. Safeguarding tlie Muslim community vis-a-vis the non- 
Muslim world with “safeguarding'' usually interpreted to 
mean “expanding"-- the resulting duty is jihad, Holy War. 
The conquest of unbelievers as such is pleasing to Allali. 
jMissionary activities often follow but rarely accompany 
jihad. The near identity, at certain periods, of nation and 
religious community caused any foreign war to be thought of 
as jihad. The inclusion in the concept of jihad of war against 
heretics parallels Augustine's helium Deo auciore against tJie 
heretics who are to be compelled to rejoin the Churcli (the 
mucli quoted cage intrarc which Brun of Querfurt [d. 1009] 
was Uie first to direct against the heathen). A\’ar on non- 
OiristiaTis with a view to their subsequent conversion was 
advocated by Pope Gregory I, but never acccj)ted as Church 
doctrine. (For the (Christian helium iushnn ;ind related ideas, 
(‘f. C. Erdmann, Die Entsiehung dcs Krcuzzuj ^gedankens [Stutt¬ 
gart, 1935], especially pp. T 29 [and p. 97 for Brun of Quer¬ 
furt].) 

B. Safeguarding the Muslim community against 

1. schism; 

2. heresy. 

C. The enforcement of the stipulations of the good life as set 
forth in Canon Law on the basis of revealed text and tradition 
and in application of generally agreed to principles of elabora¬ 
tion or interpretation; or else, the establishment and main¬ 
taining of the conditions with which those stipulations can 
be carried out and enforced. 

XI 

The interest of the community in the continuity of the individual 
political unit within the area under Muslim rule, or ddr al-Isldm, is 
slight as compared to the interest in the integrity of the whole. 
Eleutheria, i.e., autonomy rather than freedom, is insisted upon 
only for the ddr al-Isldm, not for the “accidentally" existing states 
among which the ddr al-Isldm is distributed at any given moment.® 

XII 

The intellectual justification of the Roman Empire was the con¬ 
summation of cultural unity through political unification (or again 
the realization of the Stoic cosmopolis); that of the Spanish, eco- 

K 
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nomir* self-sufficiency and the prevention of scarcity; that of the 
British and the American (in its early phase), the moral obligation 
to extend the area of good government. 

By contrast, the extension of Muslim rule is objectively justified 
as the duty to spread the superior truth which, as a way of life, 
can be fully realized only under a Muslim administration; subjec¬ 
tively, by the feeling that leadership and its honor belong to the 
*‘bcst community,” w^hich is Islam.^ 

XIII 

To appreciate Muslim sentiment it must be realized that to 
medieval (and much of ancient) thought, Western as well as East¬ 
ern, being was susceptible of gradation; that the liiglier an entity’s 
place in the crcaturely hierarchy the more did it participate in 
being and the closer it. was to pure beings or God; and finally, tliat 
as in God perfect being and summum bonum (*oincided, a hierarchy 
of moral values paralleled that of ontic values. So the higher 
virtus of the Muslim as the sole possessor of ultimate truth called 
forth his higher honor, or sharafy in the societal order.* 

XIV 

Anticipating the Muslim attitude, the Christian Fatlicrs and with 
especial forcefulness Augustine, insisted that a just state is one in 
which the true religion is taught, i.e., since the advent of Christian¬ 
ity only a Christian state can be just. The chief purpose of the 
government of this state must be ‘‘contributing to human salvation 
by preserving the purity of the faith.”® 

XV 

The duty of the government to suppress schism and heresy is to 
be carried out in obedience to the views of the ^ulamdK 

In contrast to both the Sassanian and the Christian Roman (and 
Byzantine) governments the* Muslim state did not employ organ¬ 
ized religion as part of its administrative machinery, which is one 
reason why it was not, as a rule, concerned with enforcing complete 
agreement on tfieological and legal doctrine.^® 

XVI 

The community through its ^ulamd^ revises periodically its con¬ 
cept of itself, determining wlio is and who is not to be considered 
a member of the traditional community, ahl as-sunna waH-jamd% 
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or in theological terms, what is to be considered orthodox, what 
lieresy. In Sunnite Islam such self-definition is usually done with a 
view^ to preserving the unity of the umma Muliammadiyya; in 
the sects a tendency to further fragmentation prevails. 

XVII 

Schism arose from dispute over the person of the legitimate ruler 
of the Muslim community. It developed into heresy due to 

A. The infiltration into political argumentation of traditional, 
that is, prc-lslamic thought-motifs (such as the epiphany of 
god in the ruler; dynastic legitimism—in the case of the 
Shi^a); 

B. Moral absolutism (the extreme egalitarianism of the H&rijites 
and their exclusion of the sinner from the community, which 
will be better understood w'hen viewed in the light of Section 
XIII above); 

C. Historical accidents such as the multinational character of 
the community. 


XVIII 

Muslim public law does not start from a definition of the state, 
but from that of the imdma, the leadership of the community. The 
concept of the state is alien to Muslim political theory in its classi¬ 
cal phase and dow n to Ibn Haldfin (d. 1406). 

Here lies the essential difference between the political thought of 
Islam and that of the Christian successors of the Imperium Roma- 
num, Christian thought never divorced itself from the Roman con¬ 
cept of the territorially circumscribed organization of power, and 
the limits of the Roman Empire lingered on as the natural borders 
of the ideal state. More precisely put—the Catholic Occident was, 
on the whole, satisfied to formulate its political aspirations in terms 
of the so-called Western Empire, but anxiously strove to main¬ 
tain the religious unity of the entire orbis Romanus. The Byzant ine 
Orient, on the other hand, never abandoned the claim to supremacy 
over the totality of the orbis Romanus, but did not make any effort 
to unite the Christian oikoumene under orthodox leadership. (For 
the Byzantine view of their empire, cf. the excellent statement of 
G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staaies [Munich, 
1940], pp. 16 f.) 

In this connection it is relevant to note that the idea of a succes¬ 
sion of a limited number of empires which, on the basis of the Book 
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of Daniel, effectively influenced the philosophy of history in the 
West, did not leave any mark on the political science of Islam. 

Consequently, it is never the nature or concept of an umrna as 
such that is discussed but only the conditions of membership in 
the umrna Mu}iammadiyya}^ 


XIX 

The community as such is interested principally in being able to 
lead the good life; it is less interested in who administers it. (1) 
This attitude, (2) the conviction that government and transgression 
of the Law are inseparable, and (3) as time wears on, the political 
situation and especially the subjection of the community to foreign 
rulers lead to 

A. Widespread disinclination to collaborate in government; it is 
particularly those classes that control the Canon Law by the 
systematic development of the principles of lawfinding and 
b}" the practice of delivering legal opinions, or falways, wdien 
consulted on doubtful points, that stay aloof from politics 
and administration; the result is an increasingly deep cleav¬ 
age between legal theory and executive practice 

B. Growing indifference to the legality and the moral level of the 
particular government or the particular governmental act, 
provided it remains possible for the individual believer to 
carry on his life under the law, and provided the government 
protects the main concerns of the legal schools and of popu¬ 
lar piety; 

C. Recognition of the de facto ruler as dejure; 

D. The feeling that a bad ruler Ls better than ci\dl disturbance, 
let alone no ruler at all.^® 


XX 

It should be remembered that the Christian Fathers, too, hold 
the bad ruler entitled to obedience, even as regards uncanonical 
acts. And before them the Epicureans and Stoics like Seneca had 
declared that a tyrant^s rule was acceptable, seeing that he re¬ 
moved the outer obstacles to the philosophical life by taking charge 
of governmental functions. 

Everywhere cultivation of the inner man as the goal of life has 
tended to estrange man from political activity 
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XXI 

The government is compelled to develop a system of executive 
law, sometimes called qanun, and executive jurisdiction, the 
mazdlim courts, side by side with the shari^a. In the very nature of 
things this system is more flexible, more realistic, more effective. 
The hilama^ are able to justify it on the ground of its serving the 
ma^lalta, the public interest. 


XXII 

Limitations by the government of the freedom of the individual 
(to use a concept foreign to classical Islam) are justifiable (1) in 
view of its duty to prevent damage being done to any Muslim, and 
(2) by the public interest, ma^lalta. 

XXIII 

The powTT of the government is not limited by any political rights 
of the individual Muslim but by the shart^a in so far as it 

A. Denies to the government certain functions (such as legis¬ 
lation, properly so called), and 

B. Prescribes its course of action in some areas (such as its deal¬ 
ings with non-Muslims within the ddr al-Isldm and to some 
extent also outside it; the kind of penalties to be imposed 
wherever Canon Law has arrived at a ruling; the admissibility 
of various economic, social, and cultural practices). 

XXIV 

The liisba implies the right to criticize the government. But it 
bestows freedom of speech without protecting against govern¬ 
mental reprisal. 

XXV 

The Jisba may be carried to what amounts to armed interven¬ 
tion, not against the government, but against the trespassing fellow 
Muslims. 

XXVI 

The right to resist the government is admitted on moral grounds: 
a command entailing disobedience to God must not be obeyed.^^ 

XXVII 

Since, however, the community is primarily interested in the 
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preservation of its own stability, theory in effect seriously limits 

tlie fiisba vis-a-vis the government.^® 

XXVIII 

Apart from actual rebellion extralegal recourse against (indi¬ 
vidual acts of) the government is had through the protests and 

admonitions of the religious elite. 

A. The ^alim whose fatird may demonstrate the incompatibility 
of the governmental action with Canon Law or Tradition. 
The government parries by introducing innovations under 
the protection of fatwds which it solicits from a mvfti whose 
authority is largely derived from government appointment. 
The negative/a/M’d of an ^alim discredits but does not annul 
the executive act against which it is directed. 

B. The zealot, ascetic or “saint” (who may be one and the 
same person).*^ 

XXIX 

In actual administration the government uses, side by side, 
sharfa, qdnun, Reichsrecht and Volksrccht (i.e., local customary 
law, or ^urf) and builds up its official apparatus without much re¬ 
gard to the stipulations of Canon Law.^* 

XXX 

The definitions of the function of the imam that range from real¬ 
istic description to utopian portrayal of the ideal country as repre¬ 
sented in the ideal ruler, and to Gcschichtsmelaphysik in the 
Shi ite imam and the Mahdi, constitute an attempt to legalize or 
protect actual government or the actual condition of the state.** 

XXXI 

The Shffite concept of the imdma combines 

A. Ancient God-king memories; 

B. The Platonic idea of the best man as the ruler; during the 
transmission from Plato through Farabf (d. 950) to Tffst 
(d. 1274) and ^illf, perfection i>ecomes infallibility; and 

C. The idea of permanent divine guidance of the community 
through the ruler's union with the Active Intellect (FArAbl) 
or in more conventional language, through the perpetuation 
of the prophetic office by the divinely inspired imdm. 
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By eoutrast the Sunnite (and the Christian) rulership merely 
signify the office of presiding over the coercive organization that 
is indispensable for the attainment by individual and community 
of the summum bonum.^ 


XXXII 

Although under the impact of Iranian traditions the Sunnite 
caliphs were ceremonially exalted beyond the requirements of their 
office, their function continued to be that of guarantors of the legal- 
ily of the body politic. If the theologian approved of their cere¬ 
monial remot eness, he did so solely in the belief that awe of the 
ruler would stabilize the state.*^ 

The contradiction inherent in the political attitude of Islam is due 
to the fact that (a) on the one hand, the true purpose of man's life 
is otherworldly, but that (b) on the other hand, its fulfilment de¬ 
pends on the functioning of a body politic of which each Muslim is 
a member by birth and from which he cannot withdraw'. 

The Christian never did need a state to fulfill the otherworldly 
purpose of his existence. The Roman Empire was rather an obstacle 
to the good life, unless the Christian's relation to it be view'ed as a 
test. Withdrawal from it was both permissible and possible. In 
fact, such withdrawal remained possible even from the Christian 
state because the essential concerns of the soul continued to be 
administered by the clerical polity.** 

The early history of Christianity and this dichotomy of Christian 
government preserved the West from the organizational breakdown 
that was the consequence of the unrealizable expectation w^hich 
Islam had to place in the state. 

To sum up; 

XXXIII 

Islamic thought is authoritarian. Political absolutism parallels 
the theological absolutism of God's relation to His creatures.** 

XXXIV 

Within Sunnite Islam, lawful government is confined to assisting 
in the realization of the good life as recognized at any given 
moment by the ijmd^f the consensus of the learned, w^hose author¬ 
ity is verifying {konstatierend) rather than normative (as is the 
authority of the Russian Orthodox Synod in contrast to that of 
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Pope and Council in the Roman Church). The extreme wing of 
the pious denied the existence of lawful government in Islam after 
the period of the “orthodox” caliphs, al-hulafa) ar^rdshidun, i.e., 
after A.D. 661. 

Actual government resembles rather closely medieval govern¬ 
ment elsewhere. 

Tills is to say that the spasmodic assertion of governmental 
authority did, in practice, favor particularistic tendencies. Political 
(as distinct from religious and intellectual) interests would operate 
on the parochial rather than on the imperial level. The ruler’s 
influence was apt to decline with distance from his residence; in 
the later period, man^’^ a sultan led the migratory life typical of 
the German emperors. Administrati\e teclmiques were poor, rights 
and duties easily forgotten for want of arcliives and loss of docu¬ 
ments (the papal curia, the diwdns of the caliphs in the good 
period and those of Egypt appear to have been the only effective 
chancelleries of the early and “high” Middle Ages). The conviction 
of the unalterability of the Law” is accompanied by much uncer¬ 
tainty with regard to its content. 

It should perhaps be noted that despite theoretical differences 
and actual hostilities betw’cen Sunnite and Shfdte governments 
their administrative practices would seem to have been more or 
less the same. 

XXXV 

Within Shi^ite Islam, the cleavage between aspiration and ac¬ 
complishment, or rather between actuality and its theoretical justi¬ 
fication, is less pronounced and less painful, because the liidden 
imdm as the direct representative of God’s will is legislator, as well 
as executor. Legal change is thu.s more readily accounted for than 
in Sunnite Islam. 

XXXVI 

While Islam is in one sense the political community par excellence 
it has tended to make the pious Muslim more and more nonpolitical. 

NOTES 
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2. Cf. Ghazzall, II, 283: hisba as al-qulb al-a^ram fi UDdin. This is a devekiprnerit 
from Koran 3; 100; it is generally held to be a personal obligation, fartf. ^ain fthiis 
MAwardl, p. 404/513; (Ihazzdlt, II, 288 ff.). Hisba, p. 53, looks upon it as a collective 
duty, flirt/ kifdya —an attenuation <iictated by considerations of public order. The 
history of the al-arnr bi'l-ma'riif formula needs to be traced. (Some Islamic material 
is collected in A. J. W(?nsinck, The Muslim Creed {(■ainbridge, 19321, PP- Plf) ^ ) 
Augustine, J)e doctrina Christiana IV, iv, 6, considers tt bona doccre et mala dedoeere 
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6ve fundamental theses of the Mu^tazila. Cf. Asldar! (d. 935), MagdW al-itddmiyyin, 
ed. II. Hitter (Istanbul, 1929^-30), p. 278; “The MuHazila arc agreed (al-A.?amm 
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official position as judge under the caliph al-MuHa^im (833-42). The same al- 
A^amra is referred to by GhazzAlt as the sole representative of the view' that the 
umma can dispense w'ith an imdm; cf. I. Goldzihcr, Der Islam, VI (1916), 173-77. 

4. This is well brought out by MAwardt, pp. 404-32/513-53. Functionally and 
probably historically, the mu^tasib is the successor of the agoranomos of the Greek 
and Hellenistic cities. For a convenient summary of the agoranomos* duties cf. 
J. Oehler, ‘*Agoranomoi** in Pauly and Wissowa, Realenzyklop&die der Classischen 
Alteriumswissenschdft (1893), I, 883-85. Outside of Egypt where they were chiefly 
notaries, "... erstreckt sich ihre Competenz auf den Marktplatz selbst, . . . Fcrner 
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5. Already Ibn al-MuqafTa^ (d. 757) clearly tlefines t!»e caliph’s pow'er in this vein 
(Risdla fi in: Muhammad Kunl al-bulaghd^ [3d ed.; C^airo, 

1305/19-101, pp. 121-22; similar though Ic'ss specific, the Syrian jiiriscoiisult, Auz&<f 
[d. 774); cf. J. Schacht, The Origins of ^fuhammadan Jurisprudence [Oxford, 1950), 
p. 119). It shouhl be noted in this connection that the division of governmental 
pow'crs in legislative, jinliciary, and executive is not to be found in Islamic public 
law' and is use«l he.-'c only for the sake of convenience. Muhammad ^Abduh, Tafsir 
(Cairo, 1324-54/190fr-35), IV, 185 92; V', 443, 4fi5"60, tried not very convincingly 
to trace the division to the Koran. 

fi. (.*f. the characteristic passage, Siydsa, p. 88 (trans., p. fiOl). 

7. For the Spanish ideal of los tibaMos, cf. M. J. Bonn, Knnjrlopardiii of the Social 
Seizures, VII, (.H)7. The consciousness of economic aims, characteristic of the Mer- 
cantih.'itic period, coexisted in Spain with other motivations of iniperialism, viz., 
“the conviction that the duty of civilized nations is to undt‘rtako the political, eco¬ 
nomic and religious tutelage of more primitive p<»oples; the eager willingness of 
government and pro]>le to pt;rform this duty und to accept the material rewards 
involved” (J. 11. Parry, The. Spamsh Theory of Empire in the Sixteenth Century 
[Cambridge, 1040], p. 1). 

In his study “The Sociology of Imperialism,” in Imperialism and Social Classes 
(Xew York, 1951), pp, S-KIO (appeared first in Archiv fur Sozialwisscnschaft und 
Sozialpohlik, XLVI [1018/191, 1-39, 275-310, as“ZurSoziologiedcr Imperialismen”) 
J. Schumpeter defines imperialism as “the objectless disposition on the part of a 
state to unlimited forcible expansion” (p, 7). In discussing the motivations of Mus¬ 
lim expansion (pp. 45-'56) Schumpeter emphasizes the secondary character of the 
warlike teaching of Islam, relative to the warlike traditions of the Arabs that formed 
the first .Muslim community (and whose background he analyzes with considerable 
sagacity). The will to conquer of a specifically religious community remains funda¬ 
mentally mere will to convert the nonbelievers. “In the course of this mission of con¬ 
version and in the political interests of the Church, the military subjugation of one 
country by another might on occasion be desirable, but it was never an end in itself. 

. . . What needed to be spread was the rule of dogma and the corresponding organi¬ 
zation of religious, not political, life. In this process natural instincts of pugnacity 
could be vented only incidentally and rarely. This is clearly seen from the charac¬ 
teristic fact that the devoutly Catholic Spaniards never dreamed of giving a religious 
motivation to their overseas conquests,' though these conquests did indeed serve 
the interests of the Church” (pp. 53-54). Schumpeter recognizes the fact that Islam 
did actually expand its area through conversion, especially in India and under the 
Mongols. “But this does not change our diagnosis of Arab imperialism” (p, 55, n.). 

8. Cf. Max Scheler’s remarks on medieval thinking, Die Wteeeneformen und die 
GeaelUchaft (Leipzig, 1926), p. 133. 

9. The quotation is from Sabine, p. 192. 

10. Ibn al-Muqaffa^, a secretary of state, failed in his attempt to persuade the 
caliph Man^Or (754-75) to eliminate, for reasons of administrative convenience, dis¬ 
agreement in matters of religion and law. In this proposal, Ibn al-Muqaffa^ a 
Persian but recently converted to Islam, took up a tradition of ^Rf^anian state¬ 
craft; cf. op. cit., pp. 126-27, and Schacht, op. cit., p. 95. 
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To Constantine the Great (d. 337) reliKious uniformity was possible of attain¬ 
ment because of his (fundamentally Stoic) belief in the oneness of human reason, and 
it was politically necessary because of its concomitant, the absolute validity of the 
right world order, the koinos nomos of any human society; cf. Kusebios of Caesarea, 
Vita Conslantini II, Go, and F. Kampers, *Tlex et sacerdos,” Historisches Jahrbuch, 
XLV (1925), 502-3. 

11. (’f. the works of the ShAfi^ites, M&wardt and Ibn Jam&^a, the JIanbalites, 
AbC YaOi and Ibn Taimiyya, and the Sht'ite, Hilll. 

In Ibn JJaldGn's work social grouping as such is discussed before the different 
typos of community leadership such a.s mulk and l^ildfa are investigated. 

M&wardrs and Hillt’s definitions of the imdma may follow as illustrations and as 
indications of the sharply contrasting approach of Sunna and 8h!^a to the problem 
of rulership. 

MAward!, p. 5. “I/institution de TimAmat a pour raison d'etre qu'il supplie le 
prophAtisme pour la sauvegardc de la religion et I’administration des inti^rdts ter- 
restres.” It is then described as a necessary institution. The character of the neces¬ 
sity of the imnrna as rational or canonical is umier dispute. 

tiillt. Section 174 on p. 02. '‘The ImAmato is a universal authority in the things of 
religion and of the world b<*longing to some person and derived from the prophet. 
And it is necessary according to reason. For the imdmate is a kindness (from AllAh; 
lutf), and wc know absolutely that when men have a chief and a guide whom they 
obey, who avenges the oppressed of his oppressor and restrains the oppressor from 
his oppression, then they draw near to soundness and depart from corruption.'* 

12. The judge Abff ^\1! at-Tanff^t (d. 994), Xish^edr aUmuhdiara, ed. trans. 
D. S. Margoliouth (London, 1921-22), p. 114* (trans., p. 123), observe.s: "The ruin 
of the judicature in a state means the ruin of that state.'* 

13. Cf. //iV?5a, p. 55; G. E. von Grunebaum, Mrdit val Islam. A Study in Cultural 
Orientation f2d. ed.: Chicago, 1953), pp. 1G8 f., for quotations from GhazzAIt and 
Ibn JamA^a. For the concurring Iranian tradition, cf. Abff Man?ffr at-Tha*Alib! 
(the famous philologist; d. 1038), Histoire des rois des Persrs, ed. trans. H. Zotenberg 
(Paris, 1900), p. 483. (This history was written before 1021: for the authorship of the 
work, cf. F. llosenthal, Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXX [1950], 181 f.) 

14. For the characteristic attitude tow'ard the unjust ruler of Pope Gregory the 
Great (590-604), cf. Sabine, p. 194. For Seneca's view, cf. Ad Lucilium Ixxiii. 

15. Siydsa, p. 2 (trans., p. 598). Cf. Hisha, p. 55, the reference to the Mu^tazilite 
view that extends bisba to the duty of qildl al-aHrnma; and p. 87, Ibn Taimiyya’s 
own view that one should not obey anyone/f ma ^iyai Alldh. This doctrine goes back 
to the seventh century A.D. 

16. Cf. GhazzAIt, II, 306-10—of the eight degrees, darojdt, of the bisha only the 
first tw'o are applicable against the ruler. 

17. His intervention is well illustrated by the stories told by GhazzAIt, II, 320-34. 

18. Cf. MAwardt, pp. 272-307, 333-77, on the different legal situations prevailing 
in different parts of the empire. 

19. To reconcile theory and practice, Ibn Taimiyya gives the sovereign the quali¬ 
fication of a mujtahid (Laoust, p. 228). After the fall of BaghdAd in 1258, the caliph 
in Cairo represents the desire of public law to secure the continued validity of com¬ 
munity life; cf. Laoust, pp. 45-48. 

20. This concept of rulership did not, of course, preclude, either in Islam or in 
Christendom, popular belief in the charismatic character of the prince. 

21. In early Arabic balifa, caliph, means “protector,” which is also the meaning 
of the word in Koran 38:25, the very passage from which the later theologians de¬ 
duced the concept of the caliph as the successor or vicegerent of the Prophet and, in 
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later usage, of God; of. I. Goldziher, Revue de Vkistoire des religions, XXXV (1897), 
336 f. 

22. Kven the best nW/oa terrena cannot, in Augustine's view, ever form part of the 
civitas Dei. The very e.\istence of a state is to he arcoiintod for only as fulfilment of a 
need created by the essential sinfulness of the human condition. Cf. G. Tellenbach, 
Lihertas. Kirche und Weltordnung im Zeiialter des Invest it urstreites (Stuttgart, 1935), 
pp. 35 ff. (with discussion of scholarly views). 

23. Ideally, God is the head of the state. His visible representative is the Prophet, 
whose political and administrative functions have devolved on his legitimate suc¬ 
cessors. Oligarchic government occurred on rare occasions only to be transformed 
into the customary monarchy after a short time. Theory never took notice of such 
developments. 



VIII 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE MUSLIM TOWN 

In his Description of Greece^ Paiisanias' the PerieRete (d. after 
A.I). 17()) comes to speak of Panopeus, '‘a city of the Phocians, if 
one can give tlie name of city to those who possess no government 
offices, no gymnasium, no theater, no market, no water descending 
to a fountain [i.e., no piped water supply], but live in bare shelters 
just like mountain cabins, right on a ravine. Nevertheless, the}" 
have boundaries with their neighbors, and even send delegates to 
the Phocian assembly.” 

The Arab geographer Yaqilt (d. 1229) takes to task the great 
litt^Tateur al-Hartr! (d. 1122) for describing Barqa^id as the 
qa^abay or fortified capital of al-Jazira (upper Mesopotamia), 
'‘when actually it is merely a village, qaryay in the plain of Mosul, 
which docs not attain to being a town, mndfna, liow much less a 
qasaba.^^^ The reason for YriqOt\s indignation can be seen in the 
article which he devotes to Barqa^id in his Geographical Dictionary 
where the locality is described as a rotten borough which, some 
three hundred years before the autlior's time, used to be of some 
importance as a halting place on the caravan road from Mosul to 
Nisibis, but which even then lacked the two indispensable qualifi¬ 
cations of township, a jdmi^y or Friday (service) mosque, and a 
permanent market (to wdiich the public bath, Jjiammdmy^ could be 
added as a third property often predicated of the regular town). 

The principal differences betw^een the classical and the Muslim 
town are implicit in the statements of the two geographers. The 
absence of gymnasiums and theaters in the Muslim towm is func¬ 
tionally compensated for by the social and the educational aspects 
of the mosque* and, from the eleventh century onward, by the 
existence of special institutions of legal and religious learning, the 
madrasaSy many of them supported by the government. It is, how¬ 
ever, significant for the Muslims' outlook on their community that 
the shouldering of certain educational and cultural obligations is 
not considered a primary requirement of the body politic. The 
absence of the government house from the list of the indispensable 
characteristics of a town would suggest at first blush that the Mus- 
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liiii town is perhaps not to be understood as a body politic at all. 
In any event, it is not (what the po/is was) an autonomous associa¬ 
tion of citizens. A given town may at a given moment enjoy in¬ 
dependence or self-government, in the sense tliat it is not subjected 
to an outside power of whose territory it forms but one part. Sover¬ 
eignty and freedom may fall to it accidentally, as it were; self- 
government with executive officials designated by tlK' full citizens 
there never could be, for the city constituted not a closed corpora¬ 
tion, a sliare in which deffines the citizen, but merely a functionally 
unified, administrative entity with a more or less stable comple¬ 
ment of settlers or inhabitants. To such cities Plato’s clmracteriza- 
tion of certain states as “merely aggregations of num dwelling in 
cities who are the subjects and servants of a part of their o^^7l 
state’’® could fittingly be applied. There were no qualifications to 
be met to obtain admission to citizensliip in the Muslim town for 
tlie simple reason that there was no body of town dwellers in wliom 
political or civic authority was seen to reside. 

To the Muslim, a town was a settlement in which his religious 
duties and his social ideals could be completely fulfilled. Canon 
Law permits performance of the obligatory communal prayer in 
the open air, and it does not prescribe for its validity a minimum 
of participants. The community prayer of the Friday noon service, 
however, may be held only in a fixed settlement with a permanent 
population, of whom at least forty legally responsible men must be 
present to make tlie ceremony valid.’ In the later period the con¬ 
sensus of the learned seems to have insisted that the Friday prayer 
should take place under a roof in a fully walled mosque. 

It is obvious that the stipulations of the Friday service exclude 
the nomad from full participation in the ritual of his faith. This 
fact is but one of the many traits that characterize Islam as a reli¬ 
gion of the townspeople, at least in the sense that it tend.s to favor 
the settler over the nomad. The prophet Muhammad himself was 
born into the most highly developed urban community of con¬ 
temporary Arabia. The appeal of his message was in large measure 
due to its appropriateness to the urban situation. Culturally speak¬ 
ing, the largish Arabian settlements such as the commercial city of 
Mecca or the primarily agricultural agglomeration of Medina had 
remained under Bedouin influence, that is to say, they had not 
been able to develop an ethics and an intellectuality of their own 
with which they would have dare^ openly to defy the traditional 
nomad ideals. Islam, with its legislative norms tailored to fit the 
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needs of a commercial community, with its disparagement of the 
religiously lukewarm Bedouin and its corresponding high valuation 
of (he transition to the sedentary life, and, above all, with its 
(ideal) substitution of religious affiliation for kinship as the ra¬ 
tionale of social organization, brought the townsman into his own. 
In the conquests that led to the establishment of the Muslim em¬ 
pire the Bedouins furnished the rank and file of the armies, but 
the command lay overwhelming! 3 ^ with the urban circles of Me¬ 
dina and Mecca. 

Classical antiquit 3 ' could not separate civilization from cit}' life. 
It was the cities that secured conquered territories for Hellenism. 
Islam, too, needed the city as a base, and it needed it as the only 
locale in whic}» the correct life as prestTibed by the book of (iod 
and the Prophet’s Tradition could be lived out to the full. The 
typical conflict of the Hellenistic cit 3 ’ was with the suzerain king 
who had direct control over the not-citified territories in whicli the 
cities stood out like islands in the sea. The conflicts, in which tiie 
M\islim cities were typically involved were, on the other hand, 
imperial and dynastic struggles of which, for one reason or another, 
th<»y had become the stage. Even as in the modern West, the cities 
were but one part of a ruler’s possessions but, other than in the 
West, they were legally on the same footing with the surrounding 
territories (and iiot marked out by any special privilege), even 
though in actual fact the 3 ’ would often constitute the most impor¬ 
tant sections of a given state. 

For the Greek and the Roman, state and government as such did 
not require justification. The state is prior to the individual and 
only within a state can the distinctive!}" humane in man be ade¬ 
quately developed. The city-state, with its virtuidl}" complete self- 
sufficiency (w'hich is an end and a chief good), exists for the good 
life which is inseparable from law and justice.* 

In Islam, w"here the purpose of man is seen in the correct service 
of God which is to secure him eternal felicit}", the primary purpose 
of government is the rendering possible of such service. The fore¬ 
most duty of the believer is “to command the good and to prohibit 
the bad,”* the so-called (lisba, and it is as an extension of the liisba 
concept that the executive branch of government can most readily 
be construed and justified. Thus the enforcement of the law and the 
prevention of its contravention is “the main pivot of the faith, the 
high purpose for which God sent His prophets. If He permitted 
any neglect of it sin would become widespread and the world would 
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be laid waste.’’^*^ Man must relied ‘ tliat the punishinciit of the 
other world will be painfub' and that “when you stand i/i tlie pres¬ 
ence of Allah [on judgment day] there is but reprobation and tlie 
balance [on wliich your deeds are weighed], but the Garden and 
tlie Fire.'^^^ “And whosoever institutes a bad tradition its burden 
will be upon him as well as the burden of anyone who acts in ac¬ 
cordance with it, to the day of resurrection; and whosoever insti¬ 
tutes a good tradition will have his reward for it and the reward of 
those (will be credited to him) who act in accordance with it to the 
day of resurrection/'^' Such is the atmosphere in winch the Muslim 
lives, a citizen of tlie umma Mufiarnmadiyya but a mere resident of 
his town. 

Tiie division of towns into“spontaneous“ and “crealed,” of which 
the French urbanisies are so fond,’^ may be usefully applied in a 
survey of the Muslim towns as long as it is realized tliat those very 
numerous citiCvS which the Muslim conquerors took over are, from 
their point of view, to be classified as spontaneous, that is, as settle¬ 
ments on the original location, purpose, and structure of which 
they did not have any influence. Persia with Transoxiana as well as 
tlie erstwhile Roman or Byzantine territories had beerj highly 
urbanized and in the more outlying or less securely held areas tlie 
Arabs felt an understandable reluctance to settle in the ancient 
towns as a minority exposed to the hostilities of alien subjects. 
The first towns, therefore, which the Arabs “created" were armed 
camps planted in loosely controlled country, sometimes in the 
neighborhood of an older urban center (thus, Fustat or Old Cairo, 
near the Roman fortress of Babylon, south of the ancient town of 
On [Heliopolis]), sometimes in relative isolation from competing 
settlements (thus, Ktifa in Traq or Qairaw^Hn in the Ifriqiya^ The 
political situation might induce a sovereign to force a recalcitrant 
towm into submission by erecting a rival in its very vicinity (thus 
Man§tira, founded by the Merinids in the fourteenth century to 
replace Tlemcen, barely one and a half miles away, as their capital, 
when the latter had been occupied by the Ziyanids). A newly 
founded towm served to symbolize the power which it helped to 
consolidate. So Baghdad became the spiritual as well as the political 
center of the Abbasid caliphate. The building of Fez crowned the 
rise of the IdrisiAs (ninth century), and Marrakesh, the “southern 
capital" of Morocco (founded in 1062 by Y6suf b. Tashfln), came 
into being as the administrative base of the Almoravids. On oc¬ 
casion a sovereign might find it desirable to remove his residence 
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from the traditional capital as did Mu^ta§im, who built Samarra 
about seventy miles north of Baghd&d, which for some fifty years 
(836 to 889) was to remain the seat of the caliphs; or at least he 
might wish to free himself from direct supervision by his subjects 
by erecting a princely town just beyond the outreacli of the capital 
proper. Raqq4da, an Aghlabid residence founded at a distance of 
six miles from Qairawan in 876 to replace a similar town, ^Ab- 
b&siyya, which had been constructed only two and a half miles 
out of Qairaw^in in 800, and Madinat az-Zahra^ which ^4bdar- 
rahm&n III (912-61) founded four and a half miles outside Cor¬ 
dova, wdll exemplify this type of ‘‘created” towns. Such “private” 
towns w’ould normally be deserted by the founders* successors and 
would rapidly fall into decay. 

A “created” town might serve the consolidation of the empire at 
the frontiers as well as in the heart lands. Border forts would in 
course of time grow into fortress tow’ns. Rabat, the present admin¬ 
istrative capital of Morocco, preserves in its name the memory of 
its origin as a nhdf, or “fortified** monastery. Sfis and Monastir on 
the Tunisian coast are impressive representatives of this type. 

On the other hand, such urban agglomerations as would develop 
around a sanctuary, the hermitage or the tomb of a saint, must be 
viewed as “spontaneous** developments, since they would on the 
whole evolve without systematic planning on the part of a govern¬ 
mental body (as did Meshhed, the present capital of Khurasan) 
and, on occasion, even against the wish of a ruler. This w^as the case 
of Kerbela, which ow^es its existence as a town to the presence in 
its precinct of the grave of Husain, the grandson of the Prophet and 
(with his father ^Ali) the major hero of Shiite Islam (d. 680), and 
which the caliph Mutawakkil (847-61) had destroyed for political 
reasons in 850/1. 

The full-fledged Muslim towm, as has been said before, has tw^o 
focal points—the Friday mosque and the market. The as 

the spiritual center, is in general appropriately placed along the 
main thoroughfare or, wdiere the plan of the towm permits, at the 
rectangular crossing of the two main thoroughfares which is marked 
by a spread-out square. The analogy with cardo^ decumanus^ and 
forum of the Roman town is obvious. Next to the jdmi< we find the 
principal government building, be it the palace of the ruler or the 
official residence of his deputy. The jdmi^ is the political as well as 
the religious center of the settlement. Here it is w^here the inhabi¬ 
tants will gather to hear the proclamations of their rulers, and 
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while they will not debate and vote, they will, on occasion, doinon- 
slratc their political will by their tumultuous presence, or again, 
as effectively, b}’ their demonstrative abscnce.^^ In any event, it is 
in the Cathedral Mosque that the hot^b or preaclier calls down 
every Friday the Lord's blessing on the ruler, the mention of wliose 
name in the hulba, or religious address, constitutes an acknowl¬ 
edgment of his sovereignty, while its omission would imply his 
deposition. The mosque is also the intellectual center of the town. 
The fuqahd' and ^ulamd^ will assemble in it to discuss and teach; 
in cities famed for their learned, the circles of students grouped 
around the shaikh leaning against a column in the court of the 
mosque give the building its cachet between prayer times. Thus 
its very location will characterize Muslim erudition as primarily 
inspired by religious concerns. 

Ibn Batri'ita, when visiting the Muslim quarter of a Chinese 
town, observes that its market is arranged exactly as in the towns 
of the ddr al-lshhn.'^^ And, as a matter of fact, the markets or 
aswdq ("plural of suq)^ do exhibit everywhere in Islamic lands the 
same general structure. For one thing, tlje producers or retailers of 
the same kind of goods will always occupy adjacent stalls; in fact, 
each trade is likely to have one of the market lanes completely to 
itself. More important still, the order in which the several trades 
follow one another in the layout of the market is apt to be sub¬ 
stantially the same wherever we go in Muslim territory. ‘‘Near the 
mosque as a religious center we will find the suppliers of the sanctu¬ 
ary, the suq of the candle merchants, the dealers in incense and 
other perfumes. Near the masque as an intellectual center we will 
find also the suq of the booksellers, the siiq of the bookbinders, 
and, as its neighbor, the suq of the leather merchants and the mak¬ 
ers of slippers,” all of whom are in one way or another concerned 
with leather goods. Adjoining this group of markets we enter the 
halls of the dealers in textiles, the qaisariyya^ the only section of 
the suqs wdiich Is regularly roofed and which can be locked and 
where, therefore, precious materials other than fabrics will also be 
stored and exchanged. It is certain that the qaisariyya was devel¬ 
oped from the Byzantine basilike; it is likely that the market halls 
of Antioch w'ere its immediate model. In considering the impor¬ 
tance given to the qaisariyya within the Muslim market as a wdiolc, 
it is w’ell to remember not only that throughout the Middle Ages 
Muslim weavers excelled in their craft but that, generally speak¬ 
ing, the textile industry was the dominant industry of the times in 
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much tlie same manner in which at present the metal-working 
industries dominate in our economy. Also, the role of the qai~ 
sariyya as a warehouse for the international trade with the lands of 
Christendom or with those of the unbelievers of the Far East must 
not be forgotten. Next to the textile trade the carpenters, lock¬ 
smiths, and the producers of copper utensils will l)e locate<l; and 
somewhat farther from the center, the smiths. “Approacliiiig to 
the gates [of the town] one will find, apart from the caravanserais 
for tlie people from the rural districts, the makers of saddles and 
those of pack-saddles whose clients are recruited from amongst 
those very country people. Then the vendors of victuals brought in 
from the country who sometimes will form a market outside the 
gates,” together with the basket makers, the sellers of spun wool 
and the like. On the periphery of the town will be situated “such 
industries as require space and wliose vicinity might be considered 
undesirable; the dyers, the tanners, and almost outside the city 
limits, the potters.''^’ Fairs will V»e held before the city gates where, 
in such towns for which the caravan trade is important, an area 
will be kept open in which the caravans may be assembled and un¬ 
loaded; elsewhere the boatmen have their section just outside the 
gates; and everywhere on the glacis beyond the walls singers and 
storytellers will gather large groups of listeners about them. But 
not only the economic life of the town reaches out beyond its gates; 
the religious life continues into the open cotmtry where tlie ceme- 
tcrie.s are located and where, as often as not, a saintly man will 
have his hermitage which, not infrequently, may have grown to be 
of convent size peopled by disciples and itinerant pious, or fagirs. 
In its business district (and in a .‘<ense in its “official” section— 
mosciue and government buildings—as well) the unity of the town 
is apparent; the arrangement of the residential districts reflects the 
separatist tendencies at work within it. For the unity of the Muslim 
town is functional, not civic. In their newly founded cities the 
Arabs would settle by tribes, each tribal quarter to be complete 
with its own mosque, bath, and, as a rule, its own marketIn 
Baghdad Persians and Arabs lived apart from the beginning,^^ in 
Sarnarra Mu<ta§im saw to it that the natives of Ferghana and the 
Turks occupied separate quarters without direct contact with the 
Arab population,*® in Tlemcen the tension between the “autoch¬ 
thonous” Hadrf and the descendants of the Turkish janissaries, 
the Quiughlf, has remained alive to this very day.** Not infre¬ 
quently, the indi\idual quarters are walled and their gates locked 
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during the night to counteract the int>ecurity of the town which is, 
after all, due in large measure to the perennial interquarter ani¬ 
mosities. Within the quarters there is hardly any open space or 
square to relieve the narrowness of their streets and byways. The 
Muslim house is oriented away from the street; it receives its light 
from an inner court, and the complex of its constituent buildings 
is so arranged as to secure a maximum of privacy to its inhabitants. 
This desire for privac}', which is the outgrowth of the social mores 
demanding as complete a withdrawal from the public as possible 
of the women of the family, inspires the insistence that window's 
and roofs must be constructed in such a w ay as to prevent anyone's 
intruding unseen into tlie intimacy of his neighbors’ lives. For the 
same reason, house doors on opposite sides of a street may not face 
each other. 

The loyally of the townsman belongs to his family group and 
after this to the ethnic or denominational unit which shares his 
quarter. The tolerated minorities occupy their own sections of 
towm, with the Jew s, for better protection, frequently living in the 
immediate vicinity of the government area. The occupants of the 
several quarters will meet typically but in market and mosque; 
in the market the minorities may have their place, perhaps not 
with, but close to, their Muslim colleagues, although more often 
than not crafts will be traditionally in the hands of the one or the 
other group rather than shared. 

In Iran and in Turkestan the original layout of the city would be 
somewhat different. ‘'The pre-Islamic towns of these countries 
comprise a citadel (diz) and the towm proper,” the shahrisidn^ the 
“place of pow'er.” The market or Mzdr w'as outside the walls of the 
shahrisidrij in the bSrun (Arabic rabad), wdiich in some instances 
appears to have been enclosed by a second wall. “Under the Arabs 
life gradually passed from the shahristdn to the suburbs w^hich were 
the place of residence of the representatives of the industrial and 
commercial classes.” Within the arbdd gradually the universal 
pattern came to prevail, “with bdzdrs running along the principal 
streets, crossing the town from east to west and from north to 
south, and where on the cro.s.sroads the market place contained 
the principal mosque.”^ 

In comparing the map of a typical Muslim town with that of its 
Hellenistic predecessor in the same location, one is struck with the 
persistence of the general features; the mosque has taken the place 
of forum or agora, but the city walls still delimit an area which is 
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organized about the ancient system of co-ordinates. At the same 
time, one vnW be impressed with the thoroughness vsitii which the 
Hellenistic checkerboard structure has been rendered ineffective 
by the build-up of the individual quarters.^^ It is not that the Hel¬ 
lenistic and Roman gridiron plan had been preserved down to the 
Muslim conquest. As a matter of fact, the decomposition of the 
checkerboard had in some places begun as early as the second 
century A.D. (if not sooner). During the Byzantine period the 
gradual forsaking of the geometric block structure had become 
an accomplished fact in towns like Damascus and Aleppo.^^ But 
the development was consummated under the Muslim domination, 
and what had been the haphazard result of the infiltration of 
Orientals into the population of the town became now the adequate 
expression of the mores backed by a definite religious outlook on 
social relations. The ancient political interest in the community, 
the classical ideals of city-oneness and of the clarity of the archi¬ 
tectural (and administrative) design have been replaced by a 
dominant religious interest, by ideals of quarter or group loyalty, 
by the desire to shield the family group from dispersal and con¬ 
tamination, and by tlie concept of government as an outside agency 
with which one no longer identifies but which one rather wishes 
to keep at arm’s length from the spheres of one’s personal and 
familiar life. 

It is not surprising, then, that the residents of the Muslim town 
did not develop their own administrative machinery, but that the 
administrative framework, including the appointment of (at least) 
the important officials, was imposed by the state, that is, by the 
personal will of the ruler or his deputy. In appreciating this situa¬ 
tion we should perhaps remind ourselves of the fact that “w’hat is 
today considered the most elementary duty of any government, 
the maintenance of law and order, seems, from the absence of refer¬ 
ences lo it, to have been almost ignored by the Hellenistic cities. 
There was indeed in Ptolemaic Alexandria a commander of the 
night watch, but he wras probably a royal officer; and in general 
police functions in cities governed by kings seem to have been ful¬ 
filled by their commandants.”*® 

The apparent inconsistencies which we observe in the adminis¬ 
tration of any major Muslim town in which there does not exist 
any code regulating the competence of government and citizenry 
are due largely to a concept of rulership which fails to set clear-cut 
limits to the executive and which, at the same time, seems to as- 
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Slime that, where the j^overnment fails to interfere, more or less in¬ 
formal, traditional bodies will take charge. Thence the impression 
of ierkiness, of whimsicality, and, at any rate, of arbitrariness 
which is provoked by the spectacle of the frequent shifts from an 
extreme laissez-faire to an equally extreme regime of state con¬ 
trols—shifts which in our sources are presented as the result of 
some prince’s or high official’s justice or cruelty, if they are not de¬ 
scribed merely as spurts of energ}' which may subside as unaccount¬ 
ably as they arose. 

For under the overlay of the state structure there would continue 
to exist a rudimentary organization in the quarters, which, in 
general, simply continued the tribal custom of accepting the guid¬ 
ance of the sayyid; in addition, the professionals, following the 
later classical and Byzantine corporative tradition, would consti¬ 
tute a rather large number of guild-like associations within winch 
each individual, not excluding beggars, thieves, and prostitutes, 
would find a place and a certain measure of protection against the 
hardships of the economic life as well as against governmental 
negligence or oppression. These guilds, which can be traced back 
into the ninth century A.D., were fairly numerous. We have no 
figures from tlie Middle Ages, but the handbooks of the tnufitasih 
show a proliferation of the crafts: in 1640 Evliya Efendi counted in 
Constantinople six hundred corporations grouped in twenty-four 
classesas late as 1923, Fez had something like one hundred and 
sixty-four; Marrakesh, one hundred and fifteen; Meknes, one 
hundred and six corporations.^" The guild members—an entrance 
oath of the new member is known since ca, A.D. 850'^*— recog¬ 
nized the authority of one of their own group; the government 
would confirm this shaikh or naqtby who at times inherited his office, 
or might impose their own nominee. At certain periods the govern¬ 
ment, while leaving the individual merchant guilds to their own 
devices, would set one merchant over them all as the responsible 
middleman between itself and tiie commercial community. Similar¬ 
ly, the government would be prepared to recognize the de facto 
authority of the leading personality of a city quarter, although 
the appointment on the part of the ruler of a “precinct master^ 
or shaikh al-itdra can also be documented.^® The corporations would 
maintain bylaw’s to insure “fair trading” and a certain amount of 
assistance for the victims of misfortune and unemployment. Guild 
life would provide an opportune basis for the development of re¬ 
ligious activities; throughout their traceable history the corpora- 
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tions liave taken a deep interest in the devotional life; in general 
their sympathies seem to have been, on the one hand, with the 
more extreme n\ovemenls of yhl^iam and, on the otVver, with the 
representatives of mystical piety. Very occasionally the guilds 
seem to have offered the framework for a civic militia. In tlie agi¬ 
tated period of the eleventh through thirteenth centuries, the 
ahddth played a not inconsiderable part in the history of towns as 
important as Damascus and Aleppo, and their head, or rri’i.v, rose to 
be one of the most effective personages in the community. In gen¬ 
eral, however, the notables of the town, whose body would include 
at least some of tlic local Alids and Abbasids, lacked the possibility 
to take the political initiative. It was through them that the town.s- 
people did liornage to a new' ruler, and it was through them that 
tlie ruler learned of common grievances or, conversely, would 
convey his orders to the residents. What influence they had w’as 
due to their prestige rather than to any active resistance w'hich 
they could have organized beyond the customary closing of the 
markets as a sign of protest and in self-protection. 

The prince, or more often tlie governor appointed by him, i.s the 
executive head of the tow’ii. llis prerogatives and duties are not 
restricted, except that he is not qualified to sit in judgment in the 
religious court. It is his privilege to appoint his assistants, including 
the qddi and the tnuhtasib^ on whom, in practice, most of the town’s 
business will devolve. By and large, it is customary to allow^ Mus¬ 
lim officials the selection of their owm aides, but they may be lim¬ 
ited in their choice of personnel by restrictive statutes such as that 
w^hich (in theory) precludes the investiture of a dimmt with execu¬ 
tive authority over Muslims, or that other which compels the 
qddi to take his ^uddlf or “witnesses,” from a previously estab¬ 
lished list of qualified persons. More often than not, the governor 
is a military man. It is, how’ever, wwthy of notice that a situation 
is none too rare in w’hich the qddi emerges (with or without a gover¬ 
nor by llis side) as the actual regent of the towm. In assessing the 
qddi's position it must be remembered that he is the trustee of the 
pious foundations whose proceeds serve to defray the upkeep of 
mosques, wodrosos, and miscellaneous public services such as 
fountains or hospitals. 

The governor or his delegate presides over the mazdlim jurisdic¬ 
tion, that is, the police court or court of torts, which takes care of 
cases that do not come under Canon Law, or which, for one reason 
or another, it appears expedient to have dealt with administra- 
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lively rather than by the procedure laid down by the shari^a. The 
governor delegates some of his judicial functions to the mu(itasib 
who, even without those, w’ould be the most important cog in the 
administration of any town. Functionally, he is the successor of 
the Hellenistic agoranomos. His principal duty is the supervision 
of the market. He enforces the regulations under which the mer¬ 
chants operate; he sees to the use of correct weights and measures. 
His authority extends to the producers as well as to the traders. 
The guilds are under his inspection, and he is responsible for the 
maintenance of quality as w’ell as of a fair price level. He is empow¬ 
ered to mete out punishment to trespassers on the spot, but he is 
not to exceed the statutory penalties of the sharVa, His is also the 
task to settle petty disputes between dealer and customer—his the 
duty to see to it that the faithful join in prayer at the stipulated 
hours, that they keep the prescribed fast in the month of Ramad&n, 
and, in general, that no one gives offense to his fellows by trans¬ 
gressing the precepts of the religious code or the received mores of 
the community.*® For the foundation of the mulitasib's authority 
is the injunction ‘^to order what is approved and to prohibit what 
is reproved,^^ al-amr bVUma^r'uf wa*n-nahy ^an aUmunkar. The up¬ 
holding of the moral order is his charge, and he acts in its pursu¬ 
ance w^hether he unmasks a fraudulent craftsman, insists on proper 
street cleaning, condemns (or invites the judge to condemn) a 
ramshackle building, compels an owmer to tear down a part of his 
house that protrudes into the street to the detriment of the Mus¬ 
lims, enforces the disabilities which the Law imposes on the dmml’s, 
or smashes wine jars and musical instruments w^hich some revelers 
insolently exhibit. He is the guardian of the community's morality, 
its censor, whose competence can never be unambiguously defined, 
not only because the nature and extent of immorality will vary 
but also because the community will not always show the same de¬ 
gree of sensitivity to every trespass. 

It is true that Muslim law, “in its horror of exemptive privi¬ 
leges,”®^ does not concede a special status to the town. The Law 
knows the umma, the community of the faithful, which by defini¬ 
tion is one and indivisible. Thus, as we have indicated at the out¬ 
set, the state has nothing to offer that would take the place of an¬ 
cient municipal institutions or legislations. Yet it would be errone¬ 
ous to conclude from this deliberate blindness of Muslim public 
law that the Muslim legists did neglect the town and its specific 
problems altogether. The manuals of the tiisba would suffice by 
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themselves to make such a view untenable. To quote somewhat at 
random from our sources: M&wardi (d. 1058), in detailing the obli¬ 
gations of the muhiasiby explains : 

In matters of worldly concern the jurisdiction may have to do with the general 
public or with individuals. Examples of the former are: failure of water supply, 
ruinous city walls, or the arrival of needy w'ayfarers whom the people of the 
place fail to provide for; in such case, if there be money in the treasury no 
constraint is needed, arid the muhianb may order the water supply to be put 
right and the walls repaired, and may relieve the wayfarers on their passage, 
all this being chargeable on the treasury and not on the inhabitants, as are 
also dilapidations in mosques. But if the treasury be w’ithout funds, then these 
liabilities fall on all inhabitants of substance, but nut on any one of them spe¬ 
cifically, and if such persons act, the mubiasib's right of compulsion is at an 
end.” 

Elsewhere the same author states that, 

matters of a purely w^orld nature, such as encroaching on a neighbor’s bound¬ 
ary or on the privacy of his abode {harhn), or extending beams beyond his out¬ 
side wall, give no occasion for interference until complaint by the neighbor, 
who alone i.s entitled either to condone the act or to impeach it, in which case 
the mubicisib may act, provided the two neighbors be not actually at law', and 
may compel the person at fault to desist and may punish him as the case may 
require; if they be at law, the judge must act.” 

Discussions of this kind clearly presuppose the existence of a fairly 
elaborate set of customary regulations. 

But we need not confine ourselves to inferences, for it has re¬ 
cently been shown®^ that the Canon Lawyers themselves attended 
to problems that arc peculiar to town life. Building regulations 
have come under their purview' as well as questions connected with 
the use of public and private roads,®* the duty to repair w'alls en¬ 
dangering the public safety, and comparable matters. Those topics 
are dealt with per se, tliat is to say', not w'ithin a general treatment 
of the city and its legal difficulties, yet they are dealt with at con¬ 
siderable length and w'ith as considerable competence. The exist¬ 
ence in ninth-century Baghdad of intricate legal and customary 
regulations regarding the relationship between a landlord and his 
tenant is revealed by a letter of one al-KindP to a tenant of his, 
which J&bi? inserted in full in his Book of the Misers.^'^ The tenant 
in question had allowed a cousin of his with his son to stay with 
him, whereupon Kindi immediately raised his rent proportionately, 
that is to say, he charged him 40 dirham (per month) for eight 
persons when he had previously asked 30 for six. In explanation he 
points to the added wear, to the increased need for servicing the 
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latrines, and so on. Swerving from his immediate concern, Kindt 
discusses the problems of the landlord in general and, while it is 
apparent that his avarice induces him to contrive arguments 
against his tenant as against all tenants, the reality of those prob¬ 
lems and their being taken note of by law are evident. In the con¬ 
centration of the lawgiver on cases as they arise and in his fore¬ 
going the opportunity to round out his rulings into a city statute, 
the pragmatic nature of much of IMuslim jurisprudence is as clearly 
discernible as its reluctance to set up special areas of jurisdiction. 

In the ancient town, to become a citizen a recent settler had to 
obtain admission into the register of the citizenry; in Islam there 
existed no impediment of this kind to participation in urban life. 
After the first urge to move into towns which animated the early 
invaders had subsided, the recruitment of the population for newly 
founded cities came to be largely the responsibility of the founding 
dynast. Forcible transfer of populations wns not unusual. Elements 
of different local or ethnic origin would establisli themselves in 
separate quarters, and thus the ground would be laid for that lack 
of civic cohesion which became typical of a majority among the 
larger Muslim towns,^® The d>7iast would bring with him a sizable 
section of his supporters—more often than not members of an as 
yet not urbanized group or else slaves imported from areas mar¬ 
ginal to the ddr al-Isldm, Merchants, craftsmen, and laborers 
would tend to settle about the seat of the rising political power; 
craftsmen especially w’ould be sought out eagerly by the rulers and 
lured or moved to the residence under varying degrees of compul¬ 
sion. The influx of slaves would reach noticeable proportions. The 
realization that, generally speaking, the civilization of Islam w^as 
less dependent upon slave labor than that of the Greeks and the 
Romans had been, should not mislead the observer (as has fre¬ 
quently happened) into almost discounting the role which unfree 
labor did play in Muslim economic and social life. Throughout and 
beyond the Middle Ages the slave trade retained its importance; 
the slave soldier and the slave concubine were lasting features of 
the Islamic scene. 

The Islamic towm did not represent a uniform type of civilized 
life as had the Greek or Roman town. Of Hellenism it has been 
said that its spread ‘‘through the Near East was to a large extent 
the produce of imitation, and the place of any city in the scale of 
civilization was gauged by its success in reproducing the culture 
of the universally acknowledged archetype, the cities of the Aegean 
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ba«in.”^® A similar statement in which, say, Mecca or even Baghdad 
would be assigned the place of the archetype would not be equally 
true of the world of Islam except in so far as the religious and in¬ 
structional centers would become normative by presenting the 
Muslims with articulated models of a way of life. Deliberate imita¬ 
tion of a superior cultural standard does occur—polite Cordova 
allowed itself to be educated by the singer Ziryal) to tlie style and 
level of Baghdadian socicty^*^— but it is rare. On the other hand, 
the Muslim, unless beguiled by tliat romanticism whicli would 
exalt Bedouin ways, was prone to identify urban life and civilized 
life as definitely as jiad his classical predecessors.The city as the 
seat of pow’er, urbanization as the inevitable concomitant of the 
rise to power of a nomad and barbarous nation or group, and the 
succumbing to the twin temptations of rulersliip and urban culture 
have been convincingly analyzed by Ibn JJaldun (d. 1406) on the 
very eve of the great decline of the Muslim world, not the least 
symptom of which was the shrinking of some of those very towns 
that had been tlie greatest pride of Muslim civilization.'*- 

NOTES 

1. X. iv. 1; trans. W. H. S. .ton<*K (riimbritiffc, Mhsh. and London, ]0I8 35). 

2. YAqQt, Mu'jam al~hul(l(hi, c<l, E. Wustrnfeld (Leipzig, 1806-73), I, 5“°"**; the 
reference in It) Hurtrl’s MaqAma Barqa'idiyya, No. 7 in the eilition of F. Steingass 
(London, 1897, pp. 52 58; trans. Th. Chenery and F. Steingass, Aasemhlics of 
al-ljarlri [liondon, 1807-9S), I, 139 19). Incidentally, Hartri does not refer to 
Harqa'ld as a qa^aba but only as a madina; cf. p. 52*, where the term is secured l)y 
the rhyme. 

Muqaddas!, Ahmn ai-taqdatm (written in .4.1). 985), ed. M. J. de Goeje, Biblio¬ 
theca Geographorum Arahicoriun (hereafter UGA) (Leiden, 19001, III, j)p. 47 ff., 
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782-83, s.v. Ka^aba; for the interpretation of tlie term cf. C. Pellat, Le Milieu 
ba^ricn et la formation dc Gdhif (Paris, 1953), p. 2, n. 5. 

3. Y4q0t, op. cit., I, 571. 

4. Doubtless a bequest of the ancients—the term translates the Greek therma. 
Medieval authors are fond of indicating the size of a town by giving the number of 
its mosques and its (public and private) baths. It must be remembered that Muslim 
law prescribes total ablution under certain circumstances. 

5. Ibn Qutaiba, ^Vydn al-A^bdr (Cairo, 1925-30), I, 306‘, quotes the dictum of 
Idris al-Haul4nt: al-ntasdjid majAlis al-kirdm^ ‘‘the mosques are the salons of the 
noble.” 

6. Laws 712 D / 713 A (Jowett’s translation). 

7. Whether the imdm or prayer leader is to be counted separately is a moot ques- 
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tion; cf. Ibn U^uwwa (d. 1329), Ma^dlim al-qurba^ ed. R. Levy (London, 1938), p. 
215 of text, p. 62 of English suminary. 

8. Cf. Aristotle Politics 1. i. 8, 11, 12, 12525-1253a. 

9. An injunction developed from Koran 3:100. 

10. Ibn U^uwwa, op. cit., p. 15 (trans., p. 6). 

11. Ibn ^\bdfin (wrote ca. 1200), Treatise on the ^is6a, ed. E. L^vi-Provengal, 
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en Islam,*’ Annales de VInstitut d*£!tudea Orienlales, UniversiU d"Alger, IX (1951), 
52-75. 

14. Cf. G. Margais, Revue d'Alger, II (1945), 528, on the way in which on a certain 
occasion the people of QairawAn boycotted the Friday service of their Fd^iinid 
rulers. For detail, cf. now R. Le Tourneau’s article, “La rdvolte d’Abd Yaztd au 
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graphed; Chicago, 1954), p. 43. 

15. Ya^qdbt’s (d. 897) description of Samarra (written in 889), Kitdb al-butddn 
(Leiden, 1891), BGA VII, pp. 255-68 (trans., G. Wiet, Ya^kubi, lea pays [Cairo, 
1937), pp. 44-63), has been translated and supplemented from other Arabic sources 
by E. Herzfeld, Geschichte der Stadt Samarra (Hamburg, 1948), pp. 86-137. Y&qOt, 
op. cif., I, 848’"*, quoting IJamza al-UfahAnl (d. between 961-70), Annales, ed. 
I. M. E. Gottwaldt (St. Petersburg and Leipzig, 1844-48), p. 49 (trans., p. 35), 
mentions unusual layouts of three towns in HOzist&n; SQs is traced in the figure of a 
falcon, Tustar in that of a horse, and Jundd S&bfir in the shape of a chessboard, 
ruq^at ash-ahalranj. 

16. Travels, ed. C. Defr^mery and B. R. Sanguinetti (Paris, 1853-58), IV, 281. 

17. Cf. Georges Marpais, “L’Urbanisme musulman,” V* Congrha de la FHiration 
des SociiUs Savantes de VAfrique du Nord (Algiers, 1940), p. 33. Sibt b. al-^Ajanit 
(d. 1479) records an instance of a qd4t removing a slaughterhouse from a location 
where it inconvenienced the population; cf. J. Sauvaget, Mat&riaux pour servir d 
Vhiatoire de la ville d'Alep (Beirut, 1933-50), II, 54. 

18. A detailed description of the manner in which the tribes built up Kilfa is to be 
found in Ya^qObt, op. cit., pp. 310-11 (trans., pp. 141-45). Cf. also L. Massignon, 
“Explication du plan de Kdfa,” Melanges Maspiro (Cairo, 1934-40), III, 337-60. 

19. Cf. R. Levy, A Baghdad Chronicle (Cambridge, 1929), p. 74. 

20. Cf. E. Herzfeld, op. ciL, pp 97-99, and also Ya^qfibt, op. cit., p. 259 (trans., 
p. 50). 

21. Cf. Margais, op. dt., p. 30. J.*Weulersse, Comptes rendus du Congrhs Inter- 
national de Gtographie, Warsaw, 1934, III (Warsaw, 1937), 258, has this to say on 
the morphology of contemporary Antioch; “Dans son principe, elle est exactement 
oppos6e & celle des cit^s d’Occident. Comme Alep ou Damas, Antioche n’est pas 
une ville unie, mais bien pldtot un aggrdgat de cit6s. Entre les communaut^ qui 
la composent: Turcs, Chretiens, Alaouites, aucun point commun; chacune d’entre 
elles vit k part, avec sea moeurs et ses lois. Non seulement diff6rentea, bien plus, 
ellea sont hostiles. Encore aujourd’hui, I’idde de mariages mixtes apparatt incon- 
cevable. Pas un Alaouite n’oserait entrer dans une mosqu4e musulmane. Jadia 
pas un de leurs cheikhs n'aurait pu descendre en ville, le jour de la pridre publique, 
sans risquer de se faire lapider. Pas une manifestation d’une des communaut^ 
qui n’apparaisae aux autres comme un d6fi; et tout ce complexe psychologique se 
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r^Hume en cctie haniise du maBsacre qui est une des causes ddierminantes de la 
morphologic urhainc en Orient. . . . 

“Contraint de vivre dans un milieu si dangereusement instable, on comprend 
que chacun s’efTorce de mener une vie aussi secrdtc que possible. Chaque corn- 
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cummes les veines du corps humain." (AnnaUa de VInstitut d'&tudes Orientates, 
UnivcrsiU d*Alger, VI (1942-47], 9.)* 

24. Cf. J. Sauvaget, Alep (Paris, 1941), pp. 6&“67; compare the maps of Homan 
and Umayyad Damascus in Sauvaget’s “Esquisse d'une histoire de la ville de 
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29. So, for example, in Ottoman Cairo; cf. H. A. H. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic 
Society and the West, 1, i (London, New York, Toronto, 1950), p. 279. Occasionally 
the prince would find himself moved to rely to a greater extent than usual on the 
active co-operation of the townspeople, who then developed what could have be¬ 
come the basis for an autonomous city government; cf. the somewhat too colorful 
description of the conditions obtaining in Rayy, ca. A.D. 985, by A. Mazabdri, 
La vie quotidienne des musulmans au Moyen-Age {X*-XIII* sikcle) (Paris, 1951), p. 
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30. Cf. Ibn U()uwwa, op. cit., pp. 9-11 (trans., pp. 4-5), on the relation of the 
muhtasib'a court to that of the qddi; Ibn Ul>uww'a follows Mfiwardt, al-AftkAm 
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32. MAwardt, op. cit., pp. 411-12 (trans., pp. 83-84). 
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1 See note (xx) of appendix. * See note (xxi) of appendix. 
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of Iho muhiaaib a\>peur essoutiiiUy uiu'hivngt^d in the IVrsiiin appointinent 
dij>lonias wld'di 'AiidiillAh MarwArtd al-Baydiil (d. 1516) includt'd in his tnshd 
work, the Sharaf-Ndtnah: cf. II. R. Roenier, Slaat,'sschrfihen df.r TimuruUn^eii (W'io- 
baden, 1952). })p. 53 57 (translation of documents) and 150-52 (eoinineniary). 

34. Hy H. Brunsehvip, “I'rbanisme m^*dit*val et droit miisulman,” UEI^ XV 
(1947), 137 -55: Brunschvig draws his materials primarily from North African au¬ 
thorities of tlie Malikito madhah, or school. 
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expect from the relative narrowness of even the prineijial thoroughfares in most 
towns (Samarra and ^\dud ad-Daula’s [d. 9821 Shiraz were notabh' exceptions with 
th<*ir wide avenues. But cf. Muqaddast's criticism of [old] Shiraz because of its 
narrow lanes, ad-durub, in VAqftt, op. cit.. Ill, 349*. Miniaddasi, BGA, III, 
429*, agrees in meaning but not in wording). The Muslim town used for its transport 
human labor and beasts of burden, but did not have a.s much recourse to vehicles 
a.s did the Greeks and Romans. To my knowledge, Arabic literature does not offer 
an outcry comparable to Juvenal’s humorous and desperate complaint {Eatirfs iii. 
232-77) about the painful experience of getting around in Rome. 

3b. It is uncertain whether he is the philosopher (d. 873). F. Rosenthal, Orientalia, 
n.s., XI (1942). 270, n. 3, favors the identification. 

37. Rd. G. Van Vloten (Leiden, 1900), pp. 85-99: ed. A. al-‘Awamiri and b\lt 
Jarim (Cairo, 1338/1939), I, 145-70; trans. C. Pellat, Le Hvre. dcs avares (Beirut and 
Paris, 1951), pp. 116- 32. The passage is discussed (ami in part translated) by F. 
Gabrieli, Dal mondo ddVIuldm. Nuovi saggi di storia e n'viUd musuhnana (Milan 
and Naples, 1954), pp. 42-56. Two supplementary anecdotes are told in ^I'ydn, 
III, 258-59.1 

38. The lack of homogeneity might affect even the economic life to the extent that, 
according to Ibn U^^uwwa, op. rit., p. 107 (tran.**., pp. 26-27), in some citie.s the 
rati., nr pound weight, would vary from quarter, maballa, to quarter, (’f. also the 
praise which al-Harirl, op. cit., pp. 390 91 (trans., II, 164), bestows on hi.s own quarter 
in Baijra, the mahalla of the Banff Harffm. ' 

39. Jones, op. cit., p. 211. 

40. ZiryAb arrived in C’or<lovu in A.I). 822. 

41. The formulation of H. A. R. Gibb, Cahiers d'hinioirc mondialc, 1, i (1953), 53, 
may be noted here, who sees the urban character of Sunnite culture, ‘^arising out of 
the a.ssociation of the orthodox institution with government,” This observation is 
true enough but fails to take into account the nature of Muslim orthodoxy as a 
product of urban life, which, both a.s a system of religious precepts and as a way 
of life, shall be realized only in an urban environment. 

42. It would Vie difficult to overlook the parallelism with the decline of the West¬ 
ern Roman Empire which coincided so characteristically with a proces.s of de-ur- 
banizatiou. 

^ See note (xxii) of apfiendix. ^ See note (xxiii) of apjitmdix. 
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IX 

ISLAM AND HELLENISM 

Islam is thl i.ast of the oostijlRia religions. During the thousand 
years that stretched from the rise of Alexander the Great (3.3G 
H.(\) to tlie death of the prophet Muhammad (A.D. G32) the prin¬ 
cipal motivation of worsliip liad been the yearning of man to re¬ 
turn to his true home outside of tJiis world of generation and decay 
and, if possible, to subdue and slough off his worthless human part 
and redeem his innate divinity while still imprisoned in bodily 
existenced Revelation replaced reason as the fountainhead of in¬ 
tellectual authority, the existence of e\dl emerged as the principal 
emotional preoccupation, man came to view himself as an aggre¬ 
gate of conflicting forces, a battleground of the demoniacal and the 
divine, the goal of his existence became escape into transcendence, 
to be in the world but not of it the motto of his conduct. 

Three cultural traditions found themselves face to face with this 
mood. Greek philosophy pre.served, in Neo-Platonic pantheism, 
the essential divinity of the univer.se; monotheism allowed man to 
overcome evil througli belief in tlie Saviour who died to conquer 
sin;“ oriental dualism, in the ever more intricate Gnostic interpre¬ 
tations of cosmic liistory, enlisted man in the fight to redeem the 
light lost in darkness, witli his .soul both battleground and prize of 
war. 

Institutionalization ensued, in varying degrees, a.s a concession 
to the duration of the metapliysieal process or, in human terms, so 
as to preserve the message of redemption audits elTective adminis¬ 
tration over the geiUTations of men all too slowly converted. The 
uniqueness of tlie message was emphasized by recognizing its 
bearer as the last of the propliets. The apprehension of the impend¬ 
ing End and, later, the political will of the religious comnmnity 
bade the believers reject subsequent revelations. Mubammad, like 
Jesus, the Montanist Maximilla, and Mani, was the last of tlie 
Messengers. Like Mani, he was specifically dispatclied to his own 
people, but the universality of his message transcended racial and 
political boundaries. 

When Mubammad arose, the persuasiveness of the nostalgia 
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impulse was on the wane. The pneumatics and anchorites had been 
removed from leadership in the Christian churches, most of the 
Gnostic communities had been absorbed, and Christological con¬ 
troversies exacerbated by national antagonisms had come to divide 
orthodox from heretic. 

Contrary to Gnostic dualism, the monotheistic tradition never 
could degrade the Creator. Hence his creation always retained 
some value. Muhammad no longer felt the disgust with which the 
Gnostics and the monks had regarded the body. Once man believed 
in the one Lord, His messenger and message, which taught him to 
eschew sin, he qualified for Paradise.^ Fear of the All-Powerful and 
His Judgment superseded hate of his own low^er self as the believer’s 
prime emotion. The split in his personality was healed. Man is no 
longer possessed by demons of darkness: classical Islam knows no 
exorcism. Without metamorphosis man may attain to the vision of 
God. So he craves rescue rather than salvation.* 

In Gnosticism the fate of man is decided in a cosmic drama which 
is usually conceptualized in mythological narrative; in Islam, man 
acts in history, his destiny not prefigured in cosmology but con¬ 
fined to, and determined by, the particular moment in which he 
walks across the stage to meet his Creator-Judge. 

Thus, early and orthodox Islam restricts the intellectual con¬ 
tribution of the postclassical world and from the first establishes a 
positive relationship to this world which can be organized as the 
state of God by organizing it as the state of the believers under 
God. This valuation of the w'orld as a proving-ground is not satis¬ 
factory to those who continue to experience their bodily self as 
their enemy. Ascetics, individually and in groups, keep alive the 
feeling of sinfulness w'hich in the community at large is gradually 
decreasing as a motive force in favor of fear of the more and more 
humanized King of the Universe. In Gnostic thought a transfor¬ 
mation of substance vouchsafes the faithful the vision of God, in 
orthodox Islam it becomes the rewrard for formal piety and correct 
behavior. Eschatology retains its fascination for popular imagina¬ 
tion, but orthodox theology veers away from it and eliminates ffnosts 
and apokalypsis as vehicles of cognition. 

Thus when confronted with controversies that could not be re¬ 
solved from koranic data or the authoritative tradition of the 
Prophet, especially when the problems arose through contact with 

Christians and Manichaeans, the Muslim UimkeT lo iaW baeV 

on what iniglit be called the classical (as against the postclassical 
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“Hellenistic,’^ i.e., Orientalized, or Gnosticized) heritage of an¬ 
tiquity. It is perhaps the most important element in the develop¬ 
ment of Islam and Muslim civilization that they have undergone 
the influence of these two “sets” of ancient thought and mood.^ 

Under the auspices of tlie state, Mu^tazilite speculation, drawl¬ 
ing on “classical” thought-patterns, combatted the Manichaean 
dualists, the representatives of (Persianized) “postclassieal” Gnos¬ 
ticism. Orthodox and Mu^tazilite theologies were systematized 
with the aid of Aristotelian concepts; Gnostic and Iranian modes of 
thought—the dramatization of dualism as well as the representa¬ 
tion of the world’s metaphysical structure tlirough hierarchic per¬ 
sonification of the constituent forces which are fundamentally 
hypostatizcd qualities of God^*—were rejected as uncongenial. 
This theology centered on the nature of God and His wmd; Mani- 
chaeanisni (as all post classical thought) had started from the 
nature, and condition, of man. Orthodox Islam restricted, if it did 
not reject, altegorcsis as a sciei\t\fic method, again in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the post classical tradition. Even in the externals of the 
technique of controversy, it preferred the Hellenistic to the Iranian 
pattern.^ 

Mysticism, on the other hand, kept alive the “postclassical” 
tradition, both its concepts (as far as they were compatible with 
the state-indorsed orthodox position) and its emotional goal. Not 
only did it make its owm the postclassical concentration on anthro¬ 
pology rather than on cosmology (or theology), but it proposed to 
guide the individual to union with God which, as in the Hellenistic 
mysteries and in Gnosticism, implied the (at least momentary) 
deification of the adept, however deftly this idea might be con¬ 
cealed in public statements. The main elements of the conceptual 
apparatus that had been developed by Greek-speaking mystics 
reappeared in the systems of their Arab or Persian successors. 
Inspired knowledge is again accessible to the individual and as¬ 
cetic practices promote illumination; the organization of the con¬ 
venticles and probably even the social background of the majority 
of the disciples present a reasonably exact replica of the Hellenistic 
mystery communities as they had been reformed through Chris¬ 
tianity. 

With orthodoxy committed to “classical” thought for method 


and concept heterodoxy can be described, in a general manner, as 

of tk "peskMri'peM 

^ggest that a pontolaasical movem«t\t m 
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Platonism did not affect the orthodox thought-pattern or tJie 
thought-pattern of such pfiilosophers as considered themselves 
securely within the Suiina. But Shi ite theology, in teaching the 
permanence of revelation througli the person of the imam, the 
carrier of the di\ine light-spark transmitted from Adam tlirougli 
Muhammad to his cousin and son-in-law Ali and liis d(»scendants, 
and in admitting (like tlie mystics) the aIlegori(‘aI interpretation 
of the Koran, explicitly perpetuated post classical modes of thought. 
Some of the Shi ite sects developed cosmologies of emanation whose 
structure and emotive purpose are liardly distinguishahle from 
“postelassicah’ speculations. It is also in the doctrines of certain 
‘‘exaggerating” Shi'it(‘.s fto borrow a favorite slogan of tlicir op¬ 
ponents) that a mythology of the (Inostic type has found its only 
point of entry into Aluslim theology. 

I'he conflicting influences of the two traditions are reflect( 1 in 
tlie discus.‘<ion of almost any major theo!ogi(‘al problem. Tims it is 
the { 061 * 2 , the continuator of (ireek science and natural philosopliy, 
who denies the possibility of miracles. The Neo-Platonists in Is¬ 
lam, in the footsteps of their Hellenistic teachers, once nllegorcsis 
fails to explain the miracle away, account for the suprarational 
by ascribing to the soul of the “pneunnitif*’’ a sliare in the control 
of the phenomenal world.** And tlie theory of allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion as propounded by the mystic, at-Tustarf (d. A.D, 81K)),® 
repeats in their very detail the methodical views on the fourfold 
meaning of Scripture of St. Augustine fset forth between 391 and 
393) and John Cassian (ca. 426), who, in turn, vseem to elaborate 
on principles enunciated by Origen (d. ca. A.D. 254).**^ 

The two traditions blend in the concept of the Mystic Saint. 
There is an unbroken line from the Stoic Sage, the “classical” 
theios aner, to the early gflfic adept. The Divine Man of antiquity 
is a spiritual leader; he is, in the last analysis, self-taught, i.e., en¬ 
dowed with inspired knowledge; his function may perhaps be de¬ 
scribed as soteriological. But wdiile an outstanding man and a 
man invested with especial grace and power, he remains confined 
to mankind as the locus of his significance. Postclassical antiquity 
places the Perfect Man by his side. The Perfect Man is he who has 
undergone the change in substance that the supreme gnosis will 
bring about. He is the pneumatic of Hellenistic and Gnostic writ¬ 
ings. Although still walking on earth he is no longer man. Where 
the miracle of the theios aner is due to divine charisma^ the an- 
thropos teleios works it out of his own spiritual power. The Shlfite 
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imam and later tiie SjCdic saint are such Perfect MenJ^ Tlielr sijjnif- 
icance transcends liuinankind; it has i>ecume cosmological. The 
existence of a “pole,” qafb, of the hierarchy of saint> is indispen- 
.sahle for th(‘ (‘ontinuance of the universe: he is “tlie absolute mirror 
of Divinity.”’" It jieed liardly be said that in this development 
tlie “postclassical” tradition brought a complete defeat to the 
intellectual tendenci6\s of primitive Islam, wliose piety was based 
on the r(\alization of tlie aby.ss separating the Creator from his 
creature. Tliere can be little doubt that popular sentiment outside 
of Arabia, still responding in terms of older beliefs, forced rliis 
alienation from the fundamental con<‘epts of the IVojiliet, who 
liimself had gra<lually l)ecome the archetype of a Perfect Man. 

Tlie function of Hellenism in Islam- the distinction between the 
two traditions may be suspended at tliis stage* of tlie investigation 

was essentially threefold. Above all, Hellenism provided Muslim 
civilization witli rationalized forms of tlunight. It taught Islam 
the art of systemization. It transmitted test(‘d logical procedure's 
and the ability to di.scuss generalities on the appropriate level of 
abstraction.’^ It even supplied, in some cases, yirepiired sets of con¬ 
cepts and, almost everywhere, satisfactory principles of classifica¬ 
tion. 

Arabic philosophy is, of course, the most obvious illustration. 
But even in wliat is perliaps the most original and the most deli¬ 
cate gift of Islam, its early mysticism, the <‘onceptual framework, 
the rationalization of the inefTable that alotie made it transmissil)le, 
is overwhelmingly Hellenistic in in.spiration if not in Hie very 
wording. The intimate experiences of the Muslim mystic’s progress 
are systematized along the lines (and partly in the terms) of his 
(’hristian predecessor, although a certain subtilization is unmis¬ 
takable in the precise distinction, by tlie Muslim, of stages^ due to 
human effort, and states^ owed to divine grace.’^ It is the Hellenic 
tradition that renders possible the transition from critical apergu 
to literary theory, from apophthegms on human behavior to sci¬ 
entific ethics. It deserve.s notice that the Persian tradition, influ¬ 
ential and stimulating especially between A.D. 750 and 850, is 
apt to add material rather than form to Muslim scientific thought.^*^ 

Beyond the conceptual means of systemization Hellenism had 
coined expressional patterns and techniques of presentation of 
which Muslim civilization availed itself. Not only are the Lives of 
the Sflfi saints more or less patterned on the Greek Lives of the 
philosophers, not only does the description of courtly love integrate 
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characteristic traits of the Hellenistic literary convention, but the 
very conception of the poet’s originality and the idea and ethics of 
imitation strikingly reflect Greek sentiment. Philosophical concepts 
are modified but the representational elements preserved. Gnostic 
doctrine has the soul on its descent earthward invested with the 
vice presided over by eacli planet through whose sphere it passes. 
Jili (d. between A.D. 1400 and 1417) describes how the mystic in 
his ascent experiences the successive self-revelations of God in 
various of His names, and Sha^rant (d. 1565) explains that as the 
mystic passes these stages lie is endowed with the qualities these 
names predicate.** The Hellenistic figure of speecli which in speak¬ 
ing of God or the Logos identifies in a coincidentia oppositorum the 
created and the Creator-the Logos is cupbearer and wine; God, 
the provider and the provision*^—survives as late as Ibn al-Farid 
(d. 1235)** and Jalal ad-Din Rfiini (d. 1273).*« 

In a sen.se, the most important function of Hellenism w’as the 
transmission to Islam of an enormous and varied amount of sub¬ 
ject matter. A huge body of facts, for the most part organized, 
w^as brought to the attention of tlie Muslims, who eagerly absorbed 
and at times enriched the heritage. The wealth of new material 
may have been greatest in medicine and the natural sciences, w'hich 
had been cultivated, without any effective break in the Syriac- 
(and to some extent, the Persian-) speaking w^orld. But there is evi¬ 
dence that Greek politics assisted the Muslims in getting beyond 
the ethicopolitical studies of the Persians and in some respects 
beyond the Greek achievement itself. Greek educational ideas 
were considered, the cleavage between a secular and a religious 
education at least realized, although nothing comparable to the 
ci\ic education of antiquity ever did take root and although in the 
later IVIiddle Ages the concept of education shrank decisively to 
cover but training in the religious sciences and the appropriation 
of a code of manners. The adoption of Hellenistic astrology, magic, 
soothsaying, and dream-interpretation (in large measure a reinte¬ 
gration of old Oriental lore) has not yet been sufficiently examined. 

In the tenth century Helleni.sm as a motivating force and a meth¬ 
odological tool in the hands of the heterodox and the philosophers 
threatened to promote the disintegration of Islamic doctrine. In 
terms of the teaching of the founder, the Shi<a had abandoned signif¬ 
icant aspects of the faith; the mystics were undermining the valid¬ 
ity of the law, and the philosophers the scientific acceptability of 
fundamental dogma. Under this pressure orthodoxy made a tre- 
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mendous effort to regain the half-lost positions. By A.D. 1100 the 
theoretical groundwork for keeping the mystics within the fold 
had been laid, and the Crusades had contributed to halting sec¬ 
tarian expansion.*® The formal offerings of Hellenism were by that 
time ineradicable, and so was much of its thought-material in every 
field, from theology to literary criticism. Nonetheless, much of the 
subsequent intellectual development in Islam can only be described 
as a process of more or less conscious elimination of Hellenism, and 
more particularly of the ‘^classicar^ tradition, which in the sciences 
had never become completely acculturated and which was more 
obviously within the purview of orthodox scholarship. As in the 
Hellenistic period proper, the Greek influence had been one of 
enlightenment. And again, as with the rise of Christianity and 
Gnosticism, a religious reaction cut short its spread, but not before 
many of its gifts had been absorbed by its opponent. 

NOTES 

1. An early verbalization of this longing: Plato Theaiteios 176 A.B. ;an unusually 
striking formulation: Seneca Nai. quaest, praef. I. 12 (quoted by E. Xorden, Ag- 
noatos Thtoa [Leipzig and Berlin, 19131, p. 106, n. 1).^ 

2. And to deify man. This is the gist of Irenaeus* (Jl, 180) theology. Of. also 
Athanasius (d. 373), who sees in the deification of man the end of the incarnation of 
the Logos. 

3. This view is a dilution of the Hellenistic-Gnostic (and Pauline) idea that faith 
as a permanent condition changes the substance of the illuminated. 

4. Cf. F. Taeschner, in Orienialiache Stimmen zum Erlosungagedanken^ ed. 
F. Taeschner (Leipzig, 1936), pp. 60-61. 

5. For the early infiuence of dualism on Islamic thought and the Mu^tazilite 
fight against it, cf. O. Pretzl, Die Fruhislamiache Aitributenlehre. Ihre welian- 
achaulichen Grundlagen und Wirkungen, Sitzungaberichte der Bayeriachen Akademity 
phil.^hiai. Abt.y 1940, Heft 4), pp. 50-51. It is important to realize that the dualistic 
thought stratum, too, offered some “classical” ideas and concepts; cf., e.g., G. Fur- 
lani, Archiv Orientdlniy IX (1937), 351-52. 

6. For the characterization of Zoroastrian thought, cf. also R. Keitzenstein and 
H. H. Schaeder, Studien zvm antiken Synkretiamua aua Iran und Griechenland 
(Leipzig and Berlin, 1926), p. 322, and Pretzl, op. cit.y p. 56. 

7. The Muslim controversialist, following bis Christian and Hellenistic predeces¬ 
sors, generally introduces the adversary’s view by stating: if one says {if it is said) 
... we shall say .... Iranian controversy uses either the form of question and 
answer (he has asked ... the answer is this) or quotes the adversary’s statement and 
prefaces the refutation with Against this: .... The beginning of chaps. 2-4 of the 
Shkand^Qumdntk VichAr, ed. P. J. de Menasce (Fribourg en Suisse, 1945), illustrates 
the first, the quotation from the Dinkart, ibid., p. 234, the second pattern. (Ghaz- 
zftlt’s Persian pamphlet against the Ib&^iyya uses an adapted version of the first 
Iranian pattern; cf. Pretzl's edition, SUmngsbericKte der Bayeriachen Akademie, 
phil.-hiat. Ahi., 1933, Heft 7, pp. 8, 10, 11 of the text). 

^ See note (xxiv) of appendix. 
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The proRressive Hcllenizatiori of Zoroastrianism ran be followeil by comparing the 
level of the abstraction of the ZurvAnist documents, published by It. C\ Zaehner, 
BuUetin of the School of Oriental Studies, IX (11)37 30)i 303 flf., 573 IT.. 871 IT., witli 
that of the Shkand-Gumdnik Virhdr. 

It should perhaps be observed that not all “llellenization” of Islamic doctrine 
is due to autidualist and anti-(^hristian polemics. A good case can be made for tin? 
view explaining, e.g., the Mu.slim atom concept asaduali.stic heirloom that later was 
developed systematically under the impact of (Jreek thought; cf. Pretzl, Attributen- 
lehre, pp. 7-8. 

8. (7. T. .Andrae, Die Person Muhammads in Lehre und dlauben seiner Gemeinde 
(Stockholm, 1918), p. 104. 

9. Cf. L. Massignon, La Passion d'al-Ualldf (Paris, 19221, p. 704. 

10. Cf. E. von Dobschiitz, Harnack-Ehrung (Leipzig, 1921', pp. 2 and 6. 

11. Consequently the rationale of §tift miracles that fit but oddly into genuine 
Muslim spirituality can be found in the postclas.sical tradition. For an especially 
striking instance the feat of feasting for forty days without retiring to the privy 
which legend ascribes to the Persian shaikh .\bA 8a4d b. abt ’1-Hair (d. 1049). may 
be mentioned. This wondrous deed (told by R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 
Mysticism [Cambridge, 1921], p. 72) is merely a coarse dramatization of that 
Cnostic doctrine according to which food does not sjioil in the body of deified man; 
cf. the characteristic quotation from Valentine (fl. KiO) in Clemens .Alexandrinus, 
Stromateis III. vi. 59, 3 Stahlin, paraphrased by A. llilgenfeld, Die Ketzergrsvhichte 
des Vrehristenthums (Leipzig, 1884), pp. 297-98. Again, the antinomianism of cer¬ 
tain Gnostic sects recurs in some groups of Muslim my.sties on the basis of a closely 
related concept of pneumatic man. 

12. Nicholson, op, cit., p. 149. 

13. Within the framework of the hadith (real and alleged sayings of the Prophet) 
literature Islam developed a type of exposition intermediate between “mythologi¬ 
cal” and abstract-philo.sophical presentation. Where most Gnostic systems resort 
to involved mythologournena to express the idea of the Logos (or a similar hypostasis) 
a.s the first-born of God (and ruler of this world), where the so-called Theology of 
Aristfdle, a compilation from Plotinus EnMcads IV’^-VT, available in Arabic ca. 840, 
simply states: "God causes the Universal Intellect [to originate], the Universal 
Intellect causes the Soul [to originate], the Soul, Nature, etc.” (ed. F. Dieterici 
[Leipzig, 1882], p. 38^; cf. also pp. 13f>-38), the (ladllh ulmoai seems to tell a story. 
“God first created the Universal Intellect. Then He said to him: ‘Step forward,’ 
and he stepped forw'ard. ‘Step backward,' and he stepped backward. Then God said: 
‘Hy My power and majesty, I have not created any creature that would be of 
higher standing {akram) with Me than you. Through you I shall take and through 
you I shall give, through you I shall reward and through you I shall punish.'” 
Quoted from GhazzAlt, /Ai/db (BAlAq, 1289), I, 82, by I. Goldziher, Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie, XXII (1909), 319. The saying goes back to tho (lost) Kitdb at- 
^aql by DA'fid b. Muhabbir al-Baj?rl (d. 821-22). Hadith of similar structure, e.g., 
BubArl, Sahih, ed. L. Krehl (Leiden, 1864), II, 331, 334, 334 f.; al-Muttaql al- 
Hindt, Muntaf^ah kanz aU^ummdl (on margin of Ibn ^anbal, Musnad [Cairo, 
1895]), II, 449. The kinship to Midrashic and Ilaggadic patterns of presentation is 
unmistakable. 

14. First elaborated by MuhAsibI (d. 857). 

15. The Persian tradition appears to be more effective in government and educa¬ 
tion. Also a distinct strain of skepticism seems to have carried over from Sassanian 
into Muslim civilization. 

16. AUyawdqU wa’l-jawdhir ft haydn ^oqdHd aUakdbir (Cairo, 1305), II, 40, 
quoted by Andrae, op, cit., p. 82. GhazzAU, op, cit,, IV, 343, quotes the following 
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BuyiiiR of a “RnoBlir” i^drif): “ ‘If you see me you hoc forty saints (abddl).’ Asked to 
explain be Bays; ‘I have Been forty aaintH and have taken on one quality from eaeh 
of them.’ ” Cf. Goldziher, Islam, VllI (1918), 211. The Forty SaintH aleo in a poem 
by Huraiflah al-Makkt (d. 1398), translated by Maasignon, op. cit., p. 435. For 
Gnostic examples, cf. W. Bousset, Havptprobleme der Gnosis (Gottingen, 1908), pp. 
301-67. 

17. Cf. H. Lewy, Sobria ehrieias (Giessen, 1929), p. 19, n. 2. 

18. Td^iyya, vs. 173b (in Nicholson, op. cit., p. 216). 

19. Maihnawi, ed. B. A. Nicholson (London and Leiden), 1925-40, V, 717. 

20. Cf. L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique 
rnusulmane (Paris, 1922), p. 58. 



X 

FIRDAUSrS CONCEPT OF HISTORY 

It is only when it is dra^^’inR to its close or even after it has passed 
away that a creative age will receive that literary representation 
that will be felt thenceforth to constitute the valid embodiment 
of its spirit, its aspirations, and its self-interpretation. Iliad and 
Odyssey follow rather than accompany the efflorescence of the civil¬ 
ization that has come to be known, for them, as Homeric. Virgil 
sings the mission of Rome at the very moment when, to him, this 
mission has been accomplished and when, to us, stagnation and 
decline are about to set in. Camoes finishes the Lusiad only a few 
years before the Portuguese fight and lose their last battle to extend 
their possessions overseas. The glory of the Samanids was paling 
when Firdausi undertook his work; it had been a memory for al¬ 
most a generation when he completed it. Yet it is the Samanid 
period in which the Shdh-Ndmah belongs, whose dreams it lent 
body and whose spirit it immortalized without ever devoting a 
single verse to honoring its deeds. 

The Samanid century had created the language which Firdausi 
perfected and canonized; it had cultivated a sober and balanced 
taste in literary expression—^jejune but graceful, fond of movement 
but careful of the bizarre, artful without artificiality. And it had 
fostered the spreading through all of north and east Persia of an 
interest in the national past. Or rather it had, through the en¬ 
couragement of the court, made this interest that had alw^ays been 
there respectable in the Islamized circles of educated Iranian so¬ 
ciety, and had, by seeking to draw political strength from historical 
memories of pre-Arab achievement, Sassanian and older, actual¬ 
ized the latent national sentiment and, as it w'ere, created the need 
for a national past to dignify the present through the demonstration 
of its direct descent from the Golden Age of Iran. And this national 
continuity was to be personified in the unbroken chain of legiti¬ 
mate rulers from the first man to the uncertain sovereigns of the 
day. 

The period wanted for a compendium of the past, not necessarily 
complete in the pedantic sense of the word, but complete inasmuch 
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as tlie nation cared or needed to remeiid)er. Firdausi’s success is 
primarily due to his tact in collectinp; and selecting. Clearly his 
sense of relevance was in tune with contemporary judpimeiit. The 
very uncertainties of his attitude toward history must have helped 
to make his presentation universally acceptable -especially since 
he was at one with his generation in his valuations and took pride 
in what they prized. Firdausi w'as a man of considerable informa¬ 
tion, but he was not a learned poet. In the light of later epics his 
style is simple and liis vocabulary limited, his imagery pellucid 
and his narrative direct. Just as Homer could never be matched, 
in the eyes of the Greeks, by the liorneridae be it onl^^ for the com¬ 
parative insignificance of tlieir themes that were developed to fill 
in gaps of the Homeric narrative proper, nor by the sometimes 
powerful and sometimes painful but always clever efforts of the 
Hellenistic epigoni, even so did Firdausi’s standing remain un¬ 
touched by an Asadi the Younger who dealt with a saga cycle 
neglected by tlie Shdh-N(hnahy or by a Nizami, whose presentation 
of Alexander is perhaps more interesting than Firdausi’s but who 
no longer cared for storytelling as such and who deliberately 
dimmed the uiiderstandability of his verse. 

It has been pointed out' that only since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century has historiography claimed the riglit to treat 
of any historical theme which it feels able to inform. The earlier 
historian of the We^t—and we may add, of the East as well—found 
Viis tVieme solely in liis own period or rather in that segment of the 
past that was still felt to be alive. It does not matter that this past 
may extend backward to the very creation of the world; the fact 
remains that it is studied and presented not for its own sake but as 
an integral part of the consciousness of the historian’s contempo¬ 
raries. 

Thus the Shdh-Ndmah articulates the memories and associations 
of a past that was at the back of the period’s consciousness of it¬ 
self.^ It is true that in all likelihood Firdausi amplified and modified 
what he knew to be the collective memories of his time; it is also 
true that he organized and rigidified those memories. Nonetheless 
it is unmistakable that he never ceases to speak but of what is 
near and emotionally effective because of its nearness. Countless 
years have passed since the treachery of time removed first one 
and then the next royal line from sight. Yet those ancient kings 
and heroes continue to live in the minds of their subjects’ descend¬ 
ants as examples or simply as people whose problems and responses 
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are their own. And Firdausi’js casual anachronisms tend to weld 
tighter the circle that holds together the living and the dead. 

Firdausi supplemented the more or less official construction of 
liistory as it was transmitted by the Sassauian Book of Rulers, or 
Xvaddy^Narnay, from other presentations going back to Sassanian 
times. Apart from the Book of the Chiefs of Sakistdn, mentioned by 
Mas^Od! (d. 956)® and used in its (lost) translation by Ibn al- 
Muqaffa< (d. 757) for Tabari's (d. 923) report of Persian dynastic 
history/ Firdausi could rely on not a few Pahlavi monographs, 
as we would call them now, on personages and episodes of tlie Ira¬ 
nian past. He completed his material by delving deep into the 
“oceans” of saga and legend, into popular romances that had not 
found their way into authoritative compilations. For his purpose 
the nature of his sources was perhaps less important than their 
range. He achieved that integration of Sistani (Sakistani) and 
Z4buli traditions in the main current of Iranian tradition that the 
Sassanian historians and romancers had failed to accomplish— 
provided, of course, they ever intended a synthesis of this kind.^ 
By allowing his narrative to roam over the vast expanse from 
Kfibul and Zabul and Sijistan througli the Persian heart lands to 
the Caspian Sea at M&zandarftn and again northward across the 
Oxus into the Turanian plains, Firdausi united in a fairly consistent 
whole the essential memories of that area which his contemporaries 
were prepared to think of as the lands of Iran. It is true that the 
lines along which the several traditions are riveted together remain 
for the most part easily discernible. But this may have been less 
so for the contemporaries. And in any event, Firdausi succeeded in 
laying down the frontiers of a Greater Iran (as compared with the 
political entities that had existed on its soil during the more than 
three centuries preceding his time) and in consolidating them on the 
foundation of a common past. The Shdh-Ndmah allowed every 
Iranian to share in the memories of every section of his country 
as in a personal possession. It helped the national consciousness to 
revert to a patriotism with which provincial loyalties could readily 
merge. 

In the light of Firdausi's determination to create or revive a feel¬ 
ing for the oneness of Greater Iran through the realization of the 
oneness of its past, his omissions of available materials assume 
especial significance. It is almost immediately obvious that, of the 
three strands of tradition that were alive in Firdausi’s century or 
that had been at work in the written evidence at his disposal, he 
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follows almost exclusively the national, not to say nationalistic, 
which had been pven final form under tiie Sassanians. The popu¬ 
lar traditions, from which Firdausi borrowed a great deal, also 
seem to have fitted in ^^^th the national view’ of history, at least 
in spirit. Tlie third strand, the prie.stly tradition that had been 
elaborated as early as the Arsacid period, Firdausi left largely aside. 
Wliere it can be traced, as in the story of Darius, it appears some- 
what incongruously side by side w’ith the national, and it may be 
a.ssumed tliat the juxtaposition is due not to Firdausi himself but 
to liis sources. 

Firdausi devotes considerable space to the mythical kings; as a 
matter of fact lie begins liis tale with the world’s creation. But he 
makes no mention of Zoroastrian and pre-Zoroastrian lore on the 
origin of earth and man, being satisfied with a concise aperqu of 
the conventional Muslim view’. The national tradition did, of 
course, operate with the philosophical concepts animating the 
priestly tradition. The Sassanians, especially in their later days, 
affected a strictly religious outlook. The two traditions differ in 
emphasis and in the valuation of individual events and rulers— 
tliey represent different phases of theological thought: and the 
national tradition bears the marks of that romantic love of the 
past that had grown stronger during the last two hundred years 
of Persian independence.® 

Firdau.si does not eliminate the basic dualism that pervades the 
narrative of his sources. A\"ithout entering into theological dis¬ 
quisitions regarding tlie fundamental conflict betw'een dualistic 
Zoroastrianism and monistic Islam, or regarding the individual 
tenets of the old religion, he allows mytliical events to retain their 
significance in terms of the dualistic conflict between good and evil, 
Ormizd and Ahriman.’ In general, Firdausi is content to play down 
such features of the old faith as would directly offend the Muslim 
reader. He is anxious to avoid giving the impression that the Zoro- 
astrians worshiped the fire, and he relegates to the background the 
“incestuous” marriage betw-een brother and .sister. 

Zoroastrianism as represented in the Bundahishn assigns to the 
w’orld a duration of tw’elve thousand years. The first three thousand, 
it existed unnoticed by the evil principle. After the initial conflict 
Ahriman agrees to a period of nine thousand years for the combat 
with Ormizd. The first third of this period, Ahriman has the up¬ 
per hand; in the second the w’ills of Ahriman and Ormizd are in¬ 
termingled; in the third Ahriman is reduced to impotence.® This 
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concept of cosmic history as the frame of human history which is 
made meaningful within the larger sphere by man’s participation 
on the side of one or the other of the eternal antagonists remained 
active well into the period of Arab domination. The thirty-third 
chapter of the Bundahishn tells of the misfortunes that befell 
'Srdnshahr in the several millennia. The first three (of the six millen¬ 
nia here accounted for) carry the history of man from the first attack 
of the Evil Spirit on the first man to the appearance of Zoroaster. 
The fourth millennium witnesses the rise of the pure religion, the 
reign of Alexander, the period of the provincial lords (kaday xvabdy, 
muluk ai-tawdHf)^ the rule of the Sassanians, and the Arab con¬ 
quest. At some future date after a short year of Byzantine occu¬ 
pation of Iran, Mazdasnian Persia will rise once more. Then the 
fifth millennium will begin, and after it the sixth will bring the end 
of the world with the appearance of the Sdshyans, the Savior.® 

Firdausi tacitly dropped this construction; or it may be more 
accurate to say that he secularized it. The fight of Good and Evil 
is real to him, but as a Muslim he identifies the Good Principle, 
or Ormizd, with A114h, the One, the Creator, and reduces the sta¬ 
ture of Ahriman to that of a div or of the koranic Iblis. Firdausi 
at various points speaks of the youth or the rejuvenation of the 
w'orld, but this renew^al no longer is tied to the sequence of cosmo¬ 
logical events; rather it is connected with a change of dynasties 
or merely with the advent of a new ruler. Any chronological link 
with cosmic process has disappeared. Firdausi’s w^orld growls 
young, not because as time wears on the victory of the Good Prin¬ 
ciple approaches, but because a model king has put an end to a 
bad reign—he will bring about a new era of social and adminis¬ 
trative progress, and he will mature into a sage and become a 
spiritual guide for his people.'® 

Zoroastrianism had dominated the last great age of Iranian 
history. Pride in the ancestral religion was inseparable from pride 
in the Persian past. But as a Muslim, Firdausi had to dissociate 
himself from the national faith and to avoid the psychological and 
the practical conflict of divided religious loyalties as best he could. 
As his contemporaries did not accuse him of being a crypto-Magian, 
it is likely that the coexistence of two conflicting prides was too 
common in his day to be accounted scandalous. 

The concept underlying the national tradition was, from a 
Muslim’s point of view, more readily defensible. In it the glory of 
the past stood firm, no matter what the religious allegiance of the 
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ruler. The emotional conflict arose when the Arabs, the soldiers of 
the Prophet\s successor, vanquished the legitimate sovereigns of 
Iran in the name of the new faith. As a Persian, Firdausi w'as ir¬ 
remediably humiliated by the Sassanian defeat; as a Muslim he 
should have felt elated at a development that had brought the 
true faith to his people and to himself. So the national tradition 
ended in a melancholy key. All through the Samanid century and 
its national revival the foreign faith was pushing back the indige¬ 
nous religion. What to the contemporaries may have appeared as 
portents of a quickening of Mazdaean life soon proved of mere 
local or denominational significance. The sectarian movement of 
Ibn ab! Zakariyya at-Tammami‘* broke down shortly after its 
start in A.D. 931, and the great effort of the Zoroastrian orthodoxy 
to codify its heritage that led to the compilation of the Denkart 
in tenth-century Baghdad resulted in nothing but a precarious 
consolidation of the faith, unable to prevent the further decline 
of the ^‘Magian’^ community.And religious conditions had not 
become sufficiently stabilized to compel Firdausi to adjust himself 
to that double self-identification which an unqualified assent to the 
national past would have required. To this division within him¬ 
self w^e owe such beautiful passages as B&rbad's elegy for Husrav 
Parv^z*^ or the prophetic letter written by Rustam to his brother 
on the eve of his decisive defeat by the Arabs with its prediction 
of the downfall of Persia and all she stands for.^^ After he has told 
of the murder of the last king and the punishment of his assassin, 
Firdausi concludes his narrative perhaps somewhat too dryly: 

. . . Since then 

Hath been the epoch of ^Umar, made known 

The Faith, and to a pulpit changed the throne.'^ 

Four hundred years have passed; now, in Firdausi^s time, the period 
of oppression is coming to its end. But w^as it really ending when a 
Turkish ruler actually controlled most of Iran? 

The Muslim idea of history was at one with the Zoroastrian in 
viewing the life of mankind as a process of limited duration. The 
coming of Islam was the climax of the sequence of happenings, 
and the world was now to be confronted in the relatively near 
future writh the Last Judgment. The total number of years allotted 
to man in history was not fixed by doctrine and, since it was estab¬ 
lished without reference to cosmic events known to take place at 
definite points of time, variations would not matter. But Islam did, 
of course, reject unquestioningly any suggestion of an apokalastasis 
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to introduce another, though identical, sequence of human history. 
The conception of religion and empire as “sisters,'' as it is developed 
by Firdausi in the Sassanian tradition,^® had become an integral 
part of Muslim political theory, where we find it often expounded 
directly on the basis of Persian sources^' and where it was destined 
to survive throughout the Middle Ages. Despite affinities of this 
kind, the Muslim concept of history with its devaluation of all 
pre-Islamic phases, its implied Arabism and open contempt for 
superseded truth was essentially incompatible with both the con¬ 
cepts that had been shaped hy Persian tradition. Firdausi might 
have had hopes for a Muslim-Persian empire, but as long as this 
had not become a reality the painful conflict of the values inherent 
in the two traditions could not be reconciled. The bleak pragmatism 
of an older contemporary of his, whose name, Abh Bakr al-Qilmist, 
bespeaks his Iranian descent and who proposed to rate any histori¬ 
cal period solely for its material prosperity,*'* ma\ possibly be as¬ 
cribed to a feeling of hopeless inability to resolve the clash of tradi¬ 
tions except by discarding them both. 

The unresolved conflict of the concepts of history, in fact, their 
almost clumsy juxtaposition is characteristic of the realities of 
FirdaUvSt’s age. Persian national vsentiinent had to appropriate 
both the Zoroastrian past and the Muslim present as effective 
motivations. If it had been a political factor under the Samanids, 
which is not too certain, it had cea.scd to count when the Ghazna- 
vids took over. The “brokenness'’ of the Persian intellectual's 
response to his historical situation was tolerable at a time wlien 
conditions excluded his nation from effective power.*® 

Firdausi’s somewhat passive attitude toward the conflicting 
traditions was not necessarily typical of his Persian contemporaries. 
The Samanid vizier, BaPami, w'riting in 9613, succeeds much better 
than does the poet in co-ordinating Muslim and Persian lore. Ilis 
method consists in synchronizing the Persian king-list and the list 
of koranic or biblical prophets, lie quotes contradictory traditions 
with respect to the total duration of this world without committing 
himself. In a passage added by BaPami to the Tabari text which 
he is translating and condensing, the beginning of the world is 
given in astronomical terms and metaphysical time thus definitely 
transformed into historical time.^® Thus the evolution of what was 
to become the Arab and the Persian wings of the Muslim Empire 
could be shown at any given stage. The Ihw4n a?-5af42* record a line 
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of according to which the world was to come to its end on 

Novem})er 19, 1047,“* and which is based on a parallelism of cosmic 
cliangc and changes of political power on earth.*® Lsma^ili ideology 
of tlu* period, too, insists on the double role, cosmic and historical, 
of the imdtn, without, however, setting a definite term to the life 
of this world. History is, in part at least, articulated by prefigura¬ 
tion tlie IsnuVil of the Old Testament prefigured the imam of 
this name, the imam Ja'far acts out what was prefigured by the 
patriarch Jacob.*^ 

Firdausi is alone among the major contemporary students of 
history in that he seems to be utterly unable to extract any general 
ideas from the developments which he presents in such masterly 
fashion. The outlook characteristic of the. period is that of the 
Hellenistic age, which looked upon history, the magistra vitae as 
Cicero was to say, largely as a colU'ction of excmpla. Miskawaih 
(d. 103(1) at least pretends to deal with liistorv for its didactic 
value. He entitles his work The Experiences of the Nations and as¬ 
sumes that tlie present generation may learn from the lessons of 
the past. Tauhidf (d. 1023) displays the same didactic motivation 
with regard to his own interest in history,*^ and the tradition of 
this attitude continues to the close of the Middle Ages, to Taj 
ad-Dtn Suhki (d. 1370)*® and Ibn Haldiln (d. 1406). Firdausi does 
not seem to have professed this view. His comments on the events 
whicl) ho narrates are confined to melancholy observations on the 
inevitability of change, which must not be dignified out of propor¬ 
tion by ascribing them to a tragic feeling of life. For nothing is 
farther from Firdausi than that conflict between the concatenation 
of events and the individuaFs compulsion to realize the values 
governing his own existence, or that clash of law^ and conscience, 
of freedom and necessity, which are the essence of tragedy.** 
When Firdausi mentions change it is with the implied sentiment 
that change is for the worse; the transitoriness of greatness makes 
its value questionable; human ambition and human achievement 
kindle pride and may >ield fame, but the treachery of time, the 
raib az-zamdn of the Koran, stultifies human success, and fate ever 
tends to underline the essential futility of maiFs works—those 
very works that make up the glory which the poet sings. 

Even as a collection of facts has a useful life longer than an inter¬ 
pretative synthesis of the same facts that will be significant in 
terms of the synthesizer's age, so has Firdausi's unintegrated 
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presentation of his nation’s memories retained the stimulating 
usefulness of factual materials where a thoroughly integrated 
presentation would long have become solely an object of study and 
perhaps of edification and aesthetic enjoyment. The facts still 
carry, even where the formative power of the poet falters. The most 
cursory comparison of the Shdh-Ndmah with the kindred efforts 
of Virgil and particularly of Camoes demonstrates immediately 
Firdausi’s lack of a unified view of his nation’s past except, of 
course, for such as is inherent in mere chronological or dynastic 
sequence.** This failing, which is both philosophical and artistic, 
did, however, manifestly further Firdausi’s ultimate purpose, 
viz., the strengthening and consolidating of an Iranian national 
consciousness through the common possession by all of Iran of a 
body of history that would justify collective pride even when the 
present w’ould not seem to justify it. And this pride would be the 
double pride of political leadership once held and cultural superior¬ 
ity still retained and ennobled by the adoption of the revealed 
faith of Islam. By leaving to his people the sum total of their rele¬ 
vant collective experience, he allows each subsequent generation 
to find its own meaning in the past. No final interpretation of the 
heritage is presumed; no one tradition is preferred to the exclusion 
of any other vital mode of self-perception. The glittering beauty 
in which Firdausi presented the heroes of the past has kept them 
alive in the minds of the Persians to this very day. Persia did not 
have the sense of a specific mission in Firdausi’s time, so she did 
not demand a definite and exclusive interpretation of herself in 
her past. When she regained this sense of mission under the early 
Safavids, her Muslim present had grown out of a centuries-old 
Muslim past which, in turn, had come to be felt to blend with the 
more remote and not-yet-Muslim past. And today a revised Iran¬ 
ian nationalism avails itself in its historical self-interpretation (al¬ 
though with the more systematic claims of scientific aspirations) 
of the same past that Firdausi portrayed with such superb artistry 
and such philosophical casualness. 

The historical object reveals itself only through the contexts 
in which we place it and capture it. Firdausi gives his object a 
peculiar richness of perspective by carelessly multiplying the con¬ 
texts, that is, the traditions. Camoes and Virgil are greater than 
Firdausi in their comprehensive and unifying Sinngebung of their 
nations’ histories, which makes the present the consummation of 
the past; but Firdausi preserved better than they the multiple 
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interpretability of the liistorical process, which allows every age 
to keep alive the past by finding itself in it. 

EXCURSUS 

A Note on Kind and Form of the Shdh-Namah 

The kinship of the Shdh-Ndmah wdth the Aencid or the Lnsiad 
is more limited in its form than in its intent. In fact, in terms of the 
Western contemporary of Firdausi, whose literary categories would 
be more or less patterned on a tradition transmitted or formulated 
by Isidore of Seville (d. 68G), the Shdh-Namah might not have 
passed as poetry at all. For Isidore states: Officium autem poetae in 
eo est lit ca, quae vere gesta sunt, in alias species ohliquis figurationi- 
bus cum devore aliquo conversa transducai. Unde el Lucanus [the 
author of the Pharsalta, A.I). 39-05] idco in numcro poetarum non 
ponitur, quia videtur historias composuisse.^^ 

From the viewpoint of composition we might be inclined to clas¬ 
sify the Shdh-Ndmah jis a chanson de geste rather than as an epic, 
which term, to the Occidental student, inevitably suggests a work 
in the line of tlic “great^^ tradition from Homer to Milton. The 
interest in poeticized history, part cJironicle and part romance, 
w’as almost equally strong in medieval Europe and in medieval 
Iran. Firdausi's approach to his subject reminds one to wSome extent 
of tliat displayed by the authors of the chansons de geste that be¬ 
long to the C'rusade cycle. This cycle has been described as con¬ 
sisting of (1) une section entierernent fabuleuse; (2) une section 
rigoureusement historique; and (3) une section semi-historiquo^" 
—a classification which could mutatis mutandis be meaningfully 
applied to the matter of the Shdh-Ndmah, 

The similarity of taste extends to the form as well. The medieval 
epic in the *'vulgar" tongues of Europe shows the same preference 
as the Persian for narrative in rhyming pairs of comparatively short 
lines. It may be noted tliat the rise and rule of the rhyme are among 
the most striking common characteristics of medieval literature 
East and West, as contrasted with its “premedievar’ models and 
antecedents. 

In this connection the observation is called for that a chanson 
de geste is little else but a kdr-Ndmak, or book of deeds or gesta, 
in poetical form. Praxis, as the individual “deed" of the hero in 
the spdtantike life-tale of a philosopher, saint, or martyr; and kdr, 
as the individual “deed" of the heroized prince on his road to 
kingship in the Pahlavt narrative of Artaxsh^r-^ Pa/Savin, are. 
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the first very likely an antecedent, but both, curious parallels to 
the etymological origin and function of the French term. E. R. 
Curtius®* points out that the Spanish priest, Juvencus, in the 
preface of his Evangeliorum libri IV, defines his program by saying 
(vs. 19): ''mihi carmen erunt Chnsti vitalia gesta.^' Curtins continues: 
“In diesem Vers war ein Anhaltspunkt fiir die mittelalterliche 
Auffassung des Epos gegebcn: die Taten (gesta) eines Helden zu 
versifizieren.'^ 

Although for the sake of classification the Shdh-Ndmah should 
be placed with the chansons de geste rather than with the Great 
Tradition, certain affinities of its presentation A\ith the style and 
the clichfe of that very Tradition must not be overlooked. Even 
as it has been possible to demonstrate, for example, the sur\ival 
into Arabic times of the ancient rhetorical pattern for the city 
panegyric®* as well as that of the Ubi sunt qui ante nos motif®® 
—the same could be shown, e.g., for the (opos of the “praise of 
poetry”®^ and for that of the Lusiort ^^—so the survival of other 
stylistic habits of late antiquity could be documented in Firdausi. 
The spdiantike stylistic clichfe traced by Curtins in the Chanson 
de Roland?^ could as easily be traced in the Shdh-Ndmah. 

Persian theory has not found the epic its proper place. Shams-i 
Qais (who completed his work in 1232/3) is representative when he 
confines himself to consideration of the prosodical appearance of 
the maihnawt (literally: couplet [-poem]), as epic narrative is called 
in Persian where the term is chosen solely for its metrical char¬ 
acteristics. These characteristics Shams-i Qais illustrates by an 
example from the Shdh-Ndmah, concluding his exposition with the 
remark: “This kind, nau^, is used for extensive tales and long stories 
which it would be impossible to compose on one and the same rhyme 
throughout.''®^ His contemporary, piy&^ ad-Din Ibn al-Athtr (d. 
1234), is the only Arab theorist to refer to the Persian epic. He 
sees poetry as separated from prose composition, kitdba, by three 
peculiarities: meter, a different choice of words, and limitation 
in length. But with regard to this last point he feels constrained to 
make one qualification: “I found that the Persians, al-^ajam, excel 
the Arabs in this point; for their poet [!] records a [kind of] book(s) 
composed in poetry from beginning to end. It is a detailed presen¬ 
tation, shartL, of stories and events, afjLwdl. Nonetheless it is ex¬ 
ceedingly eloquent [the text has both fasdffxi and baldgha] in the 
language of the people." Firdausi's Shdh-Ndmah is an unsurpassed 
specimen of this kind, which deals in 60,000 verses with the history 
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of the Persians. “It is the Koran of those people.’’ Despite the 
general inferiority of Persian to Arabic letters, in this one respect 
the Arabs have nothing to match Persian achievement.®* 

The origin of the meter of the Shdh-N&mah —a hendecasyllabic 
line with four ictus —has been followed back to the Arsacid period. 
Rhymed pairs of such lines occur in the Turf an Fragments and 
in the Great Bundahishn, The meter was taken over by the Arabs 
in pre-Lslamic times and developed in accordance with their quan¬ 
titative prosody. Persian prosodical theory of the Islamic period 
repatriated the meter under its Arabic name, muiaqdrib —there is 
no evidence of a native name. 

It is to be noted, however, that the Pahlavt specimens of the 
hendecasyllabic verse are not to be found in historical narrative 
but in a sample of Rangstrcitliteratur and in religious poetry. As 
we do not know whether the Xvahdy-Ndmay was ^\Titten in verse 
or in prose, we cannot decide who first selected the mutaqdrih as 
the vehicle of an extensive “historical” narrative. Noldeke has 
pointed out, with reference to a muiaqdrib couplet by Abfi Shukfir 
of Balh {jl, 941/42), that already some time before Daqiqi and 
Firdausi the mutagdrib had been employed for epic presentation 
and that, besides, the style of this epic had developed certain fixed 
forms that had had their roots in Pahlav! narrative.®® If the use of 
the muiaqdrib originated with a poet of the post-Pahlav! period, his 
choice is all the more remarkable since the octosyllabic variety of 
the other principal meter of the Persian epic, the hazaj, actually 
had been used in Pahlavt for historical narrative. In fact, the so- 
called Great Bundahishn*^ contains five lines (two of w'hich rhyme) 
that deal ^ith the exposure of a newborn prince, Kav&t, in a chest 
on a river and his discovery by one Urav who brought him up in 
his home—the very motif that was spun out to considerable length 
by Firdaust*^ when he recorded the youth of the future king Djlr^b. 
The octosyllabic verse (with occasional rhyme) had also been used 
in the apocalyptic prophecies of the Zhdmdsp-Ndmay*^ Equally 
remarkable is the disregard shown by Daqiqi of the hexasyllabics 
used with such great skill and effect by the poet of the Aydbydr-6 
Zarirdn,^ although (1) its contents were incorporated in the Shdh- 
Ndmah; (2) it anticipates such peculiarities of the Shdh-Ndmah as 
the hyperbolic imagery; and (3) not a few’ individual lines of 
Daqlqi’s are nothing but recastings of specific passages of the 
Zar6r Book** The joining of two octosyllabic (and hendecasyllabic) 
lines to a rhymed pair or, in the language of Arabo-Persian prosody, 
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the joining of two such lines into one verse with rhyming hemi- 
stichs, must have been widely practiced by the end of the Sassanian 
period, since the Arabs took over this form, later called inuzdawij, 
as early as ca. A.D. 700.^® 

The occurrence in the Shdh-Ndmah of classical or postclassical 
stylistic devices and clichfe is readily ascertained. It is, of course, 
much more difficult to reconstruct the road on which these cliches 
found their way into tenth-century Persia than to retrace that 
which connects their Hellenistic-Roman sources with the pertinent 
cliches of the Chanson de Roland. It may, however, l)e tentatively 
suggested that the Alexander Romance, whicli was translated into 
Pahlavi directly from the Greek toward tlic end of the Sassanian 
period,^® played a significant part in the history of this transmission. 
Noldeke has pointed outthat the main contents of the Romance 
may have already been incorporated in the Xvoddy'Ndmay. In 
any case, passages such as Shdh-Ndmah, VT, 1787-89 (Alexander 
goes to Darius as his own ambassador), VI, 1805-7 (Alexander’s 
letter to his new subjects), and VII, 1810 12/C 1286-87 (Alexan¬ 
der’s letter to Roxane’s mother) are but ''amplifications” of 
Pseudo-Callisthenes II, 14; II, 21; an<l II, 22, respectively.^* Shdh- 
Ndmahy VI, 1801-3, the meeting of Alexander with the dying 
Darius, is closely modeled on Pseudo-CalUsthenes II, 20, where 
the Greek narrative is almost completely in so-called "epic choli- 
ambs” of twelve syllables with four (or five) principal ictus a 
verse that rather provokes comparison with Firdausi’s couplets 
of hendecasyllabic lines wdth four ictus. While it would be rash to 
base on a passage of this kind any conclusions as to the reasons for 
Daqtqt’s selection of the viutaqdrib for historical narrative, the 
similarity of the two meters (wliich may well have been reflected 
in the Pahlavi translation of the Alexander Romance) should at 
least be rioted pending further investigations. Such investigations 
would also have to take into account the development of the 
(Greek and Latin) hendecasyllabic verse ("Elfsilbler”) that was 
to be employed so widely in Byzantine literature, even as it should 
not be forgotten that the Chanson de Roland, for example, is com¬ 
posed in decasyllabic couplets of alliterative verse. 

NOTES 

1. By E. Schwartz, "GeschichtschreT.bung und Geschichte bei den Hellenen,’’ 
Die Antike, Xll (1928), 14; reprinted in Oeaammelte Schriften, I (Berlin, 1938), 67. 

2. Precedent goes back as far as the Zam Yasht (Yasht 19) of the Avesta where, 
§§21-87, a long list of mythical rulers and heroes is presented in whom the Xvar»nah, 
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the divine Machlglam, manifested itself; cf. If. 8. Nyberg, Die Religionen dee alien 
Iran (Leipzig, 1938), p. 72. 

3. MurHj ad-dahab, ed. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille (Paris, 1861- 
77), II, 118. 

4. Cf. A. Christensen, I»es A'ayantdes, Danake Videnakahernei Selakaht HisL-fiL 
Meddelelscr, XIX/2 (1931), p. 143. 

5. Two Sogdian fragments of episodes of the (Sijist&n!) Uustam story arc extant. 
They were published with translation by E. Benveniste, Textea aogdiens (Paris, 
1940), pp. 134-'36 (No. 13 I, II). On p. 134, Benveniste connects the fragments with 
Uustam’s battle against the diva of M&zandar&n; but the Shdh-Ndmah has a com¬ 
pletely different version of the events. The origin of the Sogdian narrative remains 
obscure. So does the relation of its form to that of the Shdh~Ndmah. In 1913, 
W. Barthold suggested rather vaguely that the introduction of the Bustam eyrie 
in the epic dates back to the times of the Arsacids or the Sassanians; cf. Zcitachrifl 
der deutachen morgenMndiachen Geaellschaft, XCVTII (1944), 134.1 

6. The priestly tradition found itself embarrrissed by the failure of the Achae- 
menids to embrace Zoroastrianism. On the question of their Zoruastrian affiliations, 
1 agree wdth the negative verdict of E. Benveniste, The Persian Religion According 
to the Chief Greek Texts (Paris, 1929), pp. 34 -49, and more particularly of Nyberg, 
op. cit., pp. 35tV-74. Firdaust’s detachment from the priestly tradition may be re¬ 
flected in his designation of the tw'O ministers, dasidr, of Darius who become his 
murderers, as mdbada, or priests (VI, 1800, vss. 315-16/C [»»ed. Turner Macan, 
Calcutta, 1829] 1280). Whether or not Firdausi's source here mirrors an actual an¬ 
tagonistic attitude of the Zoroaetrian clergy to the .\chaemenid dynasty we do not 
seem to have any means of investigating, although the assumption does not appear 
too probable, Mary Boyce, Serta Cantabrigienaia (W^iesbaden, 1954), pp. 45-52, 
makes a judicious attempt to follow the "secular” (oral) tradition from its inception 
in Achacmenid times to its codification under the Sassanians. 

7. Cf., e.g., Shdhndmah (Teheran, 1313-15/1934-36), I, 33, vss. 186-87 (trans. 
A. G. and E. W. Warner [London, 1905-25), I, 139), where Firdausi comments on 
the div'B action in causing snakes to grow out of Zoh&k's shoulders; 

The purpose of the foul Dfv shrewdly scan: 

Had he conceived perchance a secret plan 

To rid the world of all the race of man? 

8. A. Christensen, Lea Types du premier hamme ct dti premier roi dans Vkistoire 
Ugendaire dea Iraniens^ I (Stockholm, 1917), p. 15; cf. also Christensen, Lea Gesles 
dea rota dans lea traditions de Vlran antique (Paris, 1936), pp. 24-27. 

The first three thousand years that really mark a period before the actual creation 
of the world constitute a Zoroastrian addition to an originally Zervanistic scheme; 
cf. Benveniste, Persian Religion^ pp. 109-10. In Nyberg’s interpretation {op. r/Y., 
p. 21), the universe was first created as mindk^ transcendent reality, in a stale of 
perfection in which it remained for three thousand years until it w-as transferretl by 
the creator into the state that is called gittk, or earthly reality. 

9. Cf. Kayanidea, pp, 61-64. 

10. For the model king, cf. Geatea, p. 75. 

11. Cf. B6r0nt, Chronology, ed. trans. E. Sachau, text (Leipzig, 1878), p. 213, 
translation (London, 1879), p. 196. For anti-Islamic prophecicn; in connection with 
this revolt, cf. A. Z. Validi Togan, Jhn Faildn'a ReisebericM (Leipzig, 1939), pp. 
xxi, xxvi-xxvii. 

12. For both events, cf. Nyberg, op. cit., pp. 3, 14, 35. 

13. Shdh-Ndmah, IX, 2930-33/C 2041-42 (Warners' translation, IX, 29-32). 

14. ShAh-Ndmah, IX, 2965-71/C 2062-65 (Warners’ translation, IX, 74-78). 

15. Shdh-Ndmah, IX, 3016, vs. 833/C 2095 (Warners’ translation, IX, 121). 

‘ See note (xxv) of ap])cndix. 
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16. Cf. the passage just quoted in the text. 

17. Cf. Ibn Qutaiba (d. 889), ^Uyan aUfibAr (Cairo, 1343--49/1926-30), I, 13; 
trans. J. Horovitz, Islamic Culture, IV (1930), 197; MurAj, II, 162; Abd Man^flr 
Tha^Alibt, Histoire dea rots des Perses, ed. trans. H. Zotenberg (Paris, 1900), p. 483. 
F. Rosenthal, Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXX (1950), 181-82, 
shows conclusively that the author is identical with the well-known philologist 
(d. 1038); C. Brockelmann, Geachichte der arabischen Litteratur, I (Weimar, 1898- 
1902), 342, and GAL, Suppl. (Leiden, 1937-42), I, 581-82, should be corrected 
accordingly. The Histoire was w^ritten before 1021. 

18. Tauhldt, MuqdbasAt (Cairo, 1347/1929), pp. 143-44. 

19. Cf. Ndldeke’s judgment of the strength of Iranian national feeling under 
Mahmtid in; W. Geiger and E. Kuhn, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie (Strass- 
burg, 1896-1904), II, 154. <Utbi considers it a barbarism when Mahmdd’s vizier, 
Fadl b. Ahmad (deposed in 1010/11), makes Persian the language of the royal 
chancellery; his successor, ^asan Maiinandt, restores Arabic as the official lan¬ 
guage (loc. cit., n. 3). 

20. Chronique de fahart, traduite aur la version persane de Balaam! par H. Zoten- 
berg (Paris, 1867-74), I, 2-3; for the integration of Persian in Muslim tradition, 
cf., e.g., I, 100 flf. 

21. RasdHl (Bombay, 1305-6), IV, 194. 

22. Cf. P. Casanova, Journal asiatique, 1915, 5-17, esp. pp. 6-7. 

23. Tauhldt, Risdla ft H-^uldm (in; Riadlatdni [Constantinople, 1301/1884], p. 
207), speaks of the expectation of an early end of the world that is cherished in 
^dft circles, but it cannot be made out whether the Qdfts in question are Persians. 

24. Cf. W. Ivanow, Ismaili Tradition concerning the Rise of the Fatimida (London, 
1942), pp. 232, 244, 248, 250, 255, 259-60, 266, 296-97. The l8m&<lll concept of 
history, dubbed ‘'historiosophie’* by H. Corbin {Eranoa Jahrbuch, XIX [1951], 
251), is designed to account for the permanence of history in terms of a (practically) 
unending sequence of cycles that receive their rhythm from the alternation of 
periods of unveiling, kaahf, and periods of concealment, or veiling, aatr. Meta¬ 
physical time is connected with mundane history in the particular cycle in which we 
find ourselves, through the Adam of our cycle who is identical with the “historical” 
Adam of Bible and Koran. His fall necessitated the instituting of a new Era of 
Concealment (in which we are still living). This fall was induced by the eternal 
Satan, whose functional perpetuity ties together our cycle with the one preceding it. 
Also, the fall itself is meaningful only when seen as a deacenaua from the happy state 
of the end-time of the last cycle; it is essentially an error of judgment on Adam’s 
part with regard to the structure of the time in which he finds himself placed. There 
is no evidence in the Shdh-Ndmah that Firdausi was moved by what from the 
Sunnite as well as the modern occidental viewpoint must be called the antihistorical 
outlook of the Ism&^tliyya. For this outlook, cf. especially the studies of H. Corbin, 
ibid., XIX (1951), 181-246; XX (1952)*, 149-217; and his “fitude pr61iminaire” to 
his and M. Mo<ln’s edition of N&eir*! Khusraw’s Jdmi^ al~hikmatain (Teheran and 
Paris, 1953), passim and particularly pp. 123-26. 

25. Kitdb al-imld^ wa*l-mu^dnaaa (Cairo, 1939-44), III, 150. Actually it is Ibn 
Sa^dAn, vizier 983/4-985/6, who is expounding to Tauhldt the idea of the instruc- 
tiveness of the past with relation to the future. 

26. Tabaqdt oah^ShdfiHyya (Cairo, 1323-24/1905-6), I, 184. In a characteristic 
passage YAqfit (d. 1229), Mu^jamaLbulddn, ed. F. Wiistenfeld (Leipzig, 1866-73), I, 
2, quotes Koran 22:45, “Have they not traveled about in the land so as to have 
hearts to understand with and ears to hear with? For it is not the eyes which are 
blind, but blind are the hearts which are in the breasts,” and adds, “This [pericope] 
is an upbraiding of him who travels through the lands without taking an example 
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[from whai he sees] and who looks upon the past generations witViout feeling re« 
strained/* (The somewhat similar Aya^ Koran 47:11, could also be taken as an indi¬ 
cation of God’s self-revelation in history.) 

27. For a discussion of different views of the nature of the tragic, cf. A. Weber, 
Daa Tragische und die Geschichte (Hamburg, 1942), esp. pp. 40-44. Max Scheler’s 
(d. 1928) approach seems particularly fruitful. He sees in the tragic a Daaeinetathe- 
slandf owing to which Kauaalitdtaverlauf and Wertverwirklichung will find themselves 
in a conflict that cannot be resolved. E. K. Curtius, Europdiache Literatur und 
lateiniachea Mittelalier (Berne, 1948), p. 175, expresses this view: ‘‘Altes Heldenepoa 
und tragische Daseinssicht gibt es nur bei den Griechen; in spater Gestaltung bei 
den Persern, den Germanen, den Kelten und den in der Kreuzzugsara zum na- 
tionalen Sendungsbewusstsein erwachten Franzosen.*'* 

28. See Excursus. 

29. Etymologiae viii. 7, 10. E. H. Curtius, op. cii.f pp. 451-52 {^ Zeitachrift fur 
romaniache Philologie, LVIII [1938], 470), has pointed out that the first sentence 
recurs verbatim in Lactantius (d. after 313) Divinae Jnaiituiionea i. 11, 24. Servius 
ijl. ca. 400) ad Aeneidem i. 382, who voices the same opinion, adds the verdict on 
Lucan. Petronius, Satyricon^ chap. 118, contains a passage which is generally be¬ 
lieved to have been directed against Lucan: ^*lt is not a question of recording real 
events in verse; historians can do that far better. The free spirit of genius must 
plunge headlong into allusions and divine interpositions, and rack itself for epi¬ 
grams coloured by mythology, so that what results seems rather the prophecies of 
an inspired seer than the exactitude of a statement made on oath before vritnesses” 
(trans. Michael Hescltine [London and New York, 1913]). It is easy to see which 
parts of the Shdh-Ndmah Petronius w'ould have accepted as poetry and which he 
would have considered “versified” history somewhat after the manner in which 
Aristotle,Poeftcs IX,2 (14515),declined to accept a “versified Herodotus” as poetry. 

30. A. Hatem, Lea Pobmea tpiquea dea Croiaadea (Paris, 1932), p. ix. 

31. Zeitachrift fdr romaniache Philologies LXIV (1944), 251. 

32. Cf. G. £. von Grunebaum, Journal of the American Oriental Society ^ LXIV 
(1944), 61-65. 

33. Cf. C. H. Becker, Jalamatudien (I.»eipzig, 1924-32), I, 501-19, for the Eastern, 
E. Gilson, Lea Idbea ei lea leiirea (Paris, 1932), pp. 9 -38, for the Western, development 
of the topoa that goes back to the diatribe of the Cynics, and beyond it to Isa. 33:18 
(cf. also Apoc. Bar. 3:16-19; I Cor. 1:19-20), as pointed out by Gilson, pp. 12-13 
and 31. Further examples of transitions of Greek themes and genres into Arabic 
literature have been listed by this author, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
LXII (1942), 291-92. 

34. For its history in medieval Europe, cf. Curtius, Europ. Mittelalter, pp. 533 ff. 

35. As indicated by this writer. Journal of Near Eastern Studies, IV (1945), 145, 
n. 67; for the Western development, cf. again Curtius, op. cit., pp. 200-3. The cliche 
has also entered Byzantine literature, where it occurs, e.g., in the epic of Digenes 
Akritas. 

36. Zeitachrift far romaniache Philologie, LXIV (1944), 273-78. Curtius’ observa¬ 
tions, ibid., LVIII (1938), 215-32, should also be considered in this connection. Cf., 
e.g., on p. 229 the short list of elements which were taken over by the Chanson de 
Roland from ancient epic tradition: “(1) Hervorhebung der Wohlgestalt des Helden; 
(2) abstrakt typisierende Landschaftschilderung; (3) Tdtung von Ross und Reiter 
mit einem Stretch; (4) Vorbereitung der Tragik durch Vordeutungen des Dichters, 
Omina und Trftume.” 

37. AUMu^jam ft ma^Aytr aah^dr aU^Ajam, ed. Muhammad Qasvfnt (Leiden and 
London, 1909), p. 290. 

» See note (xxvi) of appendix. 
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38. Al-Mathal as-adHr (Cairo, 1312), p. 324. On the other hand, Ibn al-Athtr's 
contemporary, Y&q<lt (d. 1226), op. cit., IV, 733*^34, apologizen for telling the story 
of Bahr&m Gor’s master-shot, as it is a qi$ 9 a min iurdfdt al-Furs^ "one of the silly 
stories of the Persians." 

39. "Persische Studicn" II, in Sitzungsberiehlc der Wiener Akademie^ phil.-hiai. 
CL, CXXVI (1892), Abh. 12, p. 13; cf. also Grundriss, II, 149. 

40. Ed. B. T. Anklcsaria (Bombay, 1918), pp. 23P*-32*, as road and interpreted 
by H. W. Bailey, Bulletin of the London School of Oriental and African Studies, VII 
(193:1-35), 760. 

41. Shdh-Ndmah, VI. 1759-61/C 1249-50. 

42. In the case of this book, it is likely that the author deliberately patterned his 
verse on the verse of the (lost) Avestan Vahman Yasht; cf. Benveniste, Revue de 
Vhistoire des religions, CVI (1932), 366 ff. 

43. Sassanian Bearbeitung of an Arsacid work; cf. Benveniste, Journal asiatique, 
CCXX (1932), 291. 

44. These have been pointed out by Benveniste, op. cit., pp. 262, n. 2, 271, 275-81, 
282; for further literature on the Zarh Book and its connections with the Shdh- 
Ndmah, cf. Noldeke, Nationalepos, pp. 134-35, and p. 135, n. 5. 

45. A good survey of Pahlavt poetry is found in A. Christensen, Heltedigtning og 
Fortaellingslitteratur hos Iranerne i Oldtiden (Copenhagen, 1935), pp. 32-37; for the 
muzdawij, cf. this author, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, III (1944), 9-13.1 

46. Cf. Th. Noldeke, "Beitrage zur Geschichte des Alexanderromans," Denk- 
schriflen der Wiener Akademie, phil.-hist. CL, XXXVIII/5 (1890), pp. 14-16, 34. 

47. Ibid,, p. 34. 

48. Ed. W. Kroll (Berlin, 1926). 

49. The lines were composed ca. A.D. 200; cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzyklopddie, 
IX, 679. H. Kuhlmann, "De Pseudo-Callisthenis carminibus choliambicis" (Dies., 
Munster i. W., 1912), does not contribute to the solution of our problem. The 
"Metrical Discourse upon Alexander" which C. Hunnius, Das syrische Alexanderlied 
(Diss., Gottingen, 1904), dates between 628 and 637, uses the dodecasyllabic verse 
(three units of four syllables each) customary with the Syriac homilies. 


Sw note (xxvii; of apjiendix. 
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ATTEMPTS AT SELF-INTERPRETATION IN CON¬ 
TEMPORARY ISLAM 

I 

In 1942, H. A. R. Gibb stated regretfully: ‘T have not yet seen a 
single book written by an Arab of any branch in any Western 
language that has made it possible for the Western student to 
understand the roots of Arab culture. ^Torc than that, I have not 
seen any book written in Arabic for Arabs themselves which has 
clearly analyzed what Arabic culture means to the Arabs.This 
statement could be extended to include tlie non-Arab Muslim and 
his failure to interpret his culture to both himself and the West. 
It holds good today as it did when it was written, and it is likely 
to hold good for some time to come. 

Sucli failure on the part of the Muslim world, so eminentl}' con¬ 
scious of its individuality, to achieve, and largel}^ even to attempt, 
an analysis of the fundamentals of its civilization calls for an ex¬ 
planation.^ 

The following facts, singly or in various combinations, offer 
themselves as contributory causes. 

(1) The old-school Muslim considers Islam the final religion, the 
ultimate truth, the one road to salvation. He also is likely to be 
conscious of an Islamic way of life. But he will not tliink of Islamic 
civilization as one among several civilizations, w^hose differences in 
structure result in differences of possibilities and values. To liim, 
the finality of the koranic revelation entails an approach to history 
that rates the several religions according to their proximity to, or 
remoteness from, the absolute truth as embodied in Islam. I'he 
Muslim scene needs scrutiny with respect to its harmony with the 
unalterable divine ordinance, but not with respect to its cultural 
elements and the forces responsible for its birth and grow^th. 

(2) Modern Muslim society as a whole is lamentably ignorant 
of the origin, development, and achievements of its civilization. 
This ignorance is due partly to a defective educational system and 
partly to absorption by the adjustment problems of the moment. 
Moreover, scientific research methods have not yet found universal 
acceptance. 
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(3) The present situation of the Muslim East stimulates such 
discussion of religion or civilization as falls easily in any one or 
more of these categories: 

a. Apologetics of one sort or another; 

b. Reformist, or ‘'reactionary^' theology; 

c. Appeals for Westernization; 

d. Political discussion and propaganda. 

Thus, religious, political, and cultural aims prevent, or at least 
interfere nith, any study purposing the interpretation of Muslim 
civilization. 

It cannot be overemphasized that whatever the modern Near 
Easterner has to say about his omi background and about the West 
is primarily a political judgment. His presentation is meant to 
influence rather than describe. A vision of his world as it ought to 
be, not cognition of this world as it is, is mainspring and goal of 
his analytical endeavors. Pride and sensitivity not infrequently 
provide additional temptations to swerve toward semiconscious 
distortion of the facts. 

The limitations at present inherent in Muslim criticism of civi¬ 
lization do not, however, deprive this criticism of its significance. 
Not only does it make it possible to understand the cultural and 
political orientation of contemporary Islam; it also teaches us 
how we look when seen through Eastern eyes. Since, moreover, 
the leading ideas of present-day Muslim self-interpretation will 
for better or for w^orse greatly affect both thoughts and deeds of 
the next generation, the West can hardly afford to disregard them. 

The attitude of the Muslim intelligentsia toward its own back¬ 
ground and tow’ard the West has found expression in the work of a 
number of outstanding literary figures, some of whom played no 
mean part in the political developments of their day. The views of 
ten of these have been selected for more detailed presentation. 
While the personalities as well the specific aims of these writers 
are widely divergent, their basic reactions are very nearly identical 
and, at any rate, their attention is focused on the same problems. 
Such unity in diversity seems typical of contemporary Islam. 

II —a 

The only classical Arabic author who might be quoted in this 
context is Ibn Haldfln (d. 1406). For him the idea of Islam is co¬ 
extensive with that of religion.* This is not to say that Ibn Haldfln 
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is unaware of the existence of other religions, but it is only Islam 
that he takes into account when he analyzes religious phenomena. 

He recognizes a hierarchy not of beliefs but of types of contact 
between the human soul and the supernatural. The three ways by 
which the soul may establish communication with the spiritual 
world are dreams, divination, and prophethood. Divination is de¬ 
fined to include both the insight vouchsafed the ecstatic mystic 
and the knowledge of the hidden attained by magical procedure. 
The truths reached vary in relevance and completeness according 
to the rank of the process by which they are gained.^ 

b 

Jam&l ad-Din al-Afgh^nl (1839-97), the philosopher of Pan- 
Islamism, spent his life in ceaseless efforts to accomplish a union 
of all Islamic states under a single ruler, the caliph. This union, 
which was to include Shi^ite Persia, would constitute a body politic 
powerful enough to resist Western domination. As a statesman in 
the Persian cabinet, as a teacher in Egypt and Turkey, and as a 
semivoluntary exile in Europe, Jamal ad-Din fought to rally the 
Muslims for liberal reforms w^hich he deemed an indispensable pre¬ 
liminary to a successful struggle against Western encroachment. 

He conceived of Islam as a world religion, capable of adapting 
itself to the changing demands of every age. While his political 
agitation w'as more immediately effective than his call for educa¬ 
tional and religious modernization, both aspects of his teaching are 
really one and derive from his belief in Islam as the greatest pro¬ 
gressive force in history. Al-Afgh4ni^s analysis of the essentials of 
Islam as stated in his Refutaiion of the Materialists (written ca. 
1880) has become authoritative in those circles, mostly Egyptian, 
that feel that the modernization of the East is not only compatible 
with, but contingent upon, retention of the rightly interpreted an¬ 
cestral faith. 

It is significant for Jamftl ad-Din^s ideas of the historical process 
that he interprets the struggle between the old and the new% the 
conservative East and the progressive West, as a struggle between 
the religious and the irreligious spirit or, to use his own terminology, 
between religion and materialism.* 

It is his contention that the spread of materialism brought about 
the downfall of the great nations and empires of the past. The de¬ 
cline of the Greeks* as well as that of the Persians^ is to be ascribed 
to the growth of godless materialism. Likewise it is the influence of 
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the materialist doctrine of the b&t/iniyya in the tenth century which 
is responsible for the fatal weakening of the political structure of 
Islam.® In more modern times the French and the Ottoman Turks 
have fallen victims to the materialist disease.® Napoleon was un¬ 
able to eradicate the poison of Voltaire and Rousseau--the defeat 
of 1870-71 came as the ineluctable consequence of the infiltration 
of materialism.^® Jam4l ad-Din warns that the materialists cloak 
their destructive gospel ^ith patriotism (al-matiabba aUwataniyya) 
and allege that in their fight against religion they seek nothing but 
the good of the nation {umma)}^ Actually, however, “religion is 
the foundation of nations and through it they attain happiness 
. . . whereas “materialism is the root of the evil, . . . the ruin of 
the countries, and the perdition of the faithful.”^^ All religion is 
preferable to “naturalism,” but of all religions Islam is most fitted 
to ennoble men’s souls and lead them to happiness. 

To attain the happiness of nations these conditions will have to 
be met: 

(1) That the minds of the people should be purified of belief in superstitions 
and foolish notions, Islam requires this, especially because the doctrine of the 
Unity of God requires the clarifying of the mind and forbids such foolish and 
extravagant notions as idolatry, or incarnation and suffering of the deity. (2) 
That the people should feel themselves capable of attaining the highest levels 
of nobility of character and should be desirous of doing so. The only thing 
which cannot be reached by him who desires it is prophecy, which God confers 
on whomsoever He will. If all the people were persuaded of the possibility of 
attaining perfection of character they would vie with one another in endeavor 
to attain it. Islam made possible perfection for all. It is not like Brahmanism 
which divides men into castes, the limits of which cannot be overstepped. Nor 
like Judaism, which despised men of other religions and instituted within 
itself the priesthood as the caste nearest God, without the mediation of which 
no one could attain nearness to God. (3) That the articles of belief of the religion 
of the nation should be the first subject taught to the people, and this should be 
done by teaching also the proper reasons and arguments in support of these 
beliefs, that the religious beliefs of the people should not rest upon mere 
acceptance of authoritative teaching {taqlid). Guizot, in his work on '‘Civiliza¬ 
tion,*’ shows that the most potent element in the modern progress and civiliza¬ 
tion of Europe was the appearance of a religious party that claimed the right 
of investigating the sources of religious belief for themselves, and demanding 
proof for these beliefs. Islam is almost alone among the religions of the world 
in addressing itself to man’s reason, and demanding that he should accept 
religious belief only upon the grounds of convincing argument and not of mere 
claim and supposition. Contrasted with Islam are other religions, such as those 
vrhich require the belief that one can be more than one and the many can be 
one, a belief which its professors justify on the ground that it is above reason 
and cannot be grasped by reason. (4) That in every nation there should be a 
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special class whose function would be the education of the rest of the people, 
and anotVier class whose function would be the training of the people in morals. 
One class w’ould combat natural ignorance and the need of instruction, the other 
would combat the natural passions and the need of discipline. These two pro¬ 
visions, the teacher to perform the work of instruction, and the disciplinarian 
to command that which is good and to prohibit that w'hich should be avoided, 
are among the most important provisions of Islam. Islam is thus the only re¬ 
ligion by which the happiness of nations can be attained. If it be objected, 
‘‘Why then are tlie Muslims in the evil state in which we find them,'* the answer 
may be given in the w-ords of the Koran: “Verily God will not cliange the state 
of a people until they change their own state.”^® 

c 

It was mostly through tlie medium of Muhammad ^4bduh\s 
(1849-1905) personality and writings that Jamal ad-Din’s ideas 
became efTective, and <Abduh both enriched and solidified the im¬ 
petus given l)y Ijis teacher. Muhammad <Abduh, undoubtedly both 
the greatest and the most influential of Islamic reformists, lived 
to fill the position of Chief Mufti, the highest to which an Egyptian 
jurist could aspire, and he left an important group of ardent fol¬ 
lowers to continue his work. Nearly all the men who became promi¬ 
nent in the cultural life of Egypt during the first three decades of 
this century had experienced in one way or another the influence 
of ^Abduh^s teaching. 

In his as yet unpublished autobiography Muhammad <Abduh 
declares that beside the regeneration of the Arabic language his 
main goal had been to free the spirit from blind adherence to tradi¬ 
tional beliefs and to understand religion as it had been understood 
by the first Muslims.^^ Tlims his basic motive is the same that ani¬ 
mated Muhammad b. ^Abdalwahhab (1703- 91), who endeavored 
to reconstitute Islam in its original form and whose doctrines still 
dominate the Arabian peninsula. <Abduh's attitude is characteris¬ 
tically expressed in his sympathy for Protestantism as a parallel 
movement to reduce Christianity to its original simplicity. The 
Protestants, <Abduh feels, arrived at a point only a little removed 
from the fundamental position of Islam. But for their rejection of 
Mubammad^s mission they agree in spirit with the early Muslims.'^ 
^Abduh sees the history of religion as an upward development, each 
successive religion being fitted to the stage reached by mankind 
at the time of its promulgation. In the period of man^s childhood, 
religions were simple in their concepts, rigorous in their precepts. 
They engaged the help of miracles to overawe the naive believer. 
Many centuries passed during which man developed his emotional 
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capacities until he became sufficiently mature for a new kind of 
religion which addressed itself primarily to the heart. Its com¬ 
mands were good but did not adequately take into account human 
nature in inculcating an asceticism that exceeded the capabilities of 
the average believer and thus forced him to detach his religious 
from his worldly life. 

Finally man had grown to comprehend an even higher type of 
religious teaching. Christianity was superseded by Islam, the first 
religion to appeal to reason as well as to emotion. Islam recognized 
man’s double nature and accepted his obligations to his body even 
as it stressed his duties to his soul. By moderating liis demands on 
the believer, Muhammad made it possible for him to fulfill them 
faithfully. As a rational teaching Islam has freed the human mind. 
In the domain of religion it has freed man of clerical authority, 
putting him in direct contact A\ith the Lord and ennobling him by 
making him rely entirely on himself without providing intervention 
on his behalf by professional divines. In the domain of science 
Islam stimulated probing the secrets of the universe and developed 
those methods of rational investigation which Europe finally 
borrowed in the sixteenth century. In the social sphere, again, 
Islam freed mankind from fanaticism by permitting adherents 
of all religions to live amid the Muslims and by abolishing discrimi¬ 
nation on racial grounds. Finally, in the moral sphere, Islam freed 
man of the shackles of asceticism which ^Abduh considers a grave 
impediment to cultural progress. It would be inconceivable that 
man should forsake a religion based on reason for another religion 
less well-founded. Similarly, it would be his worst retrogression to 
renounce the liberty vouchsafed by Islam and to return to the 
tutelage of a less mature religious manifestation. These consider¬ 
ations establish Islam as the last and the highest phase of religious 
evolution, and it is in this sense that Muhammad is called the Seal 
that closed the era of prophecy.^* 

The defects and shortcomings of present-day Islam, of which 
Muhammad <Abduh was painfully conscious and which through¬ 
out his life he labored to remedy, do not detract from the essential 
perfection of the Muslim faith. Muhammad ^Abduh and his fol¬ 
lowers insist that Islam if correctly interpreted will, in the phrase 
of Muhammad Rashid Rid& (1865-1935), “provide the only ade¬ 
quate solution for modern social, political, and religious prob- 
lems.”*^ 

Nevertheless Muhammad ^Abduh is far from preaching intoler- 
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ance toward the earlier and therefore less adequate forms of reli¬ 
gious life. He acknowledges the close kinship existing between 
Judaism, Christianitj', and Islam, and he sees the spirit of God re¬ 
flected in the sacred books of each of the three faiths. He forecasts 
a day when better know'ledge will bring about better mutual ap¬ 
preciation of Christianity and Islam.^® 


Sayyid Ameer Ali (1849-1928), eminent jurist and the first 
Indian to be appointed to the Privy Council (1909), devoted liis 
main efforts to the moral and social progress of his Muslim com¬ 
patriots.^® His concept of Islam, its historical achievements and 
its unused potentialities, he laid down in his learned and enthusias¬ 
tic book. The Spirit of Islam.^^ 

The Sayyid^s penetrating and optimistic analysis of his faith is 
only occasionally distorted by its apologetic character. An uneasy 
feeling results when one is informed that Islam made its conquests 
in self-defense*^ and that the Jews of Medina, by their obstinacy 
and treachery, compelled the Prophet to eliminate them.*® But on 
the whole Ameer Ali^s insight into “rationale and ideals”*® of Islam 
is remarkable, and his contagious idealism, if it does sometimes 
confuse hopes and facts, always compels sympathy, for the author 
as well as for his subject. 

It was in a gloomy period of moral disintegration that the Lord 
roused Muhammad to call mankind to Islam. Islam means salva¬ 
tion attained by self-surrender “to Him with Whom peace is made.” 
But such surrender does not imply “absolute submission to God’s 
v^ill”; it rather means “striving after righteousness.”*^ 

The world stood in dire need of revelation, and these were the 
principles the Prophet was called upon to propound as the bases of 
the new religion: “(1) A belief in the unity, immateriality, power, 
mercy, and supreme love of the Creator; (2) charity and brother¬ 
hood among mankind; (3) subjugation of the passions; (4) the out¬ 
pouring of a grateful heart to the Giver of all good; and (5) account¬ 
ability for human actions in another existence.” No trace of dogma¬ 
tism disfigures this teaching. “Appeal is made to the inner con¬ 
sciousness of man, to his intuitive reason alone.”*® The temporary 
character of some of its lesser precepts should be recognized. The 
incompatibility with modern ideas of certain regulations which 
may have marked an advance at the time of their promulgation 
or which were, at the very least, well fitted to contemporary local 
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conditions does not militate against the catholicity of Islam. Its 
fundamentals are adaptable to the demands of all ages and all 
nations. They accord with the light of reason. Its rational character 
and *The absence of all mysterious doctrines to cast a shade of 
sentimental ignorance round the primal truths implanted in the 
human breast” are proof “that Islam represents the latest de¬ 
velopment of the religious faculties of our being.”-® To call Islam 
the latest development is tantamount to calling it the highest. 
“Of all the religions of the world that have ruled the conscience of 
mankind, the Islam of Mohammed alone combines both the con¬ 
ceptions which have in different ages furnislied the mainspring of 
human conduct—the consciousness of human dignity, so valued 
in the ancient philosophies, and the sense of human sinfulness, so 
dear to the Christian apologist.”*^ 

The moral strength of Islam is supplemented by its intellectual 
vigor. Not having to rely on obscurantism to protect brittle doc¬ 
trinal assumptions, Islam will encourage the searching mind. 
Wherever it ruled in the true spirit of its founder, a civilization of 
unequal richness has sprung up, for “Islam inaugurated the reign 
of intellectual liberty.” It w^as only when extraneous elements at¬ 
tached themselves to the Prophet^s message that Islam ceased to 
be “the zealous ally of intellectual freedom” and “lagged behind 
in the race of progress.”** 

The koranic revelation led the Arabs away from reckless fatal¬ 
ism. “With the recognition of a supreme Intelligence governing 
the universe, they received the conception of self-dependence and 
of moral responsibility founded on the liberty of human volition.”** 
It is a misunderstanding of the Prophet's teaching to infer from 
his emphatic assertion of God's omnipotence a denial of man's 
freedom of action and of his moral accountability. The caliph 
^\l! (d. 661), when asked concerning the stern koranic state¬ 
ment:*® “God directs him whom He chooses, and leads astray him 
whom He chooses,” explained “that this does not mean that He 
compels man to evil or good, that He either gives direction or 
refuses it according to His caprice, for this w^ould do away with all 
responsibility for human action; it means, on the contrary, that 
God points out the road to truth, and lets men choose as they 
will.”*^ It is due to scholasticism and in particular to al-Ash^ari 
(d. 935) that later Islam came to exaggerate God's arbitrary choice 
and man's helplessness.** 
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Ameer Ali stands practically alone among Muslim modernists 
in that he docs not attack the West on political grounds and in that 
he does not intimate a temporal resurgence of Muslim power. Nor 
does he exhibit that offended pride and anxious sensitivity which 
so frec|iiently inject a painful note in similar discussions. The Sayyid 
criticizes intolerance and reaction wherever they arc met. He 
clearly implies that these evil forces are, or at least were, more 
powerful in Christianity than in Islam, hut his mind is not set on 
disputatious victories; he j^earns for a renascence of his faith along 
its original lines. Much dross has accumulated in the course of the 
ages; d(5spotism has hamstrung the intellectual elasticity of the 
believers. But there is no doubt in Ameer Ali’s heart that restora¬ 
tion of the Prophet’s undiluted word will l>ring about the restora¬ 
tion of Islam to its rightful place in this world. 

e 

vSir Muhammad Iqbal (1876-1938), the Indian pjoet and philos¬ 
opher, who studied in (Germany and England and wrote a thesis on 
the liistory of metaphysics in Persia for the rniversity of Munich, 
went back from an almost Platonic idea of (lod as Eternal Beauty 
to the pantheistic mysticism of the Persian thinker, Jalal ad-Diii 
Rilmf (d. 1273), but finally evolved a philosophy of change founded 
on a dynamic interpretation of the Islamic revelation. Most of 
his books (in Urdu and Persian) are in the Persian tradition of the 
philosophical epic, but his final views are presented in his P-nglish 
work, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islarn,^^ whose 
title probably represents an allusion to the great theologian al- 
Ghazzalf’s (d. 1111) Revival of the Religious Sciejices, It is his belief 
that humanity today has a threefold need: for ‘^a spiritual inter¬ 
pretation of the universe; spiritual emancipation of the individual; 
and basic principles of a universal import directing the evolution 
of human society on a spiritual basis.While Europe has built 
idealistic systems on these lines its idealism has remained ineffec¬ 
tive as it was supported by reason alone. Islam, on the other hand, 
*fis in possession of these ultimate ideas on the basis of a revela¬ 
tion.”®® 

Islam has the advantage over Europe in that it issued from the 
final phase of prophethood on earth. Muhammad seems to Iqbal 
to stand between the ancient and the modern world. 

In 80 far as the source of his revelation is concerned he belongs to the ancient 
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world; in so far as the spirit of his revelation is concerned he belongs to the 
modern world. . . . The birth of Islam ... is the birth of inductive intellect. 
In Islam prophecy reaches its perfection in discovering the need of its own aboli¬ 
tion. This involves the keen perception that ... in order to achieve full self- 
consciousness man must finally be thrown back on his own resources. The 
abolition of priesthood and hereditary kingship in Islam, the constant appeal 
to reason and experience in the Koran, . . . are all different aspects of the same 
idea of finality.*® 

Thus man is enjoined to cope with the vicissitudes of cliange as 
an active participant in the evolutionary movement of history. 
Iqbal does not specifically refute the view, j^enerally identified with 
Islam, of the universe as a static entity and of human society as 
ruled by unalterable laws, but he deduces a dynamic conception 
of life from '*the essentially Islamic idea of continuous creation 
which means a growing universe. 

The principle of movement in the structure of Islam is found in 
the idea of ijiihdd, the independent judgment of a theological or a 
legal question by the individual believer. There is no justification 
in the original revelation for the closing of the “door of e.xcrtion“ 
decreed five or six centuries ago by the orthodox divines. 

Iqbal greets with satisfaction Turkey's attempt to reground 
Muhammadan law on modern sociological concepts. As for the 
Turks' separation of Church and State, he feels that it is not in¬ 
compatible with Islam “as a religio-political system"—a point 
which w^ould not be so readily conceded by Egyptian conservatives 
—although it would be “a mistake to suppose that the idea of state 
is more dominant and rules all other ideas embodied in the system 
of Islam. In Islam the spiritual and the temporal are not two dis¬ 
tinct domains. ... In Islam it is the same reality w'hich appears 
as Church looked at from one point of view and State from an¬ 
other. . . . Islam is a single unanalyzable reality w'hich is one or 
the other as your point of view varies."®* From the Islamic stand¬ 
point, the state “is an endeavor to transform the principles of 
equality, solidarity, and freedom into space-time forces, an aspira¬ 
tion to realize them in a definite human organization."®* Islam 
“recognizes the w^orth of the individual and rejects blood-relation- 
ship as a basis of human unity."** Iqbal, therefore, agrees with Said 
Halim Pasha, the last Grand Vizier of the Ottoman Empire, who 
considers modern culture in so far as it is based on national egotism 
as “only another form of barbarism."*^ The value of a political or¬ 
ganization depends on its spirit. Iqbal endorses the ijtihdd exercised 
by the Turks with respect to the caliphate. Sunnite law imposes 
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the appointment of a caliph, but nothing in it precludes vesting 
of the caliphate in a body of persons instead of in a single person. 
Thus, the republican form of government is entirely consistent 
with the spirit of Islam. 

Where others bewail the breakup of the classical caliphate, 
Iqbal perceives the birth of a new international ideal within Islam 
which comes closer to the true meaning of the Prophet's revelation 
than the imperialist idea of the supreme overlord of the past. 

This is Iqbal's vision of the development ahead. 'Tor the present 
every Moslem nation must sink into her own deeper self . . . until 
all are strong and powerful to form a living family of republics." 
A true and living unity "is truly manifested in a multiplicity of free 
independent units whose racial rivalries are adjusted and harmo¬ 
nized by the unifying bond of a common spiritual aspiration. It 
seems to me that God is slowly bringing home to us the truth that 
Islam is neither Nationalism nor Imperialism but a League of 
Nations which recognizes artificial boundaries and racial distinc¬ 
tions for facility of reference only, and not for restricting the social 
horizon of its members."^® It is obvious that this conception would 
readily admit of amplification to include not the Muslim world, 
but humankind. 

With all his insistence on evolution Iqbal is mindful of the ele¬ 
ment of conservatism in life. Man cannot help looking back, and 
he "faces his own inward expansion with a certain amount of fear." 
Iqbal cautions the rationalist reformer to realize that "no people 
can afford to reject their past entirely; for it is their past that has 
made their personal identity."^* So, while he welcomes the liberal 
movement in Islam, Iqbal is aware that "liberalism has a tendency 
to act as a force of disintegration, and the race idea which appears 
to be working in modern Islam with greater force than ever may 
ultimately wipe off the broad human outlook which Muslim people 
have imbibed from their religion."^^ 

Great care must be taken in reforming institutions, even in 
remodeling comparatively irrelevant religious rules relating to 
ever 3 '^day life, not to advance unwittingly the disruptive forces of 
particularism that are basically hostile to Islam. "Islam is non- 
territorial in its character, and its aim is to furnish a model for the 
final combination of humanity by drawing its adherents from a 
variety of mutually repellent races, and then transforming this 
atomic aggregate into a people possessing a self-consciousness of 
their own."** 
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Muhammad Husain Haikal (1888 ), a leading figure in present- 
day Arabic literature, is best known to tlie Western scholar as tlic 
author of Zainaby the first genuinely Egyptian novel conceived 
along Western lines.**® 

In Egypt he has been influential as the chief editor of as-Siydsay a 
journal of liberal constitutional leanings. He holds a degree in 
political economy from Paris and appears deeply conscious of the 
antinomy of Western and Islamic civilizations. The limitations of 
his insight into the basic features of Islamic civilization, a term with 
which he constantly operates, become visible when he analyzes 
it in his Life of Muhammad}'^ 

This monumental work reveals his general attitude as to what 
may be called progressive conservatism. He secs Christian igno¬ 
rance of Islam and of the life of its Prophet at the l)ottom of Chris¬ 
tian enmity toward Islam. If there is a conflict between the two 
religions, it is Christianity that took up the sword. As an aside 
Haikal observes that Christianity with its high moral purpose and 
its ascetic bent does not really fit the spirit of the European 
peoples.'*® 

It is to be regretted that the opposition on the part of reactionary 
Muslims which apologists like Muhammad ^Abduh encountered 
induced many of the younger generation of Muslims to turn away 
from Eastern to Western philosophy and to cast religion over¬ 
board.^® 

There can be no doubt that at this junction the East needs the 
inspiration of Western thought, education, and science. But the 
West ought to relinquish Islamic studies to the Muslims because 
they are, by their very background and tradition, better prepared 
to understand ‘The spirit of Islam” and the “spirit of the East” 
in general.®® Therefore, braving the opposition of both Christians 
and orthodox Muslims, Haikal’ proposes to set forth the life of 
Muhammad on purely modem and Western lines.®^ 

Unfortunately, Haikal has not lived up to his ideal. He does not 
make use of the best Western authorities, nor of all the Arabic ma¬ 
terial available; and w^hen he seeks to back up an opinion by refer¬ 
ring to some modern theory the Western reader cannot overcome 
a feeling of awkwardness, of a certain provincialism that parades 
fashions of yesterday with the pride of the pioneer. This is the 
impression left by HaikaPs quite unnecessary introduction of 
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modern psychology when he interprets®^ Muhammad’s ascension 
to heaven as a superhuman spiritual experience.®® 

It is significant that the two scholars against whom lie launches 
the most objections (many of them entirely justified) are Sir Wil¬ 
liam Muir (1819-1905), wdiose Life of Mahomet appeared 1858- 
61, and Washington Irving (1783-1859). 

Ilaikal rejects Western criticism of his book by alleging that the 
European, when criticizing religious sources, is motivated by the 
struggle for power between scholars and divines—a result of the 
division between Church and State, a division of which Islam is 
mercifully frec.®^ 

He also suggests that Western attacks on Muhammad are in¬ 
tended to cover up the impossibility of attacking Muhammad’s 
message.®® Baikal strips the tila of the Prophet of much of the 
legendary paraphernalia and presents such legends as he reproduces 
as reports or stories. Fundamentally, however, his Life of Mvfiam- 
mad is orthodox, accepting the Koran as the Prophet’s miracle, 
and so forth.®* 

To Baikal’s mind Western and Islamic ci\’ilizations arc dia¬ 
metrically opposed. The main fact about the West is the conflict 
of spiritual and temporal power—of Church, din, and State, daula. 
This conflict marks every aspect of Western thought, such as the 
clash of the inductive and the speculative spirits. The spirit of 
scientific induction is responsible for the W^est’s resting its civiliza¬ 
tion on economic principles. Thus the West comes to be dominated 
by materialism, whereas faith is relegated to a secondary place. 
This maladjustment of values cannot but bar happiness.®^ 

Islamic civilization, on the other hand, is founded on the pre¬ 
eminence of the spirit. Faith calls the Muslim to constant self¬ 
correction, summons him to purify his heart, and to educate him¬ 
self to love and fraternity. The spiritual order constitutes the basis 
of the institutional order as w’^ell as the basis of the rules of ethics. 
And the principles of ethics, in turn, are the basis of the economic 
order. This hierarchy of values is the only order truly worthy of 
mankind and conducive to human happiness. From it results the 
absence of the Western conflict between Church and State. In 
Islam no one man has spiritual power over his fellow men. For 
Islam makes reason the judge over everything. At this point Baikal 
inveighs against blind acceptance of traditional beliefs and, by im¬ 
plication, affirms the progressive potentialities of Islam. Faith, the 
cornerstone of Islam, is to lead man’s reason upward so as to make 
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him choose the good and reject the evil. Thus it is Islam, and 
Islam alone, that addresses heart and head alike, another reason 
vihy it is conducive to happiness.^® 

It is, unfortunately, undeniable that this bold, though arbitrary, 
construction of Western and Islamic civilizations fails to offer any 
explicit observations as to the inner workings of either the Western 
or the Eastern mind. In no place does Haikal leave the sphere of 
generalities. It is to be regretted that his belief in a resurrection 
of the Eastern spirit did not induce him to undertake an analytical 
study of its characteristic reactions, attitudes, and moods. 

9 

The fundamental importance attributed by Muslim thought to 
the identity of Church and State in Islam caused the authorities 
of al-Azhar to fight tooth and nail the doctrines proposed by ^All 
^Abdarr4ziq (1888—), a member of their body, in his Islam and the 
Bases of Authority, 

<Ali ^Abdarraziq endeavors to disprove the views that the 
caliphate in the sense of a viceregency on behalf of the Prophet is a 
necessary institution and that its double aspect as a civil and a re¬ 
ligious authority reproduces the authority enjoyed by the Prophet. 
These endeavors reflect the extensive discussion of the caliphate, 
roused by Turkey’s abolition of this institution in 1922, and con¬ 
tinued heatedly to the end of the twenties. 

They are, however, of relatively minor interest when compared 
to the author’s thesis®® that Muhammad’s mission and hence his 
authority were spiritual rather than political, that the spiritual 
revelations and prescriptions bound the Arabs together in the 
Islamic community, that political and administrative rules were 
merely incidental and due to the peculiar position of the Prophet, 
and that Islam was never intended to remain confined to the Arabs, 
whereas, we must imply, some of the political arrangements were. 

Leaving out of consideration the historical correctness of this 
view, the startling inference is unavoidable that the shari^a (Divine 
Law or Canon Law) which Muhammad instituted regarded only 
religious affairs, to the complete exclusion of civil affairs. Islam im¬ 
poses a moral and religious code and this code is concerned solely 
with the relation of man and God, this world being of too little 
concern to the Most High for Him to devise for it any special set of 
laws over and above the general rules along which He made the 
human mind work. Thus the whole structure of the Canon Law, 
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which holds back the progress of the Muslim community, is shown 
to be no more than a human system of regulations w^hich Islam 
has every right to discard and to replace by such a governmental 
and legal order as appears best suited to human needs and most 
apt to rescue the Muslims from their present humiliation and sub¬ 
jugation. 

This bid for tlie freeing of the State from the trammels of the 
Chureli, or, in less occidental terms, from an antiquated legal 
tradition, was vehemently rejected by the Muslim divines. ^Alt 
^Abdarraziq ^vas expelled from al-Azliar and deprived of his posi¬ 
tion as a judge in the sharVa courts. It may be noted as an aside 
that his failure implies the continued incapacity of Islam for true 
international or intercultural co-operation. 

Tlie disciplinary court of al-Azhar reaffirmed vigorously the 
traditional idea that Muhammad was the founder of both a political 
and a religious system and that the shari^Oy being founded on direct 
revelation from Allah, was equally binding on civil and religious 
life. In this position, it may be added, the court would have found 
itself in agreement with Muliammad <Abduh who, while demanding 
its reform, had always upheld the basic validity of Canon Law for 
civil as well as for purely religious matters and who also had been 
a staunch defender of the inseparability of civil and religious 
authority in Islam. There can be little doubt that the attitude 
taken by al-Azhar (and confirmed by a higher court) was in full 
accord with majority opinion. What Rashid Rida had said in 1899 
still expressed, and continues to express, the consensus on this 
point. ‘‘The assertion that the Government and the State should be 
separated from religion is one that necessitates the blotting of 
Islamic authority out of existence, and abrogating entirely the 
Islamic sharVa.'" Were Muslims to adopt the Christian position on 
the matter, “we should have laid aside half of our religion, [and 
that half] which forms a protecting fence around the other half.“®^ 
The lesson of ^Alt ^Abdarr&ziq's cause c6libre seems to be that, 
while the individual Muslim state or states will increasingly move 
away from the political and legal setting prescribed by Canon Law 
the principles believed to be laid down by the shari^a will remain 
unimpugned. The canonic ideals and injunctions may stay sus¬ 
pended for an indefinite length of time, but they will not be abro¬ 
gated as there is no body that could abrogate a divine revelation. 
The contrast between the actual and the ideal, however irksome, 
has been for many centuries a familiar feature in Muslim life. It is 
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hardly to be expected that the cleavage will be felt as sufficiently 
painful and irreconcilable to make the faithful consent to a recon¬ 
sideration of the fundamentals. 

^Abdarraziq’s impassioned vision of the essential meaning of 
Islam loses nothing of its greatness by its rejection. '‘Islam is a 
religious call to Clod, a way toward the betterment of humankind 
and toward making man draw closer to the Lord Most Higli. It 
opens to man the road of eternal bliss which Clod has prepared for 
His upright servants. Islam is a religious unity by which God means 
to bind together all of mankind and which He intends to embrace 
tlie whole world. 

And this vision of his faith is based on a conviction which w'ill 
appeal to all who believe in and labor for the progress of the human 
race. “To win the whole w'orld over to fraternization in the faith is 
a reasonable undertaking and human nature is fit for its realiza- 

tion.’’«3 


h 

Muhammad Kurd ^Ali (187d-1953), for many years president 
of the Arab Academy at Damascus, did not attempt, in his book on 
Islajn and Arabic Civilization^^^ w^hat we would consider a “self- 
interpretation^’ of Muslim civilization. Nonetheless, his study of 
the Arab w’^orld and its relation to the West holds the foremost 
place among treatments of this subject, and appears to this writer 
to be the most mature and the most comprehensive investigation so 
far undertaken by an Eastern scholar. 

The outstanding place which his work occupies in contemporary 
Arabic literature compels a rather detailed discussion of its leading 
ideas. Its weaknesses are obvious, even when we make allowance 
for the shortcomings inherent in all apologetic writing. But it 
should not be forgotten that what will strike us as highly conserva¬ 
tive thinking earned the author violent attacks in the Cairo press 
for his excessive liberalism.®® The cleavage between the present 
Eastern and Western attitudes is convincingly illustrated by this 
difference in reaction. 

Kurd ^Ali’s book is written to correct unfair opinions on Arab 
Islamic civilization as disseminated by Western authorities.®® 
Such unfair treatment of things oriental by occidental authors is 
due primarily to religious prejudice which, according to Q&sim 
Amtn,®^ has barred mutual understanding for many centuries and 
which continues to obscure the results of detached investigation.®* 
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A comprehensive and unlnaseii Ireatment of history is called for. 
Such treatment can l)e accomplished only through co-operation of 
East and West. It is time to suppress the impulses that kept people 
from such co-operation, since mankind badly needs mutual under¬ 
standing to achieve a satisfactory order. 

At this point Kurd ^Ali apparently felt called upon to invalidate 
various criticisms launched by Westerners against Islam and 
Arabic civilization. He divides the Western critics, not too liappily, 
into those who are moved by honorable motives and lliose who are 
moved by prejudice and partisanship of some sort or ot her. It must 
be admitted that in his defense of Islam against a number of un¬ 
founded or all-too-sweeping criticisms, Kurd ^Ali is very frequently 
in the right. The amount of ill-conceived, not to say outright silly, 
charges and countercharges tliat at one time or another have l)e(‘n 
exchanged between Christian and AIuslin\ writers is as amazing as 
it is deplorable. Tlie only stricture on Kurd 'All’s efforts wliich 
suggests itself is the observation that sometimes he is fighting 
windmills, inasmuch as lie refutes writers who either never were 
accepted as authorities or have become obsolete long ago. It will be 
remembered that llaikal, too, di<l not always steer clear of such 
misdirection of labor. Nor does Kurd <Ali avoid that kind of vicious 
generality against which he inveighs so convincingly when lie at¬ 
tacks Spain in retaliation for some allegedly unjust statements on 
Islam by a Spanish Orientalist.'*^ Lammens and Cheikho incur 
Kurd ^Ali’s wrath as detractors from Islamic achievement wlio are 
inclined to attribute every accomplishment of Muslim civilization 
to Christianity. Borrowing a term of the ninth century he brands 
as shu^ubif anti-Arab nationalist, everyone who, in liis view, den¬ 
igrates the Arabs as a nation.’^ The conciliatory treatment ac¬ 
corded by the Muslims to the non-Muslim communities in their 
midst contradicts those shu^ubi who stress Muslim fanaticism and 
intolerance.^* Kurd ^AU contrasts the manner in which non-Muslim 
scholars were encouraged by the caliph al-Ma^miin (813-33) and 
the impartial way in which Arabic “dictionaries of learned men’^ 
treat them with the mutual hostility displayed by Protestant and 
Catholic scholars even in our century.^® 

Kurd <A11 then attacks those Syrians—who, incidentally, are 
for the most part Christians—who advocate forgetting Islamic 
history to speed progress. The author observes that no man in his 
right mind ever called upon a nation to forget its history.’^ An¬ 
other shu^ubt is an Egyptian"® who declares Islam to be a Bedouin 
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religion imbued with distaste for cultural amenities and whose 
spirit the Wahhabis conserve most faithfully. It is due to the 
Bedouin spirit that Greek civilization was eliminated from Islam. 
As he does not need the gifts of civilization, the Bedouin discards 
them, doing away with painting, sculpture, and music. This 
Egyptian claims “that our attachment to the East is rather attach¬ 
ment to the old. We cling to the East so as to have an excuse for 
disliking the West and we cling to the old out of conceit and be¬ 
cause we do not want it said that our civilization receded before 
that of Europe.'*'® The Egyptian further advocates the abandoning 
of literary Arabic in favor of the vernacular and the treatment of 
literary Arabic as Italian or Russian are treated, viz., as a foreign 
tongue. 

We should cut our Eastern and our religious ties—our true tie 
would be with European civilization. We should unite with Europe 
by an}' means including intermarriage.'^ It would be best for Egypt 
to free itself from Asia and the East in general and from Arabic 
history in particular, and to return to a “Pharaonic patriotism.** 

Kurd ^Alt sets out to refute these views with great vigor. He 
points out that the terms “Arab** and “Bedouin** do not coincide, 
and he stresses the contribution of the city Arab throughout the 
ages, from pre-Islamic times to this very day. The idea of cutting 
loose from Arabic liistory and tradition appears to him as unspeak¬ 
ably foolish. Even Japan, that paragon of Westernization, bor¬ 
rowed only material goods and techniques, but kept her cultural 
identity.'® It would be calamitous to renounce the common literary 
language and to have Arabic linguistic unity dissolve as did Arabic 
political unity centuries ago. And Kurd <A11 notes that, had the 
Egyptian reformist propounded his ideas in the vernacular, they 
would have been buried in the very hour of their birth. The pro¬ 
posal to cut loose from the Eastern and the Arabic background in 
favor of complete Westernization and the restoration of the Phar¬ 
aohs* glory is to be laughed out of court.^® In support Kurd <Ali 
quotes a paragraph from Muhammad Ahmad al-Ghamr4wt*s 
Tafflil naqd al-adab al-j&hili (“Annihilation of [Taha 5usain*s] 
Criticism of Pre-Islamic Literature**)*® to the effect that innova¬ 
tions in both literature and science are possible only when past and 
present merge. 

In discussing Carra de Vaux*s theory ascribing “area** origin to 
the main features of Islamic civilization, which were merely taken 
over and developed by the Arabs, Kurd <A1! fights the misconcep- 
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tion that “Muslim civilization was for the most part based on for¬ 
eign elements.”®* Sidestepping a real analysis of the cultural ele¬ 
ments, Kurd <Alt points out with some justice that the racial origin 
of leading Muslim personalities counts for little compared with 
their Arab education. The same holds for the analogous situation 
in certain Western countries such as France, where many people of 
non-French ancestry were to be found among the intellectual 
leaders. Kurd ^Ali expresses the opinion that man is the product of 
liis education and of his milieu. All this is not intended to imply 
that the Arabs originated their civilization completely. “They 
claim, and prove this claim, that they took over the civilizations 
of the ancient nations, added to them in large measure and handed 
them on faithfully to the hearers of the modern civilizations.”®® 
Here and throughout the book the indiscriminate use of “Arab” 
and “Muslim” is as significant as it is misleading. 

Kurd ^Ali strongly protests statements against “Islam.” Islam 
is a different phenomenon in different places and at different times, 
and so is Christianity. Also, the decline of some Muslim states in 
recent days has many reasons, and Islam as such is not necessarily 
one of them.®® Against those Westerners who maintain “that Islam 
is an obstacle to progress and that no nation may adhere to it with¬ 
out declining,” it may be argued that it took Europe a thousand 
years after the victory of Christianity before it emerged from the 
darkness of the Middle Ages.®^ 

The judges of the East ought not to overlook the fact that the 
Islamic world has definitely swung upward in the past century. 
There is today in the East a scientific movement of great promise— 
only adequate organization, tanzim, and unity, wafiday are lacking. 
Ere long the Muslims will have caught up with the Europeans. 
Fifty years suffice for a backward nation to reach those that are 
more highly developed. This is a lesson of the Japanese example.®® 
Kurd (Alt then indicates that the attacks of the shu^Ubi against 
Islam concentrate on these basic questions: the truthfulness of the 
Prophet in his call, the genuineness of the Koran, the doctrine of 
predestination, the regulations concerning polygamy, divorce, 
seclusion of women, prohibition, taking of interest, and the plastic 
arts (fosu^fr).*® 

To place the Prophet's truthfulness beyond doubt Kurd (All 
quotes European authorities in Muhammad’s praise. He com¬ 
pletely eschews the question of Muhammad’s divine inspiration, 
thus avoiding the primary theological objection to Islam on the 
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part of both Christians and Jews and stresses instead the similari¬ 
ties in the ethical attitudes of Islam and Christianity/^ 

With respect to the Koran Kurd ^Al! embraces the ortliodox 
viewpoint without qualification. Accusing some of the Koran's 
detractors of being insufficiently versed in Arabic, he upholds it as 
the most eloquent Arabic book. He repeats the old argument that 
the Arabic stylists, although challenged to match it, proved un¬ 
able to produce a work of equal worth. The Book is the Miracle, 
mu^jiza^ of the Propliet: it contains everything, deals with every¬ 
thing, and so forth. Kurd OVli quotes appreciations of the Koran 
by Rousseau, Carlyle, H. G. Wells, I^e Bon, and others—a rather 
undignified procedure. Nowhere does Kurd <Ali discard dogmatic 
assertion for discussion.®* 

This chapter is depressing for the Western reader as it should be 
for the Eastern. When it comes to what Kurd ^\li considers essen¬ 
tials he becomes guilty of the blind partisanship, ta^assuh, of which 
he is fond of accusing his adversaries. As long as Islam maintains 
the word-by-word inspiration of the Korun and allows its followers 
to twist their evidence in order to retain the tenet of the Book's 
absolute perfection, tliere is little hope for more than a superficial 
accord between East and West. While, as we have seen before, 
Kurd ^Ali is ready on principle to concede cultural borrowings on 
the part of Islam, he inveighs violently against Goldziher's obser¬ 
vations®^ on the influence of the Code of Justinian on Islamic law. 
It is obvious from Kurd ^Alt's apodictic tone that he entirely missed 
Goldziher's point and simply jumped up in arms where he sus¬ 
pected an encroachment upon the essentials of Islam in which, un¬ 
fortunately, he seems to include the Canon Law as it stands.*® 

The same attitude is betrayed by his discussion of predesti¬ 
nation®* where Kurd ^Ali accepts the orthodox position without so 
much as entering upon a philosophical deliberation. He calls pre¬ 
destination a basic belief of Islam from which hailed the conquer¬ 
ing strength of its early period and praises its effects in dithyrambic 
terms, even dubbing it one of the ‘^benefactions'* of Islam.®* 

On polygamy and divorce Kurd <A11 simply repeats what other 
Muslim apologists have said before him. Attention is called to the 
fact that the divorce rate in the West tends to go up whereas the 
divorce rate in Islam tends to go down. The Prophet is quoted as 
discouraging divorce. Polygamy not only did not weaken Muslim 
society but was necessary to make up for the losses sustained in 
its early wars.®* 
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These standbys of Muslim apologetics 'would not be worth men¬ 
tioning were it not to show^ the sterility of this conservative posi¬ 
tion. Looking upon Islam as an indivisible whole wliere funda¬ 
mentals and incidentals are equally important and inviolable, it 
bars any progress tliat could be derived from the historical ap¬ 
proach and the evolutionary concepts elsewhere so eagerly absorbed 
and applied. Despite ))is assertion that Islam is not the same entity 
at different times and places^^ Kurd ^Vli does not feel authorized, 
as it were, to yield any position under Western attack. Here again 
a feeling of discourageinent cannot be suppressed. Afraid perliaps 
that historical relativism, once admitted, could not be stopped, 
Kurd ^Vli foregoes this most potent defense of the now' obsolete, 
even where it would be most legitimate and most helpful to his 
cause. 

The same applies, mutatis mutandis, to his dissertation on the 
seclusion of wornen®'^ of which he denies any detrimental effect on 
the social, intellectual, and moral life of the Muslim community, 
and to that on slavery.*-*® Kurd ^A\\ recognizes that some damage 
may have resulted in the past century by slowing woman’s prog- 
res.s, and he points out that in many places seclusion is waning 
rapidly. On the w'hole, however, he shie.s away from '‘too much” 
liberty for the woman. As a matter of principle he a.sserts:®^ what 
fits the West sometimes will not fit the East, and it does not be¬ 
hoove one nation to challenge another nation to accept its dis¬ 
tinctive habits and mores. 

In the defense of the Islamic prohibitions on drinking and gam¬ 
bling^* Kurd ^Mi’s task is, of course, rather easy. His presentation 
of the outlawing of interest and its effects on the social and eco¬ 
nomic life of the community is hardly satisfactory.®® What he has 
to say about the situation of the plastic arts in Islam^®® is essen¬ 
tially correct, particularly since at this point the critics err when 
they impute to the Prophet a categorical injunction against paint¬ 
ing and sculpture.*®^ 

In discussing European colonization, isti^mdr,^^ Kurd <Alt ad¬ 
mits that the Europeans brought order and domestic peace to the 
nations they conquered. This benefit is, however, offset by the 
economic exploitation to which they are subjected and, even more 
so, by the imposition of European civilization^®* which leaves the 
colonial peoples no choice but wholesale acceptance or rejection 
and revolt—both courses equally destructive.^®® 

Foreign rule divides the colonial nations: it divides the Berber 
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from the Arab, despite their community of faith and language, the 
Muslim from the Christian, the black from the white. Kurd <A11 
appears to resent most the French policy in North Africa, with its 
tendency to Frenchify the natives. The Dutch he considers the 
best of the European colonizers. They treat the Javanese on an 
equal social footing with the whites and allow the Muslims to keep 
their schools and other institutions. His only objection is concerned 
with the economic exploitation of the Javanese. There is no doubt 
that Kurd ^All does not judge the French and the English systems 
on their merits and that he is strongly prejudiced against both 
nations. Yet it remains an interesting testimonial to the good will 
created by the United States among Orientals that of all colonial 
powers it is only America that meets with unqualified praise. Kurd 
^Alt says, “The colonial administration of the Americans such as 
that over the Philippine Islands considered the welfare of the 
natives. They helped the Muslims of these Islands—said to number 
two million—to rise to a higher level leading them from savagery 
toward civilization.’*^®® 

He then mentions the schools erected under American domina¬ 
tion.^®® The Americans, Kurd <Ali continues, are the only nation 
who do not use their missionaries as a vanguard of conquest. 

Kurd ^Ali concludes the volume with an attempt at listing the 
individual Western features accepted by the East.^®^ These are 
what he considers the main borrowings: 

(1) “The meaning of fatherland and patriotism.” Here he at¬ 
taches such institutional borro\^ings as parliaments, certain law 
courts, and the like. 

(2) The press and journalism; here he adds the copious transla¬ 
tions from Western fictional and scientific literature. 

(3) Certain sciences (economics, medicine, etc.). 

(4) An improved system of schooling. 

Kurd ^Ali gives unstinted praise to the West’s achievements in 
production, both agricultural and industrial (he stresses the elim¬ 
ination of famine in the West), in medicine, crop protection, trans¬ 
portation, military science, the technique of administration, etc.; 
on the whole he is inclined to underline the influence of the West. 
He tries to make this influence more palatable by stating: “On 
the day of their rise the Westerners took from the Arabs all they 
could use and now they are giving us back some of what they 
learned from our forebears to which they have added in accord¬ 
ance with the progress of the times.”^®® The gifts of the West are 
not, however, pure blessings. Its less desirable presents include a 
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general loosening of morals, an increase in drinking and the use of 
drugs, a rise of individualism with a corresponding weakening of 
paternal authority, restlessness, greed, and materialism.^®* 

Kurd ^Ali closes with a reminder of the commendable qualities 
of Eastern society, such as kindness, sociability, trust, and faith¬ 
fulness.^^® 

In the second volume Kurd ^Ali supplements his presentation 
of the Arabic contribution to civilization by an extended dis¬ 
cussion of '‘Sciences and Doctrines in Islam,“Administration 
in Islam,and “The Policy of Islam.'’“® This last chapter may 
be described as an internal history of the Islamic territories. The 
proud picture of Islamic history and civilization which Kurd <Ali 
draws again documents the author's remarkable erudition but 
contributes little in the way of interpretation of cultural attitudes. 

The general outlook of the author is made manifest when he 
deals with the Science of Jurisprudence.'*^ He affirms without 
reservation the all-imJusiveness of the Canon Law, asserts the 
agreement of all Muslim authorities on its bases, usuly and de¬ 
plores the closing of the door of ijlihad, but explains it with the 
deterioration of the jurisconsults after the fourth century A.H. 
(tenth century A.D.). He inveighs against the intransigent blind¬ 
ness of the ^ulamd^ who refused to take note of changed conditions 
and thus forced, first the Turks and, later, the Egyptians to adopt 
a noncanonical code alongside of the shari^a. Without expressly 
saying so, Kurd <A11 indicates his belief in the possibility of re¬ 
vitalizing the shari^a to satisfy the needs of our age. He discloses 
his readiness to compromise traditional prescriptions when he at¬ 
tacks the Turkish legists who refused prospective converts to 
Islam permission to continue to cat pork and to partake of a moder¬ 
ate amount of wine in accordance with the customs of their country 
and whose refusal lost those potential believers for IslamJ*^ In his 
Conclusion**® Kurd ^Alt points the moral of his dissertation by sug¬ 
gesting an answer to the question, “Which road will lead back to 
that lost glory of the Muslims while their hands are chained by the 
foreigner?” 

The first need is for a moral revival. Honesty in word and action, 
clean thinking, concern with fundamentals, will have to be incul¬ 
cated in the young together with reverence for their literary lan¬ 
guage as the mainspring of their national rise. The good of the 
community, not personal gain, will have to become the lodestar of 
their thoughts and deeds. 

Youth must be taught the imdisputed basic facts about Muslim 
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faith and Muslim civilization and warned of imitating the West 
except in matters of material usefulness. Aloofness from foreign 
influences and insistence on the Muslim nations' cultural identity 
are to be fostered. The education of women calls for more atten¬ 
tion. The social freedom of the Bedouin women ought to be ex¬ 
tended to the women in the towns. Laws forcing men into early 
marriages and easing the dowry requirements should be enacted. 
Agriculture and handicrafts are to be encouraged, comfort and 
waste discouraged. Of primar^’^ importance is educational improve¬ 
ment, the founding of schools, the adoption of adequate methods 
of instruction, the training of morally unobjtn't.ionable teacdiers 
wlio are conscious of both the religious and the cultural aspe(*t of 
Islam. Tlie taste of the young should be educated ))y the teaching 
of ])oetry and music. Each government should spend one fourth 
of its revenue on education and public health. Every community, 
tribal or settled, ought to be given a school, a mosque, a public 
bath, a playground, and a small library stocked with books se¬ 
lected to meet its peculiar needs without exceeding its compre¬ 
hension. 

Evcrywliere groups should be formed to combat vice and prof¬ 
ligacy, to advance physical education, to popularize literary, social, 
and economic subject matter through pamphlets written in clear 
and understandable AraVne, and to instill patriotism and love of 
the Arabs and the ^arabiyya in the hearts of the young. The young 
are to be acquainted with the great figures of Muslim life, both 
past and present, and they must be taught their rights within, and 
their duties toward, their community. The entire income from the 
taxes imposed by religion is to be spent on homes for the orphans 
and the aged and in combating destitution in general. In short, 
both the spirit and the body of the people must be cared for. 

nation healthy in mind and in body, provided with the im¬ 
plements needed for the struggle of life is sure to survive, and it 
will be able to live free if it endures in patience and grows wealthy 
by its labor.”“^ 


i 

The Anglo-Egyptian treaty of alliance, 1936, guaranteeing 
independence, and the convention of Montreux, 1937, 
that extended her domestic sovereignty by the abolition of the 
capitulations, gave Egypt exclusive responsibility for developing 
her cultural potentialities. Under the impact of these events 
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Xaha Husain (1889—), long her most philosophical and most ag¬ 
gressive educational reformer and probably the leading scholar- 
litterateur of the Arab world, submitted for public consideration 
a program of national instruction under the title, The Future of 
Culture in Egypt, in which he accorded equal attention to purpose, 
content, and implementation of a specifically Egyptian education. 
The concept of this education he developed from his concept of 
Egypt^s place within the civilizations of the world. It is the exposi¬ 
tion of tfiis idea in the first twelve chapters'^* of the book which 
contains Taha Husain^s assessment of liis country’s culture. 

Independence, istiqldl, and freedom, fiurriyya, do not rate as 
ultimate goals. They are but means tow^ard evolving fiaddra, 
civilization, which rises on the foundations of thaqdfa, culture, and 
Him, scientific knowledge. To these three. Him, thaqdfa, and fjiaddra, 
Egypt must devote her efforts, so her present w ould come to match 
the glory of her past, and so she would destroy the justification of 
the European’s feeling of superiority.^'® 

Only God can create ex nihilo. So we Egyptians, Taha ^usain 
proceeds, have to think of the future of civilization in Egypt on 
the basis of the past and the present. And in this train of thought 
the key problem emerges immediately: Is Egypt of the East or of 
the West? It goes without saying that the inquiry does not con¬ 
cern the country’s geographical position but only its cultural affil¬ 
iation. 

From olden times there have been two civilizations on this globe 
whose every encounter was a hostile clash—that of Europe and 
that of the East. Accordingly, the question will have to take this 
form: Is the Egyptian mind, ^aql, Eastern or Western in terms of 
its concept-formation (or, imagination), tasavrwur, perception, 
idrdk, understanding, fahm, and judgment, (iLukm ^ald ^l-ashy6>f 
There is but one test: Is it easier for the Egyptian mind to under¬ 
stand a Chinese or a Japanese, or a Frenchman or an Englishman? 

History will have to be our guide. There is no evidence of intel¬ 
lectual, political, or economic ties between Egypt and the East 
(i.e., the Far East) in antiquity. Close ties existed solely with the 
Near East—Palestine, Syria, TrAq. On the other hand, there is no 
need to insist on the well-known connections between Egypt and 
the Aegean, and Egypt and the Greeks, from the very beginnings 
of their civilization down to Alexander. In fact, Egypt resisted the 
Persian invader from the East with the help of Greek volunteers 
and the Greek cities, until she was freed by Alexander. 


p 
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The purport of these observations is this: the Egyptian mind 
had no significant ties with that of the Far East and met that of 
Persia with hostility. Its real ties w^ere all with the Near East and 
the Greeks. If the Egyptian mind was affected by any outside in¬ 
fluence, this influence was Mediterranean.'*® 

The Greeks highly respected Egypt. She influepced not only 
their arts and sciences, but also their daily life and political conduct, 
siydsa. The Greeks acknowledged the influence on their civiliza¬ 
tion of other Near Eastern nations. The Mediterranean civiliza¬ 
tions interacted, with Egypt holding the precedence of age, but 
never did her ^aql enter into contact with India, China, or Japan. 

All this is \vell known, but, strangely enough, the Egyptians will 
consider themselves Easterners, closer in mind to the Indian, the 
Chinese, the Japanese, tlian to the Greek, the Italian, the French¬ 
man. It will always be impossible for Taha Husain to understand, 
let alone to condone this misconception. 

Spiritual unity and political unity do not necessarily go together. 
Islam broke up politically many hundreds of years ago. Egypt 
resisted spiritually her Byzantine overlords and later the Arab 
conquerors until with Ibn Tdldn (868-84)'*' she came into her own 
within Islam. 

The Muslims always realized that political organization and 
faith are matters of a different order, and they conceived of gov¬ 
ernment as dedicated primarily, if not exclusively, to the practical 
management of public affairs. Europe is organized along the same 
lines. These facts are common knowledge both in Egypt and in 
Europe; yet for reasons which may be left uninvestigated the 
Egyptians are classed and class themselves with the Easterners. 
It is imperative that this grouping of Egypt with India and China 
be abandoned.'** 

After an excursus on Alexandria as a Hellenic center and an 
asylum for Greek civilization* through the Roman period,'*® Taha 
Husain asks whether the ready acceptance of Islam made Egypt 
an Eastern nation. No more, he replies, than did the acceptance of 
Eastborn Christianity Ejisternize the European mind.'*^ Actually, 
the eastward spread of Islam meant an eastward expansion of 
Greek mentality into regions where it hardly ever reached before. 

Islam and Christianity show important similarities. Both in¬ 
fluenced, and were influenced by, Greek philosophy. Essence and 
point of departure of both religions are the same. Whence then the 
alleged difference in their effect on the mentality of their adher- 
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ents? In fact, in Europe the barbarians relegated Greek thought 
to a few monasteries, while the Islamic world translated and ab¬ 
sorbed Greek philosophy to transmit it later to the West whore, 
beginning with the twelfth centur}'', it produced a great intellectual 
revival. Pirenne^^® lias pointed out that barbarism came upon 
Europe only when Islam arose and caused the severance of its 
trans-Mediterranean ties. Barbarism ceased when these ties were 
re-established. How then, Taha Husain asks, could the Greek spirit 
fail to alTect the peoples of the eastern shore? The answer is that 
there simply does not exist any intellectual or cuHura! cleavage 
between the two groups of peoples that face each other across tlie 
Mediterranean. Only political and economic circumstances set 
theim against one another. When the khedive Ismri^il (1863-79) 
pronounced Egypt a part of Europe, this was not a boast but a 
statement of permanent fact. The difTerences between Egypt and 
Europe concern merely secondary matters (furu^' and alxvan)}^^ 
While Europe rose, the Near East went, down under the Turks, 
who all but wiped out its civilization and brought about a tempo¬ 
rary separation from the West. But the barbarization of Europe did 
not cut off its mentality from that of the Greeks; and neither did 
the Turkization of the Near East break its spiritual connection 
rvith Hellenism. Moreover, one country managed to resist the 
Turks and to preserve its cultural heritage—Egypt. Thus twice 
did Egypt protect the human intellect: first, when she sheltered 
Greek philosophy and civilization for ten centuries, and again 
when she sheltered Islamic civilization, down to this day and age. 

Paul Valery (1871-1945) distinguished tliree elements in the 
European mind: Greek civilization, with its contribution of science, 
art, and literature; Roman civilization, with its heritage of polit¬ 
ical conduct and institutions; and Christianity. Now the first two 
elements are constituents of the Islamic mentality as well; and 
Islam undoubtedly perfected and completed Christianity (and 
Judaism). So once more the absence of any essential difference be¬ 
tween the European and the Egyptian ^aql is evidenced.^*^ 

In the modern age Egypt has taken Europe for her model in all 
aspects of the material life. Her spiritual <ogI, too, is purely Euro¬ 
pean, appearances notwithstanding. This applies forcibly to the 
organization of her government—even the absolutism of her recent 
past was more of the type of Louis XIV than of <Abdalhamld^*®— 
her administration, finance, and economy. Certain old institutions 
that are connected with religion survive, but even those, while 
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still preserving historical continuity, have been modernized to 
such an extent that an ancient Muslim judge come back from his 
grave would find most of the court procedures unfamiliar to him. 
By and large, however, the ancients would approve of the modern 
setup in law, whereas we disapprove of obsolete entities like the 
Ministry of Auqdf (mort-main foundations) as retarding influences. 
We also have kept al-Azhar.^^® But since Ism&^ll it has been in a 
bad way and will continue so for some time to come. But even in 
al-Azhar much change has been effected.”® All the signs point to 
Egypt's developing toward complete coalescence with Europe. 
Such a development would be impossible, however, if her character 
and her mentality were really" in opposition to the European. 

Constitutional and representative government has been adopted 
from Europe, but has at once become so deeply rooted in Egypt 
that no one would wish to return to the earlier stage of our political 
life. Are independence and the abolition of the capitulations any¬ 
thing but the recognition by the civilized world of our progress on 
the European way wdth regard to government, administration, 
legislation? We could not go back even if we would. Our mentality, 
our international obligations, everything, commit us to the new 
life. Our education makes Europeans of our boys. And even if the 
Egyptians had not always been spiritually akin to Europe, this 
new generation would be. 

In the Middle Ages the Europeans took from us; now we are 
taking from them. The only difference lies in this: they awoke in 
the fifteenth century; we, owing to Turkish rule, in the nineteenth. 
But for Turkish rule, our ties with Europe would have persisted 
and modern civilization would look much different. But in com¬ 
pensation, God has made it possible for us to do in a short time 
what the Europeans took decades and centuries to do—woe to us 
if we fail to seize our opportunity!”^ 

The Westernization of Japan with its truly non-European men¬ 
tality is the measure of the criticism we deserve! Now that freedom 
and independence have been won, it is our most urgent patriotic 
duty to convince the Egyptians, individually and collectively, that 
like the Europeans they were bom for strength and leadership, not 
for weakness and subjection. One glance at the state of Japan one 
century ago will show that God created every branch of mankind 
with a disposition to progress. Contrary to Aristotle's view that 
some peoples are created to rule and others to obey, all peoples 
were made to enjoy the same rights and duties. When you look at 
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the differences of wealth, education, happiness within Egypt, do 
you believe that God created some Egyptians expressly to be un¬ 
happy, illiterate, poor? No, God created every one of us for a full 
share of happiness, if only w^e can find access to it. In organizing 
our democratic institutions, which we are borrowing from Europe, 
we are trying to establish that very equality which is the birthright 
of all members of one state. The same will apply in the interna¬ 
tional sphere—Egypt must never think that she w^as created to 
be ruled nor to rule others.'^* 

To reach these goals there is only one way: to share European 
civilization in its good and in its bad aspects, in what we like and in 
what we do not like. Anybody who advocates any other method is 
either a deceiver or himself deceived. It is a strange fact that while 
in our daily lives we incessantly imitate Europe, we deny this imi¬ 
tation in our words. If we do not want to Europeanize, w^hy don't 
we turn away from European civilization? But if we do, why don't 
we harmonize our words and our acts? 

We want a strong national defense—so we need a European- 
trained army and European-trained officers to be able to with¬ 
stand a European force. Who wants the goal must want the means. 
We also want economic independence. What but the adoption of 
European and American techniques can secure this aim? Again, 
we want scientific, artistic, and literary independence, and the 
psychological independence that comes with it—there is nothing 
for us to do but to study the European way, so that we shall feel 
and judge and work and arrange our lives as the Europeans do. 
Above all, we want freedom inside Egypt and freedom from foreign 
interference. But we cannot have either freedom unless we build 
up education on a firm basis.^** 

Some fear for the religious life should we, in assimilating the 
civilization of Europe, take over her sinfulness as well. But, Jaha 
^usain emphasizes, the life of Europe is not altogether bad; if 
it were there would be no progress. Nor is our life altogether good; 
if it were there would be no decline. Besides, when we call for 
Europeanization we naturally call only for adoption of the good 
and useful. Nor do our conservatives advocate the retention of 
what is wrong in our lives. Taha 5usain does not call for the adop¬ 
tion of Christianity, but for that of the causes, asbdb, of European 
civilization. It must be remembered that the Europeans differ in 
their religious allegiance, without this difference affecting their 
civilization. Moreover, the trend in modem European civilization 
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is anti-Christian. Also, the more intelligent Europeans realize 
that the conflict is not between Christianity and civilization, but 
between those that control religion and those that control civiliza¬ 
tion. The cause of the conflict is the powerful organization of the 
Christian religionists, rijdl ad-din al-masi}j>i, who are reluctant to 
yield any of their powers. Islam, however, not having an organized 
clergy, is not faced with this problem at all.'®^ 

The apprehensive might also reflect on the fact that the Muslims 
did, in an earlier period, borrow from Persian and Greek civilization 
some uncommcndable elements, although on the whole those bor¬ 
rowings helped to build the civilization of Islam that is partly 
Arab, partly Persian, and partly Byzantine. The Muslims then 
fought the heretics, zindiq, but did not reject the foreign civiliza¬ 
tion that instigated them. But together with heretical leanings, 
higher forms of devotion entered Islam. And in the long run the 
contribution of the theologians and the philosophers, and the con¬ 
tribution of the libertine poets, Bashshar b. Burd (d. 783) and 
Abfl Nuw^as (d. ca. 810), have become useful parts of our heritage. 
Not even the most pious among us would wish for a law to burn 
the poetry of those men. 

The same situation obtains with respect to European civilization. 
It presents the same rich mixture of good and bad. No harm will 
come to our religious life from taking hold of the motivating forces, 
asbdbj of European civilization. We have only the choice of re¬ 
pudiating the attitude of our ancestors when they developed Islamic 
civilization, or of following their precedent in assimilating Euro¬ 
pean civilization. In actual fact, the case has been prejudged for a 
century, and every day do w^e take more from Europe. To turn 
back w^ould be to perish. Many conservatives are really steeped in 
European civilization. They disapprove of having boys and girls 
grow up together, but send their daughters to foreign schools. What 
Taha Husain calls for is merely the psychological adjustment to 
fact. To do what one does openly rather than by stealth, to attune 
words to deeds—only this can bring peace of mind.”* 

Another objection to Westernization is raised frequently: it will 
endanger the national identity (shabnyya; literally, personality) 
of Egypt and her glorious heritage. Naturally, Taha IJusain asserts, 
he does not advocate self-repudiation. But submersion in Europe 
was a danger only as long as Eg 3 rpt was weak and not conscious 
of her past and her individuality. Now that we know our history 
and have realized our essential oneness with Europe, this danger is 
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no more. Powerful nations have ruled Egypt without touching 
her personality. Indeed, the only way for Egypt to preserve her 
personality is to stand up to Europe in European armor. Among 
the factors that have shaped the personality of Egypt is the un¬ 
changeable geographical situation. What else do we want but the 
re-establishment of that harmony between our needs and our en¬ 
vironment that we enjoyed in the past? Other elements, such as the 
Arabic language and its artistic heritage, we want to make greater 
and stronger by means of European forms.**® Nor do I wish to erase 
the memory of Egyptian history, but rather to make its future 
equal the glory of its past. In short, Egypt's personality is as little 
threatened by the new civilization as that of Japan; less so, in fact, 
since the Japanese past does not measure up in splendor to the 
Egyptian.^**' 

The last objection is two-pronged—(a) its materialism is dam¬ 
aging the West itself and thence the whole world; (6) the West it¬ 
self is tired of its civilization, as witness a number of thinkers who 
are looking to the East for spiritual nourishment. 

Now it is true that European civilization has a large share of 
materialism, but it is the height of folly not to see its spiritual as¬ 
pects. It has been outstandingly successful in the pursuit of mate¬ 
rial interests, but these successes have been the result of intel¬ 
lectual effort, of imagination, of the creative spirit. Look at the 
Western philosophers, scholars, creators! It is not only a Descartes 
and a Pasteur who obviously are idealists; test pilots and similar 
persons who risk their lives for the advancement of knowledge are 
not materialists.**® 

Yes, there are poets and philosophers who feel confined by West¬ 
ern civilization—yet they will give their lives for it. There are some 
who look East but they w^ould never wish to lead an Eastern life. 
And then, dissatisfaction with one’s life merely shows that one is 
alive and progressing. Only the low will be completely satisfied 
with his condition. As long as you see the European criticize his 
civilization, you know that he is developing upward. When a 
European tells us that his civilization is materialistic and hateful, 
either he is intent upon its further improvement, or he wishes to 
beguile us into staying where we are, so the West will keep its 
prerogatives. 

Moreover, the spiritual East for which some Westerners profess 
a longing is not the Near East. Do not forget that the roots of Near 
Eastern and European mentality are the same. Are the great re- 
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ligions ‘^spirit’^ in the East, ‘‘matter’^ in the West? No, the East 
of the European dreamers is the Far East, whose thought has 
hardly any connection with ours. And do we want to embrace the 
thought of a Far East that in turn wishes to Europeanize? 

This tale of the spiritual East will not do. And those Egyptians 
who call for Eastern rUtLiyya, spiritualit}^ know that they are jest¬ 
ing and that they would never choose for themselves the life of 
China or India. But this kind of talk is dangerous because it will 
prejudice the young against what they know, and turn their sym¬ 
pathies toward the unknown. The origin of these tales of East and 
West is the general ignorance about both East and West. Acquaint¬ 
ance with the two worlds stops at the externals. There is no way 
to protect our youth from such pseudo-knowledge except educa- 
tion.“* 


i 

The first and in a sense the only writer of the period after the 
second World War to attempt a systematic appraisal of Islam, 
<Abdallfth <A11 al-Qa§imt,^^® is, like Taha Ilusain, concerned with 
the mentality of his civilization. But, unlike Taha ^usain, 
Qa$imi does not propose to argue the progressive potentialities of 
Islamic civilization and its ability to regain strength through 
Westernization, from a realization of historical or intellectual kin¬ 
ship between the Near East and the West. lie analyzes the domi¬ 
nant attitudes of his society with a view to eliminating those that 
impede its advance. This advance is conceived in terms of, and 
judged by, political power. This approach makes for a certain flat¬ 
ness when it comes to intercultural relations and the comprehen¬ 
sion of the West in general; but, to compensate, it yields a lively 
and veristic portrayal of present-day Muslim mentality, both in 
what Qa^imf observes and in how he observes it. In this respect it 
is superior to the chessmenlike abstractions—Europe, Egypt, the 
Eaat—with which Taha Pusain operates.^*^ 

•‘Ignorance based on religious doctrine, al-jahl aUHiqddi, has 
tied our people with knot upon knot; the best any man can do is to 
untie one of these knots. . . '' These, the opening words of the 
Preface, indicate as in a flash Qa^tmi’s position and his goal. 

In the ‘‘Dedication to King ^AbdaPaziz A1 Su^fid,”^^® Qa^imi pre¬ 
sents what might be called his philosophy of history, limited though 
it is to an interpretation of the earliest period of Islam. When the 
Arabs set out to conquer the world they meant to free mankind 
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from serving the creature (instead of the Creator), to lead them 
from constraint into freedom, and from the injustice of the older 
faiths to the justice of Islam. Their sudden rise becomes under¬ 
standable only when it is realized that certain powers always exist 
in potentia. The Arabs, nay the Muslims, of today are backward in 
relation to the Western nations. This backwardness is not due to 
any natural inferiority but to certain causes that can be diagnosed. 
The achievement and preservation of independence is contingent 
solely on a nation^s innate, ddli, power of intellectual and material 
production, al-intdj al-^aqli wa'l-mdddi^ on the part of its individ¬ 
ual members. The difference between ourselves and the West is 
but a difference in this productive capacity. As the supremacy of 
the strong over the weak is a law of nature, that of the more over 
the less productive nations is inevitable. 

In an introductory statement^^® Qa§imi points out that the low 
state of Islam in every field of human endeavor carries over into 
the depressed situation of the indi\ddual Muslim as compared to 
the individual Christian in whichever country the two groups are 
living side by side. When it is urged that a religious renewal, that is, 
the revival of early Islam and the strict implementation of the 
shar^j the Canon Law,^^^ will reverse this situation, it must unfor¬ 
tunately be said that it is only a material recovery that will lead 
to greatness in this world. The spiritual qualities of the combatants 
had no influence on the result of World War II. Similarly, Amer¬ 
ica's superiority over the Muslim lands is clearly not due to her 
faith and to her religious and spiritual qualities, but rather to her 
technical, economic, and scientific qualities. Since it is not our 
religious weakness that keeps us from equaling America's power, 
it is pathetic to watch the sancta simplidtas with which the Mus¬ 
lims are apt to follow any religious leader. The religious person is 
inclined toward a negative and ineffective, in short, a pietistic 
approach to life. This is not the fault of religion, din, as such, but 
of the human soul. 

The realization is painful that our cultural immobility cannot be 
overcome, unless, and in proportion as, foreign influence and for¬ 
eign training are admitted. With a guarded allusion to the Yemen 
Qa$!mt notes that the most isolated state in the Near East is also 
the most backward and, conversely, that the most advanced state 
in the region is the one enjoying most European contacts (Egypt?). 
Why is it that the Arabs that have graduated from Western institu¬ 
tions do not promote human knowledge through their independent 
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efforts, while Europeans and Americans do? Unaware of their sick¬ 
ness, the Arabs have not given thought to its causes. Fundamen¬ 
tally, what is wrong is the attitude toward man. Man has not under¬ 
stood himself, nor his relations to his fellows nor his position in the 
universe. Nor has he understood the causal structure of life in this 
world. Once our people will have compreliended the eternal laws 
of this world, they will be able to adjust their actions to them and 
their endeavor will be repaid by rapid progress. 

The great di\ide is between such peoples (and individuals) who 
do, and such who do not, believe in themselves and in humanity. 
The progressive have faith in the natural richness of man, and it is 
this belief which makes them rise.^^^ But '^every people that dis¬ 
believes in humanity, insaniyya —^humanity in general, their oimi, 
and that of others—that disbelieves in its gifts, and its essential, 
natural richness, and believes that mankind is fettered by chains 
and limitations that cannot be broken through and stripped off, that 
it is not free to use its strengtli, and that the road is not open to it, 
the road that is without a confining end and without a goal that 
compels a halt—yes, any nation that holds this view and this be¬ 
lief about humanity will inevitably fall behind in its aspirations 
and weaken in its actions; it will stop short, unable to soar in the 
limitless sky, and will be content in its day with the paltry and 
mean and a share easily obtained.'^*^® Once faith in him is lacking, 
man appears to be an abject creature, powerless to pit himself 
against nature, bowing to every major difficulty, accepting disease 
and poverty, waiting for God to set things right—and forgetting 
what He has revealed: “0 ye who have believed, if ye help Allah 
He will help you.^'^^^ 

There are, then, two types of insdniyya^ one progress-minded, 
successful, knowledgeable, strong; the other, abject, frustrated, 
ignorant, weak. The Arabs, unfortunately, are of the second. For 
a thousand years Muslim civilization has fed on the conviction 
that man was not created for future greatness, but rather that he 
was created weak in body and mind, and inescapably so. He is dust, 
created from dust, headed toward dust—and how may dust achieve 
knowledge? 

The limit of the mind’s advance is [the length of its] tether; most of the 
effort of the learned is error. 

As long as we live we do not profit from our research except for collecting 
rumor and hearsay. 


[Fahr ad-Dln ar-RAzt, d. 1209] 
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The reason for the idea that stagnation is pleasing to God and 
knowledge to be shunned, and beyond this, for the general doubt of 
human potentialities, is the belief that to vilify man is to glorify 
God. The Muslim imagines that sound faith must be based on the 
realization of an abyss between Creator and creature. God is per¬ 
fect in every respect, so man must be imperfect in every respect. 
Man^s humiliation will exalt the Lord. Aspiration after knowledge 
is like an encroachment upon the divine, especially when, as in tlie 
case of microscopy, the previously hidden is to be uncovered. Every 
spokesman of the community, poet and preacher, exegete and mys¬ 
tic, feels he has failed in praising God, unless he has taken down 
man. 

This attitude persists in the face of clear-cut statements of 
Revelation. The glory of the creature is the glory of the Creator. 
The perfect will create the perfect; the closer a creature stands to 
God, the more perfect it is, as witness prophets and angels. The 
mere fact that man vras chosen as receptacle of Revelation be¬ 
speaks his rank and his potentialities.^^* 

Man's rise from the state of nature to civilization, enthusiasti¬ 
cally described in picturesque detail, provides the best evidence for 
his greatness. The lesson of this survey of human progress is two¬ 
fold: (1) Every advance doubles man's power to advance. Thus 
accelerated and unending progress is assured. The objection that 
there were periods of stagnation and even of retrogression is met 
with the statement that the upward development continues “un¬ 
derground," comparable to the increasing productivity of soil 
allowed to lie fallow.^^* (2) It is wTong to claim, as some (unnamed) 
Western scholars do, that differences in the cultural level are not 
only permanent but ever widening. The error lies in neglecting the 
hidden human potential. As matters stand, the West simply has 
better realized its material and intellectual possibilities, w^hile the 
East continues to sleep. 

Tradition keeps alive many sayings, supposed to go back to the 
Prophet, that assert the continuous decline of the world. “Never 
wdll be a time except a worse time will follow it." “Everything de¬ 
creases except evil which is on the increase." These sentiments 
continue to be transmitted, although development, and, specifi¬ 
cally, development upward, in animal life, vegetable life, and even 
inanimate nature, has long been accepted as a fundamental verity.^®® 

By telling the development of the world to the coming of man, 
Qa§iml illustrates the evolutionary view. Man himself is now 
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stronger in body and mind than his ancestors of some 300 years 
ago. The development of civilization is made possible only through 
the development of man. All life moves forever onward, nothing 
ever turns back. This is the teaching of science, but not only of 
science, for the Koran tells the same story. ^'What is the matter 
with you that ye expect not in All&h seriousness [of purpose], seeing 
that He has created you by stages?’’^®^ 

The religious leaders of Islam managed to force the gaze of the 
people backward, so they would detect perfection in the past, de¬ 
cay in the present, and the anticipation of more decay in the future. 
This view has been adopted by all. It is the gravest error which 
the the consensus, has accepted.^®* 

Qa$fmt is unable to understand the persistence of this attitude. 
Do not religion, the evidence of our senses, reason, and history 
equally belie it? Doubtless the prophets and their adherents were 
better than their unenlightened ancestors! The mere existence of 
Islam should make short shrift of the theory of decline. 

The notion that the perfection of the ancients should be imitated 
results in (1) all intellectual effort being directed toward the inter¬ 
pretation of past intellectual achievement; (2) a great deal of work 
being done with very few results; much is written but there is little 
intellectual initiative; (3) the perpetuation of fables, hurdjdt, and 
the refusal to go beyond them. This is why the ahd^tl^ the empty 
droolings, of Ghazz&lt and Sha^r4nt are being kept alive. The prin¬ 
cipal diflSculty confronting the reform-minded in Muslim lands 
consists in the fact 

that those whose reform they desire see perfection in those ancients in whose 
books those nonsensical stories are found. There is no other way to get those 
unfortunate masses out of their position than to teach them to disbelieve in 
them [i.e., in those ancient authorities], to doubt them, and to develop a low 
opinion of them and their work; to make them realize that [those authors] are 
much below their opinion of themi that they are farther removed from per¬ 
fection than their own contemporaries and those that came after [the writers in 
question]; and to have them learn how to have confidence in oneself, one’s 
mind, and one’s possibilities [literally, disposition, isti^d6d\, 

I look at this heavy, crushing heritage that is thrown in the path of the 
Muslims and at those books whose numbers are frightening and whose count 
cannot be taken .. . and I am scared and my thoughts wander off in all direc¬ 
tions, but then they bring me back to one point, agreed that there is no rescue, 
unless we be able to deny adherence to this heritage, and that such denial, 
ku/y, is impossible, unless we know how to push down the bequeathers [of this 
heritage] from their sky-high thrones which we have created for them to the 
best of our intellectual and religious abilities.... Can this be done? But there 
is no other way.*“ 
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This writer wonders whether a Western reader will be able to 
appreciate the enormity of this explicit call on the Muslims to 
abandon a maJoT, and to them the most sigmfieant, part oi their 
heritage. 

(4) This backward-mindedness finally results in the tornness of 
the soul of its professors, in the development of a “split personal¬ 
ity,” for man is forced by the nature of life to move onward in its 
stream whether he knows it or not. 

And when his thoughts and beliefs do not recognize this forward moving devel¬ 
opment, but rather deny and reject it, and desire to take him backward, so he 
remains behind the stream of life, or even travels in the opposite direction, he 
comes under the jurisdiction, hukm, of two opposing agents . . . and he is 
unable to dedicate himself completely to one of them. Inescapably he will be¬ 
come divided against liimself and waste his strength piecemeal; even worse, 
he will be torn between those two agents, as anything will be torn that falls 
between two strong and competing forces.**^ 

Those that remain perplexed cannot be expected to accomplish 
anything worthof admiration and duration; nor are they likely 
to find real happiness in this life. 

Nations as individuals must be single-minded to succeed. Those 
that are not belong neither to the past nor to the present: they 
will never be certain about the course they should take. Moreover, 
the belief in the authority of the ancients leads to the greatest 
folly of all, taqlid —the slavish imitation of precedent and tradition. 
There is nothing more destructive of independent thought and of 
confidence in one's own mental abilities. It breeds the presumption 
that if something seems wrong in ancient books, it must be due to 
the reader's obtuseness rather than to the author's imperfection. 
This is the approach along which the great Muslim institutions 
of learning will proceed. But it is unthinkable that civilization 
should ever grow without doubt, shakk, and independent under¬ 
standing, fahm. 

“We must realize that all human existence and all human civil¬ 
izations are predicated on the idea of development, and on the idea 
that man is constantly prepared to march forward and to progress 
in every direction open to him, and again on the idea that what is 
before him is better than what is behind him.''“® The higher a 
nation has climbed, the stronger this conviction. 

The decisive problem confronting the faithful is this: The 
Muslim's belief in God as the Supreme Cause prevents man from 
conceiving of himself as a causer, sababt; this conception of him¬ 
self, in turn, prevents man from succeeding in this world. How 
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then can the religious Muslim combine the idea of tiie Supreme 
Cause with that of himself as a cause witliin his immediate sphere? 

The anthropomorphic conception of God which is cherished by 
most believers leads tliem to assume that He acts like the rulers to 
whom they are accustomed, and therefore stimulates such morally 
objectionable behavior as had proved opportune in theur contacts 
witli their human superiors. Simultaneously, the believer estab¬ 
lishes his relation with God on the model of the infant-parent rela¬ 
tionship. His desire to show hinxself grateful for God's kindness in 
creating him deflects too much of his time and energy from the 
tasks of this life. Man is directed by liis hopes. His highest hope is 
for a blissful afterlife—one more motive for neglecting his duties 
to this world. Here is the explanation for the victory of the worldly 
minded Mu^awiya (caliph, 661-80) over the piovis ^Alt (caliph, 
656-01); and here lies, too, the explanation for the poverty of the 
pious who engage in commerce. The European development per¬ 
fectly illustrates the point: Europe remained weak as long as she 
clung to the Hereafter as her guiding hope, but became dazzlingly 
strong when she transferred her hopes to this world.“® 

The disbelief in causality which makes anything appear possible 
and deprives one of a standard for assessing events and for planning 
is at the bottom of the corrosive attitude of the religionists. If they 
had the power, their sway would be more oppressive than any¬ 
thing the world is experiencing today. 

IMth all this, it is not suggested that religion harms people by 
interposing itself between them and perfection. On the contrary, 
in its nature and spirit religion is a strong incentive toward reason 
and right behavior. Only when misinterpreted religion does dam¬ 
age and, unfortunately up to the present, man seems to have been 
unable to understand religion in any but the wrong way. 

The great purposes of mankind always outrun man's prepared¬ 
ness. Religion is no exception. This is why it is often fought as an 
obstacle to the upward development of mankind. Actually, the 
obstacle is not religion, but the religionists. And a time will come 
when mankind will understand the real essence of religion. 

Mankind goes through three stages: no religion, vain religion 
(as described in this book), true religion. Of the three the second 
is obviously the worst, as it entails complete w’eakness, national 
and individual. 

It does our Western overlords no harm that we adhere to this 
brand of din. In fact, they approve of our attachment to it. They 
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fear and respect a Mustafa Kemal (Atatiirk, the Turkish reformer 
and president, d. 1938), but they are pleased with statesmen of the 
type of that Arab ruler who during a recent epidemic barred medi¬ 
cal help from his country, declaring that the disease, fd<i2n, was a 
mercy, rafinia, from God. So the Westerners labor to widen the 
power of the shaikhs. 

This distorted faith of the second stage is a blight, but faith as 
such is not. The problem lies in the fact that mankind as yet is 
not prepared for the true faith of the third stage. This problem is 
far from solved. What is needed (and what Qa§imi has done in this 
book) is that men should expend time and effort to develop 
people’s understanding. Purification and rectification of religion— 
that was the great message of all the prophets. 

HI 

Qa§imi’s book is primarily a political statement. He calls for 
action as openly as he dares to, and his occasional professions of 
religious loyalty emphasize his realization of having outdistanced 
his public at the most delicate points. He wishes to bring about a 
change of heart in Islam; once reality has been faced as it should 
be faced, the specific reforms will follow as a matter of course. So 
Qa^tmt himself remains somewhat vague, with the usual result 
that his analysis compensates by an element of timeless validity 
as an intellectual document for the lack of assistance tow^ard the 
formulation of such measures as a stirred-up reader might wish to 
promote. The unfolding of man’s potential in a secularized and 
activated Muslim society is to be brought about by the harnessing 
of Islam’s will to powder, which is at present slumbering or disorgan¬ 
ized. 

Qa§lmi is not interested in W'estern civilization as such. He is 
fascinated by it in its twin role of a model and an opponent. He 
sees the efficiency of the West, its self-reliance, its will to work, to 
plan, to take risks, to undergo change, and he co-ordinates these 
traits with some of the more obvious features of Western political 
and religious organization. But this is all. There is no concern for 
the West’s intellectual history, the philosophy underlying its ex¬ 
pansionist drives, the emotional significance of technological and 
explorational adventure, its conflicting moods of breathlessness 
and sadness, the self-sacrifice of generation upon generation for the 
sake of advances that are instantly devaluated by the realization 
of their provisionalness. In so far as such a statement may be made 
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at all, one feels tempted to say that Qa§!mt does not have any real 
relationship to the West in the way Taha Husain does. He does not 
ask himself whether Islam is by descent and structure a part of 
the West, nor does he attempt to lay bare kindred strands in the 
two civilizations, or to separate what in his world is attuned to 
the East and what to the West, in terms of historical or cultural 
psychology. Taha Husain bases his call for Westernization on a 
philosophy of liistory or at least a comprehensive interpretation 
of Egypt's position through the ages. In Lebanon, the group most 
ably spoken for b}’^ the young poet, Sa^id ^Aql, advocates Western¬ 
ization, because to themselves they are Westerners standing guard 
on the easternmost outpost of Europe and verbalizing their affilia¬ 
tion through the symbol of their Phoenician descent that is felt to 
set them apart from the Arab-Muslim East surrounding them. 
But Qa§imi has no over-all concept of, say, Mediterranean unity 
and East-West kinship. To liim, the task before Islam is the re¬ 
gaining of its power; and Westernization is the only means of setting 
Islam free. 

Tills attitude accounts for Qa§imi's unhistorical approach to his 
own civilization as well. What is more serious from his own political 
viewpoint, it also accounts for his shirking of one of the fundamen¬ 
tal problems of his world, the ultimate integration through a 
national loyalty of the various denominational bodies that face 
each other primarily as Muslims and Christians. 

The Muslim state from its inception down to its last supernation¬ 
al representative, the Ottoman empire, allowed the non-Muslim 
communities to administer their own affairs in accordance with 
their statute; taxation, foreign relations, and policy-making in 
general remained with the Muslims who also bore the burden of 
military service. Being in, but not of, the Muslim state, subjected 
to social and professional discrimination, and animated by feelings 
of insecurity and a somewhat aimless resentment against their 
masters, the Christian communities, especially in the outlying 
parts of the empire, withdrew to a surprising extent from the life 
of the commonwealth. 

On both sides of the fence the solidarity-circle was coterminous 
with the religious community. From the very beginning covenants 
had turned the fact of Muslim supremacy into a right. Theory 
insisted on lines neatly drawn, and gradually practice conformed. 
Ghazz^li, for instance, discussing Companionship, points out that 
no harm may be done to the treaty-protected non-Muslim subject, 
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except for turning away from him and treating him with disdain. 
Jle should never be greeted first. His greeting may be returned, 
but, on the whole, it is best to refrain from meeting him sociaUy or 
professionally. To enjoy common entertainment and to allow the 
familiarity of friendship to develop—this would provoke such disap¬ 
proval as to put it, in Ghazzali’s opinion, almost on a par with a 
legally prohibited action. 

As time went on, the estrangement hardened. The first contacts 
with Christian Europe sharpened the tension. ^^Christians versus 
Moslems: this w^as mj'' first notion of collective human relation¬ 
ships. To my mind at the age of five or six,^^ fMward Atiyah 
(1903- ) relates, ‘The world consisted entirely of Moslems and 
Christians in antagonism to one another—two natural inevitable 
groups, as natural and inevitable as tlie world itself, to one of 
which—the weaker but more righteous one—I belonged. . . . There 
can be little in a kitten’s political consciousness save the all absorb¬ 
ing relationship between cats and dogs.”^®* 

The spread of nationalism with its concomitant (partial) release 
of the individual from his confinement within his elan or denomina¬ 
tional group, and again the strain imposed on the whole nation of 
maintaining and using political independence, have taken much of 
the sting out of Muslim-Christian relations. But the religious groups 
with their strong claim to first loyalties persist; and even without 
the memories of history, recent European minority experiences 
would explain the nervousness of the Christian Arabs, many times 
outnumbered, that still has to be counted with as an ever present 
motive force. 

The Syrian constitution provides for a Muslim president. The 
Lebanese includes in its Article 59 this provision: “A titre pro- 
visoire et dans une intention de justice et concorde les commu- 
naut^s [i.e., the denominational communities] seront repr6sent6es, 
d’une mani6re Equitable, dans les fonctions publiques et dans la 
composition du minist^re, sans que cela puisse porter prejudice a 
rint6ret de Tfitat/’ In practice, this means that, e.g., the president 
will be a Maronite Christian, the prime minister, a Sunnite Muslim, 
etc. 

It is not proposed to question the wisdom of this arrangement. 
It is, however, necessary to see in the reflection by the statute of 
the actual facts of power distribution and emotional aflfiliation a 
symptom of that more widely obtaining situation in which modern 
foreign relations are pitted against, or wedded to, “medieval" 
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domestic relntions. T^his 002}flirt> ill furU; mirrors on the highi\^t 
poVitical \o.ve\ the ceaseless battle between the ancestral and the 
new, in loyalties, in mores, in patterns of self-expression, that rages 
in every community, in every family, in every heart. Qa§imf 
acknowledges with remarkable frankness and precision the division 
within each individual, but he fails to relate this division to the 
larger struggle and to assess its implications for the political regen¬ 
eration of the Islamic world. Nor does he seem to perceive the fre¬ 
quent incompatibility of political and cultural aspirations, as wit¬ 
ness the peculiar position of, and attitude toward, the foreign 
schools in Muslim countries. Desirable though the^'- will be as 
providing a generally superior type of instruction and unques¬ 
tionably the best introduction to the West and to Westernization, 
they are often considered unbearable or at least undesirable from 
a more narrowly political viewpoint. The nationalistic wish for 
quick development of a numerous educated class is apt to conflict 
with the nationalistic irritation at having to rely on foreign insli- 
tutions that may be felt to be embarrassing as vestiges, or suspect 
as footholds, of imperialism. 


iv 

The opinions of these and other intellectual leaders, as well as 
direct observation of the contemporary Muslim East, point to 
reconciliation of tradition with the demands of modern, of Western, 
thought as the foremost problem of Islamic civilization. The desid¬ 
eratum is an adjustment entailing a minimum of actual change 
but sufficiently revitalizing to lead to both a political and a cultural 
resurgence. What exactly are to be the guiding values of this 
resurgence is not yet clear. 

Old and new ideas and ideals are tested, the receptiveness for 
the new is great, but greater still the reluctance to let go of the 
old. 

To be confronted, day-in, day-out, with conflicting values, con¬ 
flicting doctrines, conflicting emotions, cannot but result in skepti¬ 
cism. This skepticism attaches most readily to the newly adopted 
moral values not yet consecrated by the collective conscience. As 
the mores of the community have not yet caught up with the new 
moral ideas, these ideas operate in a vacuum and their advocates 
easily become suspected of hypocrisy.^®® The method of education 
prevailing since the nineteenth century is another reason for the 
skepticism of the upper classes. The incessant contradiction between 
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old-type dogmatic thinking and the modern scientific approach 
leads through intellectual insecurity to moral skepticism, or even 
nihilism. 

Independence alone remains as an unquestioned value, but poli¬ 
tics are apt to aggravate rather than resolve ethical difficulties. 

Progress, as was most frequently stated by Qa§tmi, presupposes 
cultural optimism. The j^earning for a political and spiritual renas¬ 
cence implies the conviction that human affairs tend to improve, 
that change tends to be for the better. This belief runs counter to 
the general feeling of traditional Islam that sees its history as a 
perpetual decline. The “best’' Islam was that obtaining in the days 
of the prophet Muhammad, the next best tliat practiced by his 
immediate successors. The world deteriorates and Islam with it. 
This process is ine\dtable. The splendor of some particular epoch, 
the obvious advance registered here or there in a later age do not 
refute this “cultural primitivism”^®® in the view of the Muslim. 
Temporary oscillations cannot deceive him. It is true that this 
attitude is on the wane in the Arab intelligentsia. Nevertheless, it is 
still strong and even a man like Ilaikal is unable to discard it.^®^ 
Moral skepticism and despair of progress are the deadly enemies 
of democracy. Yet, democracy is the dream of large Muslim circles. 
The compatibility of parliamentary institutions with the koranic 
legislation and, more recently, the identity of the democratic atti¬ 
tude toward man and state with that preached by the Prophet 
have been favorite themes of Muslim publicists. Despite the dearth 
of democratic institutions in the Islamic past, the principles of 
democracy as well as the rudiments of representative government 
are found firmly grounded in Muhammad’s injunctions. 

The editorial of the leading Egyptian magazine, aUHildlj for 
December, 1941, maintains that the Greeks created democracy 
and that the Arabs preserved it in the Middle Ages. “The religious 
movements of the Arab East have ever been based on freedom, on 
equality, and on the Rights of Man, and those principles have 
become firmly rooted in the Arabic nations from the earliest times.” 
Taha Husain (1889—) is convinced that democracy is the best 
form of government known to man.^®* Muhammad Farid Wajdi 
declares that Islam is democratic because it is universal and be¬ 
cause it gives to the individual the responsibility for his salvation. 
He sees parliament commended in the Koran when those are praised 
“whose affairs are guided by Mutual Counsel (shiird)”^^ In an¬ 
other passage, Wajdi points out, God asks His prophet “to consult 
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them [the believers] in the affairs [of war].”*®^ Equality is proclaimed 
when God enjoins Muhammad to address the people in these 
terms: “0 men! verily we have created you male and female, and 
we have divided you into peoples and tribes that ye might have 
knowledge of one another. Truly the most worthy of honor in the 
sight of God is he who feareth Him most.”^®® Racism is fought by 
quoting the Prophet^s saying: ''God has made you abandon the 
filth of [the period of] Ignorance [the pagan period] and the boasting 
with your ancestors. The Arab has no excellence over and above 
the non-Arab nor the wiiite man over and above the black unless 
through fear of God and through good works.” Wajdi holds that 
to fight for democracy is to uphold the tradition (sunna) of the 
Prophet.^®® And it is in the second successor of Muhammad, TImar 
(A.D. 634-44), that the Muslim finds the perfect embodiment of 
the spirit of democracy. 

One psychological difficulty impeding the Muslim modernist 
w^ould be removed if he could assume a less twisted reaction to the 
phenomenon of cultural borrowing. All too frequently the reaction 
resembles that of Haikal to the idea of evolution: he rejects it 
politely but then shows with pride that it is indigenous to Islam, 
having been developed by Ibn Haldfin.*®^ Innovation still has to 
be made palatable by tracing it in the early days of the faith. Af¬ 
fected by this spirit, even Taha Husain in his study of Ibn Haldfin*®* 
tries to demonstrate the harmony of modern philosophy both 
with the traditional beliefs of Islam and with Arab medieval philos¬ 
ophy.^®® 

Islam has always combined a capacity for absorption of foreign 
elements with a certain reluctance to admit their foreign origin. 
This reluctance was due in part to the reflection such an admission 
might cast on its postulated superiority, but in part it simply 
resulted from the completeness with which those borrowings had 
been covered with what might be called an Islamic patina. Side by 
side with this readiness to borrow and assimilate there went a 
stubborn desire to eliminate foreign methods of thought and for¬ 
eign scales of value. Elements of material civilization as well as 
political institutions and administrative techniques were welcomed, 
ideology, whenever possible, rejected. Usefulness remained the 
ultimate criterion of acceptability. The individual result was taken 
over, the system that justified it neglected. The enormous contribu¬ 
tion of the Hellenistic world to Islamic civilization did not include 
the human ideal that had given unity to the Greek achievement.^’® 
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At a rather early stage did the Arabs take from the Greeks ‘'some 
mental habits which they never lost; namely, the ability to discuss 
problems according to the categories of formal logic, the apprecia¬ 
tion of purely theoretical speculation, and above all, the acknowl¬ 
edgment of a ‘secular* science, fully independent of an}" religious 
sectarianism.**^^^ But the cultural development of the period from 
ca, 850 to 1400 could, with some justification, be described as that 
of the gradual effacement of the Greek touch. 

The same danger of missing the essential for the more immedi¬ 
ately practical exists today. It may be too pessimistic to say that 
Islamic civilization got off to a wrong start when, in the nineteenth 
century, attention became focused on the useful in European civil¬ 
ization rather than on the spirit responsible for the development 
of its impressive material accomplishment. But Islam is afraid of 
accepting the fundamentals of the occidental development lest it 
lose its center of gravity. The one basic idea proffered by the West 
that has been truly incorporated in Muslim thinking as a tenet 
of faith is the concept of evolution. And in the case of this idea it 
may be said that its acceptance is owed less to its theoretical truth 
than to the hope it offers for a resurgence of Muslim power and 
grandeur.^^2 The belief in evolution is not a result of scientific 
deliberation; it is the rationalization of the deepest longing of the 
contemporary East. 

Muslim writers are fond of praising the identity of Church and 
State in Islam as a source of strength. From the point of view of a 
successful modernist reform this identity would rather seem a 
cause of retardation and of weakness. In support, one could simply 
point out that Turkey had to introduce that separation when 
settling down in earnest to Westernization. 

It is, moreover, undeniable that the elasticity for change of the 
Occident was greatly enhanced by the division of Church and State; 

(а) because the Church did not control every aspect of the believer’s 
life—the concept of the State’s rights over the individual, in cer¬ 
tain regions the Roman Law, having been accepted centuries ago; 

(б) because breaking with the Church did not mean breaking with 
Western civilization, nor did the remodeling of civilization neces¬ 
sarily mean a break with religion; (c) because reorganization of the 
State did not necessarily affect religion. 

The more closely Islam identifies Church and State, the more 
it will be forced to build a “modem” house on fictitious traditional¬ 
ist foundations. 
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The less, on the other hand, Islam considers its spiritual basis 
affected by temporal change, the more readily will it embark on its 
time-honored method of modernization, to wit, the reinterpreta¬ 
tion of the Holy Book. 

Islam can, as little as Catholicism, yield its claim to be the 
guardian of the final and exclusive truth. 

Thus, on principle, the West, or Christendom and Judaism, can 
never expect more than collaboration on the basis of toleration 
(as opposed to spiritual equalit}^- But an Islam inspired by a reve¬ 
lation reinterpreted as a Book of humanist directives stressing mo¬ 
rality and not legality as the ethical aim of religion and relegating 
the obsolete legal, social, economic precepts to the background, 
will be rid of its two paralyzing dilemmas: whether to adopt the 
attitude of the West to reality, which is at the bottom of its scien¬ 
tific control of nature, or reject it as materialism; and whether to 
adopt or reject its attitude that holds criticism permissible in the 
face of any authority 

There can be no doubt but that the East has achieved an ap¬ 
preciable measure of success in its efforts, and it is more than likely 
that this success will continue at an accelerated rate. However, not 
only docs the West, too, move on, but there is nothing to suggest 
that the Near East is preparing to outgrow its present phase of 
derivative ideology, derivative reform, derivative technology, and 
so forth. Thus, the very process of advancement is deprived of some 
of its satisfaction; suspicion may never be relaxed, pride constantly 
remains on edge. The development of atomic energy may devaluate 
the Near Eastern oil reserves within a few decades, but however 
heavy the economic dependency of the West on Eastern raw ma¬ 
terials, it would not free the Islamic world from its present imita¬ 
tive or adaptive mentality. Only the consciousness of contributing 
significantly to the common core of cultural fundamentals could 
relieve the psychological tension between Westernizing Islam and 
the West. The question must also be asked: Where are the intrinsic 
limits of cultural transformation or cultural borrowing in general? 
In other words, how far can one-sided Westernization (as opposed 
to the interaction in the development of Hellenistic culture) be 
carried? In the terms of Alfred Weber’s analysis^^^ that have been 
applied to the problems of the modern Near East by A. Bonn6,^^* 
transferability seems confined to those elements that may migrate 
'Trom people to people, thanks to the use of technical, practical, 
and applied arts and methods.” The Westernization potential of 
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the Muslim Near East clearly includes “a higher rationalization 
of thought and the coordination of economy, technique, and the 
State,” but it is not likely to include “the underlying principles as 
embodied in religion, philosophy, art, or rational scientific 
theory. 

For almost a century the Islamic East has been astir. The exam¬ 
ple of the West, the pressures of defeat and foreign control, of 
social and economic unrest, of ambition and pride, have led the 
peoples of the East to rediscover the ^^^ll to grow and to assert 
themselves. They have gradually secured a large measure of con¬ 
trol over their internal development, fighting the West as a political 
force and their own tradition as a retarding power. Quick alterna¬ 
tion of sanguine hopes and cynical dejection has marked the mood 
of tlie Near East over the past decades. The element that gives to 
Qa§!mi’s book its sweep and confers on it a more than literary or 
political significance is the emergence of a new and fiery belief in 
man. It is impossible as yet to say how repre^sentative this entlmsi- 
astic faith is of the sentiment of the Muslim world. At the moment 
one is almost obliged to consider it Qasiml's private attitude. But 
he may well be the harbinger of a genuine and general reversal of 
the Muslim outlook on man that may, as in the Western Renais¬ 
sance five centuries ago, release dormant resources of creative 
energy. It is the revaluation of man that has at all times presaged a 
cultural renewal. 
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WESTERNIZATION IN ISLAM AND THE THEORY 
OF CULTURAL BORROWING 

To AN OUTSIDE OBSERVER, it would scem that over the last thirty 
or forty years ttic political advancement of the Muslim countries 
has outrun the cultural. From the point of view of the conservative 
or merely the tradition-conscious Muslim, a statement of this kind 
would signify that the present generation of his coreligionists as 
well as its immediate predecessors have been more successful in 
strengthening or recreating Islamic states than in reviving Islam. 
The modernist, on the other hand, would take it as an appraisal 
of the incomplete and uneven adjustment made to the revitalizing 
influences of the West. 

The Muslim conservative will envisage progress as the rejuvena¬ 
tion of the heritage, as a return to the spirit and, with some qualifi¬ 
cations, to the essential institutions of the Prophet^s times. The 
basic truths and ordinances that were laid down by revelation and 
embodied, as it were, in the Prophet's life and in the organization 
of the early believers need only to be cleansed of the rust of histori¬ 
cal accretions to become effectively usable in our own day. The con¬ 
tent of revelation is inexhaustible; what is defective is man's 
understanding of it. But the very needs of the present will open the 
believers' eyes to the correct solution, as prescribed clearly, yet 
unrecognized in the text of the Koran or in the example of the 
Prophet. 

The secularized citizen of a Muslim country will be skeptical as 
to the possibility and even the desirability of a return to the past, 
however glorious, but his culture consciousness (even though 
rarely articulated in arguable terms) will generally incline him to¬ 
ward retaining as much of his tradition as is compatible with that 
civic upsurge which is his principal concern. 

However much their attitudes toward their heritage of the con¬ 
servative and the secularized may differ, the outlook of both wings 
of Muslim opinion is conditioned by fact and threat of Westerniza¬ 
tion. The modernist will not quarrel with this diagnosis; the con- 
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servative may admit its truth when he is reminded that some 
centuries ago Muslim orthodoxy revived and became consoli 
dated when the Batiniyya compelled the re-examination and r(‘ 
definition of the fundamentals of the faith. 

Tlie political and the cultural realities of the last one hundred and 
fifty years liavc made it inevitable that the presence of the West 
and its civilizational concepts should be reflected in any attempt 
to re-think Islam, regardless of how private and isolationist such 
an attempt may appear to those who undertake it. The questions 
asked and the values implied in reconsideration almost always re¬ 
flect their origin in Western criticism, actual or presumed. 

It may be doubted that cultural revival and cultural transfer can 
be analyzed into as conscious and voluntary a sequence of actions 
as the iiidividuals and groups confronted with the varied offerings 
of an alien civilization may wish to believe. Yet it remains true that 
in so far as collective decisions can be made by the Muslim peoples 
— and this is possible primarily through the creation of a climate 
of opinion favorable or unfavorable to receptivencss- any such 
decisions will be two-faced, involving a simultaneous and correlated 
response to the West (as they choose to visualize its culture) and 
their own inherited norms and ways (which of (course differ widely 
in different countries, but are experienced as the outgrow’^th of a 
common spirit). So the Muslim is compelled to exercise an option, 
however inarticulate, as to the desirability of Westernization and 
again as to the limits to which it should be carried. The foreign 
gift has to be tested for its compatibility with tradition—and tradi¬ 
tion may have to be reinterpreted to render possible the test. Some 
elements will seem more dispensable than others; romantic at¬ 
tachment may suggest preservation of concepts and forms of life 
that history has actually stripped of their motivating forces. On 
the other hand, political expediency and intellectual fashion may 
recommend the adoption of the irrelevant or the destructive, not 
to speak of the danger of the psychological situation's blocking 
altogether an understanding of the structure of the Western world. 

The analyst on the outside and the would-be prognosticator on 
the inside must needs be groping for generalizations about accultura¬ 
tion and cultural transfer to impart meaning to their observations 
as well as to guide their expectations—perhaps even to rationalize 
what possibilities for influencing the process there may exist. 

Arnold J. Toynbee has attempted to interpret the phenomenon of 
cultural borrowing in terms of four theses: (a) individual traits of 
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:in alien culture will be more readih" admitted than that culture as a 
whole; (h) “the penetrative power of a strand of cultural radiation 
is usually in inverse ratio to this strand's cultural value’'; (c) 
“one element of an alien civilization if admitted will draw after it 
the rest"; (d) “the lone element may be more disturbing to the 
receiving civilization than the whole would have been."^ 

These theses were deduced from an analysis of the reaction of the 
peoples of Russia, Turkey, India, and the Far East to the impact of 
occidental civilization from the sixteenth century onward. Con¬ 
sequently they contain a great deal of truth with respec^t to the 
plienorncna wliose structure they are meant to describe, but they 
will need to be tested against incidents of culture transfer that 
were not considered in their formulation. Besides, one may wonder 
if Toynbee’s theses actually are as inclusive as their author seems 
to feel. 

Toynbee appears to imply that initial borrowing of an essential 
element of an alien civilization necessarily entails in due time the 
almost complete taking over of all its essential elements--a tech¬ 
nological borrowing is bound to bring about changes in attitudes, 
social as well as intellectual, and those changes in turn will compel 
further loans on the scientific and philosopliical, and ultimately 
even on the religious, levels. It need barely be stressed that witli 
this assumption Toynbee forsakes the role of the historian for that 
of the prophet; for up to the present almost nowhere has Western 
civilization been carried through to the limits envisaged by Toyn¬ 
bee as ineluctable consequences of the first borrowing. On the other 
hand, the history of Islamic civilization provides more than one 
example where borrowing has not followed the sequence postulated 
by Toynbee. 

Thus we know that in the early Alibasid period Indian medicine 
and mathematics (including astronomy) were eagerly studied and 
emulated by Muslim scholars; we also know that Greek logic and 
philosophy were welcomed into Muslim civilization at about the 
same time; and again it happened under the early Abbasids that 
Iranian administrative techniques and even important elements 
of Iranian political thinking w^ere adopted and acted upon by the 
leading strata of the Islamic world. 

It is true that integration of these and similar Iranian elements 
incisively changed the civilization of Islam. One would even be 
justified in claiming that this civilization, as it has ever since ap¬ 
peared to contemporary and historian alike, can in large measure 
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be analyzed to be the result of the very integration of those bor¬ 
rowings in the earlier and predominating Arabic culture of the Mus¬ 
lim conquerors. But this observation will not conceal the further 
facts that those borrowings (a) did not begin on wliat to Toynbee 
is the most “trifling” level, viz., in tcclmology; that they (h) did 
not compel ever renewed additional borrowings; and finally, that 
they (c) did not prove disruptive in the same sense in which Toyn¬ 
bee has noted the destructive effect of arbitrarily selected Western 
traits on the Eastern cultural milieu. 

A number of reasons may be suggCvStcd to account for the “doAu- 
ant” behavior of Abhasid civilization. For one thing, Toynbee’s 
concept of the triviality of technology as a borrowed cultural ele¬ 
ment requires modification, in that a distinction needs to be intro¬ 
duced between such impinging technologies as operate with the 
same basic means and such as are predicated on tlie harnessing of 
totally different natural forces. Even had there been an enrichment 
of early Abbasid techniques by the inclusion of some Indian de¬ 
vices, due to the fundamental oneness of tliose technologies, rely¬ 
ing as both were on human and animal labor and on water works, 
the impact of the borrowing would indeed liave been trivial; that 
is to say, it would not have upset the traditional ways of doing 
things to an extent requiring major intellectual or affective ad¬ 
justments. But the breaking into the traditional range of techniques 
of a technology operating with the aid of electrical or atomic power 
is an event not only of a different magnitude but of a different order 
altogether. 

More important, however, is another consideration. Normally a 
civilization will borrow where it feels incapable of meeting a prob¬ 
lem from its own resources. A system of logical thought was needed 
on account of the contact of an as yet somewdiat naive Islamic 
theology with the sophisticated theological systems of neighbors 
and conquered. Persian administrative procedure w^as expected 
to remove governmental difficulties that had not yielded to tradi¬ 
tional administrative procedures. Improved mathematical and 
medical insight was welcome for obvious reasons, but was not 
readily attainable from the indigenous heritage. But no need was 
felt for Indian or Byzantine technology, and neither was there any 
desire to substitute, say, Hinduism or Christianity for Islam—the 
whims of individuals to the contrary notwithstanding. So scien¬ 
tific and philosophical material was sought—methods as well as 
factual information—but little else was taken in by the early Ab- 
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basid age, and what it did adopt certainly did not follow the norma¬ 
tive sequence of value levels posited by Toynbee. 

The factor which most sharply distinguishes the cultural trans¬ 
fers effected by the Muslims in the eighth and ninth centuries from 
those effected by the Muslim world of today has been completely 
neglected in Toynbee’s analysis. It is the reversed political situation. 
The early Abbasid age did not borrow, say, Indian astronomy or 
even Persian administration, because they viewed tliose foreign 
achievements as the only means to stave off political or economic 
infiltration and domination. Islam then was not on the defensive. 
It adopted alien possibilities for its own ends, and it did so un¬ 
hurriedly; the pressures to which it yielded were germane to its 
developmental phase, not imposed from outside. In short, it is 
the political involvement that directs the culture transfer in our 
time which makes it psycliologically and socially so difficult and 
so disruptive for the receiving groups. Selection and timing, con¬ 
structive response and hostile reaction, are no longer conditioned 
by the state of growth and the actual intellectual and emotional 
needs of the borrowing, but by extracultural aspirations--one (^ould 
almost say, by a series of emergency situations over which the 
would-be borrower has but limited control. Hence it is the totally 
different complexion of their political position which enabled the 
early Abbasids to proceed in a manner no longer open to their 
distant successors and which, conversely, protected their age from 
the danger incident to cultural borrowing in our Western-dominated 
period. 

Measured against today’s Westernization and specifically against 
today's political conditions that provide its setting, Hellenism, the 
only comparable wave of Westernization that engulfed what is now 
the heartlands of Islam, had placed the Near Easterner in a psycho¬ 
logically more satisfactory position. Outside of Iran proper, Alex¬ 
ander the Great did not have to contend with Oriental nationalism; 
the independence of the local ethnic groups had been curtailed or 
abolished by the Persians; the Macedonians may not have been 
liberators, but they were not oppressors. The national Eigcnleben 
of the Asiatic peoples was not at stake in the fight to overthrow the 
Achaemenid empire and replace it by what has come to be known 
as a Hellenistic state. So Greek civilization could be judged and 
appropriated on its intrinsic merits. The prestige of the rulers and 
their political interest doubtless promoted its spread. Hellenism 
came to be appreciated as the initiation into a higher type of life, 
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but it was for the Near Easterner by and large a personal decision 
whether or not, or to what extent, to identify himself with the 
Western patterns of thought and behavior, that through their very 
diffusion and through the intense participation of Orientals in 
their development would become less and less of a foreign and in¬ 
truding force. The culture-Greek of the period, who adopted a 
Creek name along with, or in lieu of, his native name, who if he 
remained bilingual at all would use Greek for his public utterances, 
who, in short, tended rather painlessly to become a member in 
good standing of the supreme civilization of his day—this culture- 
Greek did not have any conflict oi loyalties to resolve; he did not 
have to play to two antagonistic galleries at the same time and to 
apologize to himself and to his environment for allowing himself 
to be captivated by the best his period had to offer. Only gradually 
and, what is more important, only in certain regions did a self- 
conscious national feeling rise to animate the native population. 
And in the (now Arabic) key lands of the Near East this feeling 
expressed itself in Greek, and, characteristically, almost exclusively 
on the cultural level, while the local political life remained for cen¬ 
turies submerged in the universalism of the Roman Empire. The 
one people among whom the conflict between the Hellenizers and 
the nationalists took a form comparable to the conflict besetting 
the modern Muslim world were the Jews; and it was precisely the 
‘'modern” mixture of political and cultural self-consciousness, the 
conviction that cultural identity requires political safeguards, which 
precipitated the domestic struggles against the Westernizing upper 
strata and, ultimately, a series of desperate wars against the polit¬ 
ical representatives of W^estern civilization.* 

Abandonment of Islam, not in the form of a more or less com¬ 
plete secularization of Muslim life, but rather in that of its merging 
into a universal religious movement, appears to be the unspoken 
hope or expectation which Toynbee nourishes, on the basis of his 
analysis of cultural borrowing and its consequences for the bor¬ 
rower. There is little in what a detached observer of Islam can per¬ 
ceive today that would bear out Toynbee^s view of de-Islamization 
as the ultimate solution of the acculturation problems of the Muslim 
world. Quite apart from the fact that the notion of a complete 
and one-sided acculturation to the West of the Islamic cultural area 
could not in any case be re{isonably entertained, it would seem 
that the problem of such acculturation needs to be approached from 
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a point of departure that is very different from that chosen by 
To>Tibee. 

For the purpose of this investigation, culture may be described 
as a “closed"' system of questions and answers concerning the uni¬ 
verse and man's behavior in it which has been accepted as authori¬ 
tative by a human society. A scale of values decides the relative 
position and importance of the individual “questions and answers.” 
In other words, it is a value judgment that will convey coherence to, 
and regulate interaction of, the various “answers” which are ac¬ 
cepted by the paTlieular culture and by which the lives of individual 
and group are lived. To describe culture as a “closed” system does 
not, of course, imply limitation in number of admissible questions; 
the term merely suggests that these questions reach out into every 
section of the universe which, at any given moment, is relevant to 
the experience of the community. By the same token, the answers, 
especially those that appear as rules of conduct, will have to cover 
\nrtually every contingency arising in the life of the community. 

As the experience of the community changes, the power to formu¬ 
late and answer new questions in terms of the traditional values 
and the decisions previously arrived at will indicate a culture's 
ability to continue. Once internal or external experience creates 
intellectual, emotional, or organizational needs that cannot be met 
by the insights or hypotheses evolved within the particular closed 
system, this system, its basic values as well as its doctrinal and 
ethical solutions, will command less and less unquestioning ad¬ 
herence. The door will be opened for its transformation, or even 
displacement. 

On the one hand religion, or more exactly a new or radically re¬ 
formed religion, and on the other the forceful encounter vdth an 
alien civilization that is, however reluctantly, recognized as superior 
in certain essential respects are likely to prove the most potent 
motive forces in the transformation of culture, as they are apt to 
revise and even to replace the basic value judgments, the Ordnungs- 
prinzip of the cultural system, more thoroughly than any other 
set of newly introduced ideas whose scope will be ex professo limited 
to restricted fields such as economics or the art of politics. In addi¬ 
tion to changing the basic values of the cultural system the new re¬ 
ligion will (a) introduce, or admit as legitimate, new questions, for 
which appropriate answers will be offered; and (6) suggest new 
answers to old questions, or legitimize answers that seemed dis- 
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rupting or otherwise inacceptable within the superseded system. 
Viewed in this manner, ^'transformation of cultiire^^ is but a special 
case of the phenomenon of "influence.’’ For influence is noted when 
(a) a solution to a (cultural) problem, (6) a problem, or (c) both, 
are introduced from outside into a sj^stem to which problem and/or 
solution are not germane. Foreign influence does not, of course, 
necessarily include, but is apt to provoke or speed, that change in 
basic values which is transformation.® 

So it would seem that an internal movement such as the (re)birth 
of a religion in the culture area is an even more potent stimulus to 
reorganization of tlie total life-pattern of this community than the 
encounter of civilizations can be, no matter how overwhelming the 
superiority, imagined or real, of the impinging culture and no mat¬ 
ter how anxious the partner to adjust in every possible regard. 
As Islam is in no danger of becoming physically extinct owing to 
the impact of the W'est, it w^ould seem that its assimilation of West¬ 
ern elements will remain confined to such as may migrate "from 
people to people, thanks to the use of technological, practical and 
applied arts and methods.” The Westernization potential of the 
Muslim w’orld clearly in(;ludes "a higher rationalization of thought 
and the co-ordination of economy, technique, and the State,” but 
it is not likely to include "the underlying principles as embodied 
in religion, philosophy, art or rational scientific theory.”* In brief, 
Islam is not likel}'^ to lose itself in Western civilization to the extinc¬ 
tion of its own "personality,” even though it may use the foreign 
stimulus as a lever for its own revitalization. 

The assimilation into Islam of European nationalism and the 
almost exclusive preoccupation wdth making the most effective 
political use of this new force will, one is almost moved to say un¬ 
fortunately, contribute to maintaining rather than transcending 
the anticipated limitations of acculturation. Is it not sadly signifi¬ 
cant in this context that Muslim cultural self-consciousness has 
as yet in no w ay caught up with Muslim political emancipation? 
that the modern Muslim contribution to humane scholarship has 
not been on the highest level of relevance? that the important stud¬ 
ies on the great Muslim thinkers, on the great collective achieve¬ 
ments of Islam such as theology or literature, are almost without 
exception ow^cd to Western scholars? Historical research along 
Western methods has been accepted in theory; actually, the gap 
between the adoption of a program and the appropriate adjustment 
of traditional values and techniques and the implementation of the 
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labor called for by the new values is very considerable, and one 
would go amiss were one to expect any sudden changes. 

It may well be true that what Islam needs at the moment is not 
a historiography devoted to tracing the interplay of causes and 
effects but rather a metaphysics to justify its existence and to en¬ 
courage its progress in a Westernized world.^ But as the Muslim 
world becomes more assured of its revived strength and more cer¬ 
tain of its position in the comity of nations, a less directly purpose¬ 
ful mode of introspection will have to be developed if its results 
are to be meaningful beyond the place and time to which they owe 
their origin. If we leave aside the peculiar requirements of historical 
science which make it especially vulnerable to the lag in attitudinal 
adjustment, it must be conceded in general that from the point of 
view of the conservative Muslim this very slowness of attitudinal 
transformation provides a definite safeguard against a precipitate 
abandonment of such essential traits of his civilization which need 
not or should not be given up lightly. In other words, the attitudi- 
iial lag—although it will on occasion vitiate the successful applica¬ 
tion of a highly desirable borrowing—constitutes a powerful and 
valuable inner defense, a breakwater as it were to diminish the im¬ 
pact on society of alien contributions that have already been ad¬ 
mitted on the ideological and institutional levels. 

Hesitation and even deliberate backwardness must be appreci¬ 
ated as subconscious devices for self-preservation, which should not 
be completely discarded before the new values and the old aspira¬ 
tions have been more convincingly attuned to each other. But this 
relating of the new values to the central experience and therewith 
to the central aspiration of the traditional culture is bound to be 
slow, and it is bound to be carried out hesitatingly and, in the begin¬ 
ning at least, to be done inconsistently and perhaps superficially. 
That a Westernized state structure calls for a Westernized his¬ 
toriography—an insight of this order is more readily accepted than 
implemented. For the attitudes that govern our behavior are less 
easily revised than are the institutions which do so outwardly and 
the ideas which we would believe ourselves to be governed by. 
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(i) Manichaeanism and Islam exhibit significant similarities in their ideas of the 
nature of a prophet and of a sacred book ; they further share a peculiar feeling for 
the 8U})eriority over preceding and eom|)arable faiths of their predication as well as 
a strong concern with the })os8ibility of alteration, on the ])art of disciples, of the 
original message. C'haracter and extent of these sirnilarititts warrant a s|)ecial investi¬ 
gation. The following refert^nces are to serve merely as jKissiblc ]K)ints of departure 
for closer study : R. RIachere, Le Proltleme de. Mahowd (Paris, 1952), pp. 62-^3 and 
80; H. r. Puech, Le MaJiichemne (Paris, 1949), esp. pp. 43, 58, 01-63 and 241 ; A. 
ileffery, The QuP&n as Scripture (New York, 1952), pp. 83-84; and the article by I. 
(joidziher, Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndischen (resellsrhaft^ XXXIl (1878), 341 ff. 
H. S. .Nyberg, Forschungen iiber den Manichaismiis, Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, XXXIV (1935), 70-91, has discussed the exisU^ncc of Manichaean com- 
rmmities among Arab groups lx)th Is^fore and aftcT Islam (at pp. 89 and 74 respectively ; 
for the Manichacans of Arabi(‘-Islamic background cf. also Nyberg's study, Orientalis- 
tische Literaturze.iUimj, 1929, 425 441). [Seep. 2]. 

(ii) ('f. also the problems disciisst^d in Taiihidrs Muqdbasat, ed. H. aa-Sandiibi 
((’airo, 1347/1929) ; the topi< s of the 8|x*c*(4ics in the lluzurjmihr episode of the Shah- 
Xamn, trans. A. and K. \V. Warner (I^ndon, 1905-25), Vll, 287 ff.; the list of the 
principal questionH solved by it which the .so-called ThenUtgy of Aristotle contains (ed. 
F. Dietcrici, Leipzig, 1882, pp. 171 -H<i) may also be considered when the shifting 
interests of int-ellectual circles arc examined. The opinions of the inhabitants of 
Farabis (d. 9.50) virtuous city, i.e. the range of interests cxjx^cted of them, also bears 
on this sviil»ject; cf. Kitfih drd^ ahl al nuu/ina 'I fadila (C’airo, 1368/1948), pp. 102-103, 
and Kitdh as-siydsa 'l-wmlaniyi/a (Hyderabail, 1346), p. 55. Revealing is also the list 
of controvei’sial literary topics in dalii/., Kituh al hayatmn (Cairo, 1325/11KI7), Vll, 5-20. 
[See j>. 30. j 

(iii) ^Abdurrahman Radawi, Fontts graecae. doctrinarum politicarum islamicxirum 
(t'airo, 1954), Introduction, pp. 5 7, discusses the crmffiid within the shn^iibiyya oi 
the Iranian and the Helleniziiig wings; Persian thought predominates in political 
theory of the eighth and ninth centuri(‘s; m. 900 an attempt begins to coimtcrat‘t this 
iiiHuence by the ])ublication of writings such as Riulawi's volume presents; for this 
<*f. al."'.o the pa.ssage in the tc'xt jiurt of the liuok, pj). 3-4. [See p. 49.] 

(iv) Similar laudations have Iw'en bestowed on (’hristian princes as well. In a sermon, 
Father Serrault compared l.iOuis XIV to (lod and the Dauphin to Jesus-Christ; cf. D. 
Ogg, Europe in the Serentcenth i'entury (l..ondon, 1948), pp. 316-17. [See p. 51.] 

(v) The grammarian al-Mfizini (d. ]irobably ca. 863) rejected an offer of a hundred 
dinar made him by a Jew for teaching him the Eitdh of Sibaw'aili because of religious 
8erup]e.s ; cf. YrMjfit, Irskad al-arih, ed. I>. S. Margoliouth (Ixindon, 1923-31), II, 382, 
as quoted by R. Sellheim, I He (idehrtenbitMjraphien dvs Abu H'haidaJldh al-Marzubani 
(Bonn a/Hh., 1957 ; typescript), p. 28. (’orre8|X)ndingly, there exists the obligation 
for every Muslim to know Arabic ; ef., e.g., Muhammad Rashid Rida Tafsir Mandr 
(Cairo, 1346 54), V, 114 15, and J. Jomier, Le ('ommentaire roranique da Mandr 
(Paris, 1954), p. 209, n. 2. For the philosopher al-Kindi (d. 873), *)n the other hand, 
the cultural community coincides with the community of language; he professes to 
labor for the a}il lisdni-nd, the ]ieople of our tongue, regardless of denominational 
differences; cf. F. Rosenthal, al-Kindi and Ptolemy, Stndi orientalist id in onore di 
Oiorgio Led Della Vida (Rome, 1956), 11, 436 456, at j). 445. [See p. 53.] 

(vi) The eighth-century }K>et, Abu M-Hindi Ghillib b. ^Alxlalquddus, a muhadram 
ad-danlalain^ kils to attain the fame his gift« would deserve because of his remoteness 
from the bildd al-^Arab- he lived in Sijistaii and Hiirasan—, his addiction to wine and 
women, and hi.s lack of religion; al-IsfahAni, Kitdb al-aghdn\^ XXI, ed. R. Rriinnow 
(Leiden, 1888), p. 2772-*. (See p. 54.] 
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(vii) At tlie recoption of the eiivoy.s of the ealipli al-Qah'm (a.d. 1031-2), the Hu'&ja- 
yi Huzurg of Sultan Mas^ud, Mahmud’s siicressor, gives a speech in Persian, ba-tdzi ; 
when the documents sent by the caliph had f»een read before the Sultan he commands ; 
“Read a translation, so they will be (dearly understood by all.” 'rhereu|)oii a version 
ba fHirs} is rend out. (’f. Paihaqi (d. 1077), Tahlh^ ed. S. A’afisI (Teheran, 1940 ff.), 
I, 348- n i‘2, (See p. 04.] 

(viii) For the decline of the knowledge of Arabic in Iran (and e.specially its Kastern 
parts) cf. 15. Spuler, Safcuhim, VIII (1957), 274. [See p. 54. j 

(ix) L’nder Aybak (1250-57) another non-'l’iirk, al-As‘ad Sliaraf ad-l)in b. Waliib 
Allah al-Fnhzi, a native of .Asyut, became both a general and a vizier; cf. S. Wabida, 
Fl Hfiul (il-}Nas^(ila 'l-misriyya (Vairo, 1951)). p« R)0- p. 54.] 

(x) The fiuldd shnih ash-shinjuh represent an interesting example of jrarticipation 
under the AyyObids of a non-'riirkish family in government, even the condu(!t of war, 
and of the interlocking of religious srdiolarship, Sutic aedivities and })olilical involve¬ 
ment; cf. U. L. (iottachalk. Die Aulad Sail) as-suyiib (llanfi Hamawiya), Wiener 
Zeiisrhrift fi'ir die Knnde den Morgenlandea^ LllI/J -2 (1950), 57-87. |Sce p. 54.J 

(xi) The dire(*tions on bow to become a ]M)ct which Kaikfdus b. Iskandar, in 1082, 
incorporated in hia Qabil/i Ndnat., ed. K. Ia'w (Umdon, 1951), ])p. 109 110; translated 
by the same under th(‘ title .1 Mirror for Prinre.<t (l..ond<m, 1951), pj». 182 85, ai*e in¬ 
spired by the same outlook on literature. (See p. 50. j 

(xii) 1’he sense that (Southern) India (‘onstitutes a dilh^rcnt culture area is clearly 
noticeable in ‘Abdarmzzaq as-Samarqandrs rejH»rt on iiis mis.sion there (1441-44) 
which forms part of his Matht^ a.s-m^dain: a partial translation of th(* ])assa.ge is in¬ 
cluded in A. j. ArbeiTV, Clas.siml f*ersian Lihrafnre (London, 1958). pp. 382 84. [Sue 
p. 5«. l 

(xiii) The fact that cultural identification diqrends, h) a c«*rtain extent, on the 
jrersonal decision of the subject has also been realised by H. Marion, De la vonnaimince 
kiftforique (Paris, 19.55), p. 212. ((’f. ibid,, p. 213, the discussion of the possibility of 
making Chinese or Arab liistory meaningful to the Occidental.) [See p. 78. | 

(xiv) The same combination of a belief in the progress of scientific knowledge and 
the ethical value of the pursuit of this knowh'dge animates a fiassage in i^lutarch’s 
Quaestione^ conririales, wliich is quoUnl by F. J. J)(»lger, hie Sonne der (Jerechtigkeit 
und der Schwarze (Miiiuster i.W., 1918), pp. viii-ix. [See p. 79.] 

(xv) As a sample of other classifications of the contents of the Book the view of 
Abii *Cbaid (d. 838) may he mentioned according to which the Koran offers ten types 
of material, ^ufthara ahruf; cf. 'Pauhldi, alliamHr imd-dahaHr (Cairo, 1373-1953), 
pp. 13(L31. [See p. 92.] 

(xvi) The idea of ‘‘confusion” is inherent in the order of the adversary. Cf., e.g., 
St. Augustine, Sermones ad plehem : Knarratio in Ps. LXI, Patrologia Latina, XXXVI, 
733, the confrontation of Bahylon and Jerusalem where Babylon is explained as sig¬ 
nifying “confusion” and Jerusalem, the city of peace. The passage is discussed by 
F. I’ournier, Les “deux cif/s” dans la litt^rature chr^tienne, J^tudes, CXXIll (1910), 
646. [See p. 109.] 

(xvii) On the concept of the science of lamwwuf and the criticism directed against 
it cf. M. Muhdi, Ibn Khalduns Philosojdiy of History (Ixindon, 1957), pp. 99 and 106- 
107. [See p. 123.J 

(xviii) Evidence on the jiosition of logic in the Muslim system of sciences has been 
collected by A. S. 3'ritton, Materials on Muslim Kducation in the Middle Ages (London, 
1957), pp. 170-72. (See p. 124.] 

(xix) Similar is the story told by Tanubi (d. 994), Nishu^r al-muhddara, II, trans. 
D. S. Margolioiith, Islamic. Culture, V (1931), 171 (no. 2), in which, under the impact 
of a dream, a man tears up Oalen’s Anatnmy as an irreligious lK>ok. For the concept of 
the “useful” sciences, the attitude of tlie ir.ysticui to rational versus intuitive knowledge, 
and the consecjuences of these ideas in terms of the retrenchment of the cultural 
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horizon, t;f. the chapters of H. Hitter and F. Meier in R. Hrunschvig and G. E. von 
Grunebaum (eds.), ChiHsicisum et diclin cuUvrel dans Vhistoire de VIslam (Paris, 1957), 
pp. 107-83 and 217- 45. [Se^ p. 125. J 

(xx) For the structure of the Islamic town in the West cf. E. L^vi-Provencal, 
('onf^ences stir VKsjnigne mvsulmane (('aim, 1951), csp. chs. 5 and 6 ; L. Torres Balbis 
et al., Resumen historico del urbanisma en Espana (Madrid, 1954), esp. ch. 1 ; the numerous 
contributions of Torres Halbas in al-Andalus; and R. Le Tourneau, Fctf avant le Pro- 
teciorat (Casablanca, 1949). [See p. 157]. 

(xxi) For the survival of guild life in conttimjKjrary Tetuan cf. W. Hoenerbach, 
Das Zunft- und Marktwesen und seine Vei-w'altung irn heutigen I'etuan, Die Welt des 
JsIafNS, n.s., JV (1955), 79 123. [See p. 157.] 

(xxii) The atmosphere in the traditional milieux of the lower bourgeosie of a Muslim 
town has been well described by Ahmed Sefrioui (bom ca. 1915), La boite d merveilles 
(Paris. 1954 ; written in 1952), which reflects the author’s childhood in his native city 
of Fez. (See p. 158.] 

(xxiii) Tauhidi, Ba^dHr, p. 128i- quotes the praise l^estowed by an unnamed 
Bedouin on ilie Mirhad^ the main plaza of Ba^ra as a center of news and the place of 
encounter of Arabs of all backgrounds. (See p. 158.J 

(xxiv) The motif of the soul’s nostalgia while it is confined to the body is ever and 
again taken up by poetry ; a less-known example from the work of Sult&n Uwaia (d. 
1376) is translated in Arberry, Classical Persian Literature, p. 321. [See p. 165.] 

(xxv) Farid ad-l)in ^Attar (d. 1230), lUShl-Ndma, ed. H. Ritter (Leipzig, 1940) 
p. 94<>''. uses elements of the Iranian Heldensage for the illustration of l^ufic ideas; 
cf. F. Meier, Eranos-Jahrbuch, XXIII (1955), 135. [See p. 181.] 

(xxvi) On the other hand, the sensitivity was great for the moral danger which 
the historian incurred by endorsing rejxirts and pronouncing judgments which might 
be false; Tritton, op. rif., p. 76, summarises conveniently the opinion on this topic 
of T&j ad-Din as-Subki (d. 1370), whose view can be taken as typical. [See p. 183.] 

(xxvii) On the problem of the development of Persian meters cf. further A. Chris¬ 
tensen, Les Gestes des rois dans les traditions de VJran antique (Paris, 1936), pp. 46>56. 
[See p. 184.] 
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Words which with their synonyms appear too frequently are omitted from this 
index, such as God, Koran, Muhammad, Arab or Arabic, Persian or Iranian, Muslim, 
Western, Hellenistic or Greek, Christian. 


abastos, 138 (n. 7) 

Abbasid, 6, 10, 16,18, 27, 34, 36 if., 45 f., 
52, 65, 109, 125, 144, 151, 239 if. 
<AbbAsiyya, 145 
abddl, 167 (n. 16) 

^Abdal^aziz Al Su^6d, 216; see also Ibn 
Su^dd 

<Abdall)amtd, 211 

(AbdaU&h (Alt al-Qa^tmt; see Qa^tmt 
(Abdall&h MarwArtd al-Bay4nt, 158 (n. 
33) 

(Abdalq&hir al*Jurj4al, 29 (n. 4); see also 
Jurj&nt 

(Abdarrahm&n Ill, 145 
(Abdarr&ziq, (All, 198-200 
(Abdassalftm, 124/5 (n. 39) 
al-(Abdl, 50 (n. 35) 

<Abduh; see Muhammad (Abduh 
Abel 84 

Abraham, 2, 93 (n. 17), 111 
(Abs, 50 (n. 23) 

Ab6 (Abdall&h Muhammad b. A^mad b. 

(Aun, 123 (n. 14) 

AbO (Alt at-TanO^t; see TanO^ 

AbO Bakr al-QOmist, 174 
Abd Bakr ar-K&zt; see Hdzt 
Aha Dulaf, 106 
AbO Dulaf al-(ljll, 36, 42 
AbO ^ayy&n at-Tauhtdl, 27; see also 
Tauhldt 

AbO ’I-(AIA) al-Ma(arrl, 41, 53 (n. 69), 
78 (n. 8), 92 (n. 3) 

AbO ’l-(At&hiya, 51 (n, 40), 108 
AbO Na^r as-Sarr&j, 9 
AbO NuwOs, 35, 108, 214 
AbO Tamm&m, 34, 35, 37, 43, 47, 55 (n. 
100), 125 (n. 40) 

AbO Sa(ld b. abt ’l-0air, 166 (n. 11) 

AbO ShukOr of Balh, 179 
AbO Ya(lO, 139 (n. 11) 

AbO YOsuf, 125 (n. 40) 

AbO Zaid of SarOj, 104~8 
Achaemenids, 181 (n. 6), 241 
adab, 46 f., 55 (nn. 96, 106), 56 (n, 110), 
104 

Adam, 2, 83, 162, 182 (n. 24) 
adtb, pi. udabd\ 47, 55 (n. 106), 121 
<a(lh 35 

(A(}ud ad-DauIa, 158 (o. 35) 

Aegean, 154, 209 
Aeneid, 177 
al-AfghOnt, 187 ff., 232 


Africa, 6; see also North Africa 
al-Afshln, 42 
Aghlabid, 145 
agora, 148 

agoranomoa, 137 (n. 4), 138 (n. 4), 152 
ahhdr, 81 
ahddth, 151 
ahkdm, 81 

ahl assunna wa'Ujamd^a, 130; see also 
Sunnite 

ahl-i bdtin, 93 (n. 28); see also BOVi^^iyy®- 
Ahmad, 89 

Ahmad b. abt Du^Od, 35 
Ahmad b. ^lanbal, 125 (n. 40) 

Ahriman, 171 f. 
ahruf, 81 

(Ain al-QudOt al-Hamad&nt, 122 (n. 9) 

(A>i8ha, 105 

^ajab, 19 

^ajam, 32, 35 

^ajtb, 123 (n. 18) 

Alaouites, 156 (n. 21) 

Aleppines, 40 

Aleppo, 44, 54 (un. 89, 90), 123 (n. 17). 
149, 151, 156 

Alexander, 72, 159, 169, 172, 180, 209, 
241 

Alexander Romance, 180 
Alexandria, 124 (n. 36), 149, 210 
(All, 10 f., 41, 145, 162, 192, 222 
(All (AbdarrOziq, 198-200 
(Alt b. al-Jahm, 33, 37, 55 (n. 99) 

(All b. Md. al-(Alawl al-KOf! al-^im- 
mOnt, 50 (n. 25) 

(Alids, 46, 151 

(d/im, 134; see also ^ulamd> 

dliyya, 117 

allegoresis, 93 (n. 28) 

(Almawi, 20 
Almoravids, 144 
^amal, 15, 111 

Ameer Ali, Sayyid, 191, 193, 232 

America, 206, 217; see also United States 

American, 130,206, 213 

al-Amln, 51 (n. 40) 

amtn, 37 

amtr, 54 (n. 89) 

Amtr Shaktb Arsl4n, 233 (n. 50) 
al~amr biU-ma^rdf, 127, 137 (nn. 2, 3), 
152 

Andalusia, 34 

Andronicus the Second, 40, 52 (n. 58) 
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Anglo-Egyptian, 208 
Anglo-Indian, 76/6 
Annals of $611, 103 
Annals of Xabart, 13 
Annihilation of [fAe] Criticism of Pre- 
Islamic Literature^ 202 
Anselmian, 121 
<Anlar Novell 64 
anthropos ieleios^ 162 
Antioch, 146, 156 (n. 21) 

An6ahirw&o, 36 
apokalypsis, 160 
apokatastasiSf 173 
ApolloniiiB of Tyana, 26 
^dqil, 111 

<aql, 124 (n. 30), 209-11 
«agrt, ll6f. 

Arab Academy, 200 
^arabt a^rdbt, 47 

Arabia, 16, 20, 31 f., 59-61, 142, 163, 234 
Arabian, 13, 50 (nn. 23, 33), 66, 142 
Arabian Nights^ 64, 67 
Arabism, 13, 35, 59, 66, 96 f., 174 
^arabiyya, 63, 208 

Arabization, 48, 53 (n. 74), 78 (n. 7) 
Arabize, 14 
Arabized, 14, 58, 65 
^Arafa, 41 

Ardazhtr, 51 (n. 36) 

«Artb, 50 (n. 34) 

^drif, 167 (n. 16) 

Aristotelian, 14, 116 f., 161 
Aristotelianism, 24 

Aristotle, 116 f.. 124 (n. 38), 128, 183 
(n. 29), 212, 232 (n. 13) 

Arsacid, 171, 179, 181 (n. 5), 184 (n. 43) 
Artaxsh5r-4 PA/SaiAn, 177 
Asadt the Younger, 169 
al-Asamm, 137 (n. 3) 

<isbdh an-nuziUt 88 
al-A8h<arl, 81, 192 
Ash^arism, 98 
Ash^arite, 71, 86 

Asia, 13, 21, 58, 65, 72, 202, 235 (n. 138) 
Asiatic, 241 

^A 9 imt, ^us&m ad-Dtn, 54 (n. 80) 

Asrdr al-baldgha, 29 (n. 4) 
al-Aswad, 50 (n. 24) 

Atatiirk, Muatafa Kemal, 223 
Athanasius, 165 (n. 2) 

Atiyah, Edward, 225 
Atlantic, 29 
al-<Att&bt, 36 f. 

<Auf b. al-Qa(qA(, 35, 49 (n. 20) 
Augustine, 90, 129 f., 137 (n. 2), 140 (n. 
22), 162 

Augustinian, 121 

(Aun b. Mil. al-Kindt, 50 (n. 34) 

Augd/, Ministry of, 212 


Anzd% 138 (n. 5) 

Averrhoes, 24, 55 (n. 105) 

Avesta, (n. 2) 

Avestan, 184 (n. 42) 

Avicenna, 24, 117, 124 (n. 27) 

AydSydr-t Zarirdn, 179; see also Zardr 
Book 

ayydm, 107 
AyyObids, 28 

al-Azhar, 198 f., 212, 235 (nn. 129, 130) 

B4bak, 43 
Babel, 36 
Babylon, 144 
Babylonia, 46 
5add> 86 

Badt^ az-Zamdn al-Hamad&nt, 106 
Badr, 43, 54 (n. 86) 

BaghdAd, 6, 16, 27, 37, 41, 47, 54 (n. 79), 
55 (n. 97), 109 (n. 10), 125 (n. 39), 139 
(n. 19), 144-46, 153, 155, 173 
BahasnA, 54 (n. 90) 

BahrAm G6r, 184 (n. 38) 
baldgka^ 178 
Balaam!, 174 
Balkans, 72 
Baluchi, 56 (n. 116) 

Balde, 66 (n. 116) 

Band (Abs, 50 (n. 23) 

BanO QarAm, 158 (n. 38) 

BanO Jahwar, 79 (n. 14) 
al-BAqillAnt, 71, 81, 98 
BArbad, 173 
barbaroif 32 
al-Barmakt, gAlid, 35 
Barqa<td, 141, 155 (n. 2) 

Barthold, W., 181 (n. 5) 

BashshAr b. Burd, 214 
basiliki, 146 
hasmalat 85 

Bagra, 25, 49 (n. 20), 55 (n. 94), 108, 158 
(n. 38) 

Bagrian, 49 (n. 3) 

BAiiniyya, 188, 238; see also ahl-i bdfin, 
93 

Ba^nA, Bishop of, 54 (n. 81) 

BAwandt, 42 

al-BayAn!, (AbdallAh MarwAiid, 158 (n. 
33) 

bdsdr, 148 

Bedouin, 18, 31 f., 35, 56 (n. 113), 58 f., 
65, 75 f., 107, 142 f., 155, 201 f., 208 
Bell, R., 29 (n. 2) 
bellum Deo at/ctore, 129 
bellum iustuMf 129 
Benveniste, E., 181 (n. 5) 

Berber, 17, 40, 59, 205 
Bernard of Chartres, 79 (n. 10) 
bdrdn, 148 
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BdrAnt, 48, 61 (n. 30), 53 (n. 77), 57 (n. 

122 ) 

Bible, 182 (n. 24); see also New Tcsta- 
Old Teatamoivt 
Biblieal, 13, 122 (n. 12), 174 
bida^, 104 
mid ling, 46, 120 
Birgi, 52 (n. 61) 
abBtrdnt; see Bdrdnt 
Black Stone, 33 
Bonn^, A., 230 
Book of Rulers, 170 
Book of the Chiefs of Sakistdn, 170 
Book of the Misers, 33, 153 
Brahmanism, 188 
British, 130 
Brun of Qiierfurt, 129 
Brunschvig, R., 158 (n. 34) 

Bub&tt, 91 
Buhtuil, 40 
Bulgars, 57 (n. 122) 

Bundahishn, 171 f., 179 
Busht, 33 

Byzantine, 12 f., 30 (n. 17), 35, 40, 48, 
51 (n. 49), 53 (n. 77), 56 (n. 117), 57 
(n. 121), 58, 130 f., 144, 146, 149, 150, 
172, 180. 183 (n. 35), 210, 214, 240 
Byzantium, 48, 56 (n. 117); see also Con* 
stantinople 

Cain, 84 

Cairo, 17, 61, 139 (n, 19), 144, 157 (n. 

29), 200 
Calvin, 7 
Camdes, 168, 176 

Canon Law, 7 f., 10 f., 44, 112 f., 122 (n. 
11), 127, 128 f., 132-34, 142, 151, 198 
f., 204, 207, 217; see also Law, Sacred; 
shari^a 

Canon Lawyers, 7, 25, 153; see sXsofaqih 
cardo, 145 
Carlyle, 204 
Carra de Vaux, 202 
Caspian Sea, 170 
Cassian, John, 162 
Cathedral Mosque, 146; see also 
Catholic, 131, 138 (n. 7), 201 
Catholicism, 230; see also Homan, 
church 

Central Asia, 58 
Central Europe, 72 
Chaldaeans, 126 (n. 43) 

Chanson de Roland, 178, 180, 183 (n. 36) 
chansons de gesie, 177 f. 
charisma, 162 
Choikho, 201 

China, 46, 56 (n. 118), 210, 216 
Chinese, 146, 209 
Cicero, 175 

S 


Circassian, 59, 128 
Code of Justinian, 204 
coge intrare, 129 
communis opinio, 70 
concetti, 19 

Constantine the Great, 139 (n. 10) 
Constantinople, 40, 150: see also By¬ 
zantium 
Copt, 62 
Coptic, 20 

Corbin, H., 93 (n. 28) 

Cordova, 17, 75, 79, 145, 155, 158 (n. 40) 

cosmopolis, 129 

creatio ex nihilo, 99, 121 

credo quia absurdum, 87 

Crusaders, 61, 72 

Crusades, 28, 40. 69, 165, 177, 183 (n. 

27), 234 (n. 101) 

Ctesiphon, 35 
curiositas, 19 

Curtius, E. R., 178, 183 (nn. 27, 36) 
Cynics, 183 (n. 33) 

Dahhdk, 109 (n. 9); see also Zoh4k 
D&hi's, 50 (n. 23) 

Dajjdl, 50 (n. 30) 

DaldHl al-f^airdt, 91 
DaldHl aU^jd:, 30 (n. 4) 
daltl, 88 

Damascus, 45, 149, 151, 156 (n. 21), 157 
(n. 24), 200 

^amm ad-dahr, 78 (n. 8) 

Daniel, Book of, 132 
Daqtqt, 179 f. 

ddr al-Jsldm, 34, 37, 39, 44, 48, 129, 133, 
146, 154 
D&r&b, 179 

Darius, 171, 180, 181 (n. 6) 
da^tward, 49 (n. 20) 

DA^ftd, 93 (n. 17) 

D&>6d b. Mubabbir al-Ba 9 ri, 166 (n. 13) 
daula, 37, 197 

De Compositione Medicamentorxim secun¬ 
dum Genera, 124 (n. 36) 
decumanus, 145 
Defoe, 24 
Delhi, 61 

demonstrandum, 88 
Dinkart, 173 
Dervishes, 39 
Descartes, 215 
Description of Greece, 141 
dh}, 172, 181 (nn. 5, 7) 
diatribe, 106, 183 (n. 33) 

Dictionary of Technical Terms, 115 
Digenes Akritas, 183 (n. 35) 
iimmi, 40, 44, 52 (n. 61), 151 f. 
din, 37, 51 (n. 36), 125 (n. 40), 197, 217, 
222 
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Din-i haqflt 03 (n. 28) 

Bivine Mvin, 102 
iliudn, 1«), 102, 136 

'Isil b. Md. al-IIakk&ri, 54 

(II. 80) 

(iijjdndt, 81 
diz, 148 
Da Qur, 35 

ad'Durrat nl-Yatima, 56 fn. Ill) 

Dutch, 206 

Egypt, 11, 13, 17, 28 f., 46, 54 (n. 80), 
59, 61 f., 136, 137 (n. 4), 187,189.190, 
208-15, 217, 235 (ii. 139) 

Egvpti.Mn, 59, 65, 78 (nii. 6, 8), 93 fii. 
29), 124 (n. 36), 126 (n. 43), 128, 
189, 191, 196, 201 f., 207, 209 f., 212 
f., 213, 216, 227, 233 (n. 75), 235 (n. 
136) 

Ehiithcria^ 120 
England, 193 

l':nglish, 193, 206, 231 (n. 5) 
JOnglishman, 209 
Enneuds, 166 (n. 13) 

J'Jpicuroans, 132 
Erdnshahr, 172 
eudaimonia, 10 

Europeanization, 213; nee also Westerni¬ 
zation 

Europ<*anize, 213, 216; see also Western¬ 
ize 

Erangeliorum Libri /E, 178 
Evliya Efcndi, 150 
Experiences of the NalionSt 175 


Ja^l, 81 

Fadl b. Ahmad, 182 (n. 19) 

Fabr ad-litn ar-R&zt, 30 (n. 4), 218 
failasuf, 14, 17, 117 
faldsifa] see failasUf 
falsafa, 115 f., 119-21 
faqth, 46, 121, 146; see also Canon Law- 
ers 

faqir, 147 

Far East, 147, 209 f., 216, 230 
Farabt, 55 (n. 105), 116, 126 (n. 43), 134 
fard ^ain, 128, 137 (n. 2) 
fard kifdya, 122 (n. 14), 124 (n. 36), 128, 
137 (n. 2) 

F&rs, 36, 50 (n. 29) 
fa§d^a, 178 
Fdliba, 01, 93 (n. 17) 

F&t.imid, 6, 71 
fatwd, 132, 134 
Fcrgh&na, 146 
Fez, 144, 150 

fidea quaerena intellectum^ 121 
fiqh, 116, 122 (n. 10), 123 (n. 17) 


Fird.iusf, 53 (n. 77 ), 168-79, 181 (mi 
6, 7), 182 (ii. 24) 

Fire, 3, 11, 21, 23, 50 (n. 3.5), 144;»f«a(so 
Gehenna; Hell 
Flavians, 26 
forum, 145, 148 
f'ranee, 203 

French, 47, 75, 141, 178, 183 (ri. 27), 188, 
203, 206 

French Revolution, 75 
Frenchify, 206 
Frenchman, 209 f. 
fuqnhd^\ see faqth 
Furqdn, 93 (n. 17) 

Fustiit, 144 

Future of Culture in Egypt, 209 

Gabriel, 36, 85, 92 (n. 15) 

Galen, 124 (n. 36) 

Garden, 144; see alao Paradise 
Gehenna, 8, 83; see also Fire; Hell 
Geographical Dictionary, 141 
George, 52 (n. 58); sec also Andronicus II 
German, 53 (n. 75), 58, 136 
Germany, 58, 193 
gesta, 177 
geltk, 181 (n. 8) 

al-Ghamrawt, Md. Ahmad, 202 
ghardba, 19 
gharlb, 123 (n. 18) 

Gharjist&n, 56 (n. 116) 

Ghazna, 56 (n. 116), 57 (n. 122) 
Ghaziiavids, 174 

Ghazzfilt, 7, 10, 17, 26, 29, 40, 91, 111, 
116-19, 122 (n. 10), 123 (n. 15), 125 
(n. 40), 126 (n. 42), 137 (nn. 2, 3), 165 
(n. 7), 166 (n. 16), 193, 220, 224 f. 
ghuldm, 54 (n. 79) 
ghuluww, 46 
Ghumd&n, 36 
gnosia, 160 

Gnostic, 7, 14, 28, 92, 159 f., 162, 164, 

165 (n. 3), 166 (nn. 11, 13), 167 (n. 16) 
Gnosticism, 165 

Gnosticized, 161 
Goldziher, I., 49 (n. 15), 204 
Gospel, 85; see also Injil 
Gospel of the Infancy, 99 
Great Bundahishn, 171 f., 179 
Greco-Roman, 90 
Gregory I, Pope, 129, 139 (n. 14) 
Guizot, 188 

haddra, 209 

hadUh, 13, 15, 87 f., 96, 113, 125 (n. 40), 

166 (n. 13); tee alao Tradition 
Hadrt, 146 

Huggadic, 13, 166 (n. 13) 

Haikal. Md. Husain, 196-98, 201, 227 f. 
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al-Hakk&ri, piy4' ad-Dln <lsk b. Md.. 54 
(n. 89) 

bali}a, 139 (n. 21) 

Hi'Haniadant, az-Zam&n, 106 

Hamid ad-Dln Kirm&nl, 71 
liammdmt HI 

Uanafite, 53 (n. 72), 03 (n. 22) 
Hanbalitcs, 139 (n. 11) 

Hang-chou-fvi, 5C> (i\. 118) 

QansA, 56 (n. 118) 
f^aqiqiyya, 117 
ITardm, BanO, 158 (n. 38) 

HArijism, 40 
JlfirijiteH, 10, 131 
Harim b. SinA,n, 33 

llartrt, 104-8, 141, 155 (n. 2), 158 (n. 38) 
al-H&rith b. Hammfim, 104 f., 107 f. 
al-Haritb b. SludAcjl, 35, 50 (n. 24) 
al-yfi,rithi, 35 
Hasan al-Ba$rt, 8, 42, 105 
al-Hasaii b. Wahb, 47, 125 (n. 40) 
Hasaii Maimandl, 182 (n. 19) 

H&shiml, 50 (ii. 35) 
l^afib, 116 

Hitim Tayy, 33, 35 
al-Hawarnaq, 50 (n. 25) 

Hayy b. Yaq^An, 24 
al-HayyA^, 86 
hazaj, 179 

Ilnbrcw, 53 (n. 75), 90, 111 
Heliopolis, 144 

Hell, 8, 36, 39; see also Fire; Gehenna 
Hellenization, 15, 48, 166 (n. 7) 
Hellenized, 28, 119 
Hcllenizers, 242 
Hellenizing, 41 

Helveiische Consensus-Formel, 94 (n. 36) 
Herat, 56 (n. 116) 

Herodotus, 183 (n. 29) 

Hidden Imdm, 12 
bikma, 117 
bildfa, 139 (n. 11) 
al-^Hildl, 78 (n. 6), 227 
Hint, 134, 139 (n. 11) 
al-Himm&nt, (All b. Md. al-(Alawl al- 
K6fl, 50 (n. 25) 

Hindu, 43 

Hinduism, 240 

Hippocrates, 124 (n. 38) 

bisba, 127, 133 f., 137 (nn. 2, 3), 139 (n. 

15), 143, 152, 157 (n. 30) 

Hither Asia, 13, 21, 65 
Homer, 169, 177 
Homeric, 64, 168, 169 
Homeridae, 169 
Hourani, A. H., 235 (n. 138) 

Hubaish, 124 (n. 36) 

Hujwtrl, 111, 118 
al-^ulafd* ar^rdshiddn, 136 
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Hunain b. Ish&q, 124 (n. 36) 

Huraiftsh al-Makkt, 167 (n. 16) 
gur&s&n; see Khur&s&n 
burriyya, 209 

Ilusain; see Taghrl-Wirmish 
Husain b. (Alt, 10, 19, 145 
Hus&m ad-Dln (A§imi, 54 (n. 80) 
gusrav Parv6z, 173 
butba, 55 (n. 94), 146 
lT6zist&n, 156 (n. 15) 
al-Hw&rizmt, 116 f., 119, 123 (n. 23), 126 
(n. 43) 

Hh&da, \\\ i., (n. 2), \21 i. 

Ibahivya, 165 (n. 7) 

75fid<, 93 (n. 28) 

IbllH, 83, 172 

Ibn (Abdabaztz, (Umar, 44 
Ibn abl Zakarivy& at-T»i(uui&mt, 173 
Ibn al-Athir, ad-Dtn, 109 (n. 9), 

178, 184 (n. 38) 

Ibn al-Faqth, 36 
Ibn al-F&rid, 164 
Ibn al-Haitham, 125 (n. 39) 

Ibn al-Hajj, 94 (n. 44) 

Ibn al-Jauzl, 105 f. 

Ibn al-MAristAnt, 125 (n. 39) 

Ibn al-MuqaffaS 34, 47, 138 (nn. 5, 10), 
170 

Ibn al-Mu(iazz, 14, 51 (n. 36) 

Ibn al-U^uwwa, 93 (n. 29), 124 (n. 36), 
157 (n. 30), 158 (n. 38) 

Ibn 25 

Ibn BaltOta, 39 f., 47, 52 (nn. 58, 61), 55 
(n. 94), 56 (n. 118), 61, 94 (n. 44), 146 
Ibn D&niyAl, 106 
Ibn Duraid, 106 
Ibn FadlAn, 57 (n. 122) 

Ibn HaldOn, 23, 61, 117,131, 139 (n. 11), 
155, 175, 186, 228, 231 (n. 4) 

Ibn Hanbal, 125 (n. 40) 

Ibn IlayyAn, 123 (n. 14) 

Ibn H^zm, 124 (n. 27) 

Ibn IsfandiyAr, 42 

Ibn IstiAq, 13 

Ibn JamA(a, 139 (n. 11) 

Ibn Jubair, 40, 45 
Ibn Kathtr, 46 

Ibn Qutaiba, 26 f., 55 (nn. 96, 106), 56 
(n. Ill), 77 (n. 3), 93 (n. 17) 

Ibn Sa(dAn, 27, 35/36, 182 (n. 25) 

Ibn Su(0d, (Abdabaztz, 61, 216, 236 (n. 
141) 

Ibn Taimiyya, 88, 92 (n. 7), 93 (n. 29), 
127, 139 (nn. 11, 19) 

Ibn Tufail, 24 

Ibn TOlOn, 210 

Ibn TumlOs, 15, 115 

IbrAhtm, 93 (n. 17); see also Abraham 
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Ibr&htm b. B&d&m, 50 (n. 34); see also 
<l 9 &bat al-Jarjar&)l 
Idrts, 93 (n. 17) 

IdrisidH, 144 
Ifrlqiya, 144 

Ignorance, Time of, 32, 47, 228 
tj/et/dr, 41 

a1-lbwdn al>Mus1im0n, 236 (n. 144) 
Ibw&n a 9 -§af&, 50 (n. 28), 174 
i^jdz, 86 

al-<Ijll, AbO Dulaf, 36, 42 
ijmdt, 5, 70, 93 (n. 29), 135, 220,236 (n. 
152) 

tj7i7idd,71,194,207 
Iliad, 168 

Him, 47, 111, 119,126 (n. 43), 209 
Him as-suldk, 115 
Hlmal-labi^a, 116 
Him at~ta^awwuf, 115 
imdm, 10-12, 37, 54 (ii, 89), 73, 119, 134, 
136 f., 155 (n. 7), 157 (n. 21), 162 f., 
175 

imdma, ImAmate, 10, 26, 131, 134, 139 
(n. 11) 

Imperium Romanum, 131 
India, 20, 29, 48, 51, 138 (n. 7), 210. 216, 
239 

Indian, 35, 43, 66 f., 94 (n. 44), 115, 191, 
193, 239-41 

JnjU, 93 (n. 17); see also Gospel 
insdniyya, 218 
inshd, 158 (n. 33) 

Iqbal, Muhammad, 193-95 
iqtibds, 91 

<IrAq, 11, 16 f., 36, 61 f„ 144, 209 
Irenacus, 165 (n. 2) 
irjd\ 51 (n. 37) 

Irving, Washington, 197 
<l8&, 93 (n. 17); see also Jesus 
<l 9 abat al-JarjarAU, 36, 50 (n. 34) 
Ufahdn, 53 (n. 72), 157 (n. 27) 
l^fahdnls, 54 (n. 79) 

Ishmael, 2, 52 (n. 60); see also Ism&^tl 

Isidore of Seville, 177 

Islam and Arabic Civilization, 200 * 

Islam and the Bases of Authority, 198 

isldmtjamd% 47 

Islamic Culture, 232 (n. 16) 

Ismd^tl, 175; see also Ishmael 
IsmA^tl, Khedive, 211 f. 

Ismftttll, 43, 71, 93 (n. 28), 175, 182 (n. 
24) 

IsmA^lliyya, 182 (n. 24) 
isndd, 13 
isonomia, 128 
Israel, 84 
isti^mdr, 205 
istiqldl, 209 
Italian, 58. 202, 210 


Italy, 58 
Iwdn Kisril, 35 f. 

<IyAd, Q&dt, 91 

Jacob, 175 

Jacob of SarOj, 54 (n. 81) 

Ja^far, 119, 175 

al-J&hi?, 32 f., 35, 39 f., 47, 55 (nn. 102. 
105, 106), 109 (nn. 2, 10), 110 (n. 12), 
125 (n. 40), 126 (n. 42), 153 
Jahwar, Band, 79 (n. 14) 

Jal&l ad-Din ROmt, 9, 39, 164, 193 
Jamdl ad-Dtn al-Afghdnt, 187-89, 232 
(n. 13) 

Jdmt, 98 

jdmi^, 141, 145; see also Cathedral 
Mosque 

Japan, 202, 210, 212, 215 
Japanese, 203, 209 
Jartr, 49 (n. 3) 

Jarm, 50 (n. 29) 

Javanese, 206 
al-Jaztra, 141 

Jesus, 2, 89, 99, 159; see also ^Isd, 
Jewish, 13, 40, 52 (n. 61), 66, 124 (n. 39), 
125 (n. 39) 

Jews, 2 f., 12, 39f.,46, 85f.,89,148, 191, 
204, 242 
jihdd, 129 
Jtll, 164 
jinn, 8, 99 
John Cassian, 162 
John Malalas, 53 (n. 75) 

Jomicr, J., 94 (n. 46) 

Joseph, 85 

Judaism, 39, 60, 188, 191, 211, 230 
Judeo-Christian, 80, 85 
Jund^-S&bOr, 156 (n. 15) 

Jurhamite, 50 (n. 24) 

al-JurjAnt, ^Abdalq&hir, 29 (n. 4), 30 (n. 

4), 50 (n. 34) 

Justin Martyr, 85 
Justinian, Code of, 204 
Juvenal, 158 (n. 35) 

Juvencus, 178 
juzH, 117 
Juzult, 91 


Ka(b b. Mdma, 35 
Ka<ba, 2, 35, 50 (n. 24), 59 
KAbt, 109 (n. 9) 

K&bul, 170 
kahay xvab&y, 172 
KAfljl, 122 (n. 14) 
kdjir, 53 (n. 68) 

kaldm, 47, 115 ff., 120, 125 (n. 40) 
Kdr-^Ndmak, 177 
kashf, 182 (n. 24) 
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k&lih, pi. kuildb, 46, 54 (n. 83), 55 (n. 

106), 69 
Kav&t, 179 
Kdwa, 109 (n. 9) 

Kf-rbela, 19, 145 
khdnaqdh, 123 (n. 17) 

Khosroan, 30 
KhosrooB, 35, 53 (n. 77) 

Khur&s&n, 33, 30, 145 
Khurasanians, 35 
Khwurizm, 47 
Kindt, 153 f. 

al-Kiiidt, 43, 40, 53 (n. 77) 

Kir man, 50 (n. HO) 

Kirm&ni, HamM ad-Din, 71 
Kisrawl, 30 
KilM al-hoyawdn, 47 
koinos noinos^ 139 (n. 10) 

KOfa, 39. 144, 150 (n. 18) 
kufr, 220 

Kurd <A11, Md.. 200 7, 233 (n. 75), 234 
(n. 101) 

Kuthayyir 'Azza, 47 
kutldh; see kdlih 

al-Lahh4m, 50 (n. 113) 

LailA al-A\iyaliyya, 47 
Lammons, 201 
Latin, 41, 53 (n. 75), 180 
Law, Sacred, 7. 12, 22, 20, 28, 42. 73 f., 
88, 122 (n. 13), 123 (n. 17), 132, 130, 
152; see also Canon Law; shari^a 
Lawrence, 75 
Le Bon, 204 
Lebanese, 05, 225 
Lebanon, 224 
lectio, 4, 80 
Life, of Mahomet, 197 
Life of Mubammad, 196 f. 

Lincoln, 62 

Logos, 14, 86, 92 (n. 15), 164, 165 (n. 2), 
106 (n. 13) 

Louis, XIV, 211 
Lucan, 177, 183 (n. 29) 

Lusiad, 168, 177 

Ma^arrl; see AbO ’1-<A1&^ al-Mu<arrl 
Macedonians, 241 
50 (n. 24) 

ma^heib, 158 (n. 34) 
madina, 141, 155 (n. 2) 

Madtnat az«Zahr&\ 145 
rnadm, 88 

madrasa, 54 (n. 90), 141, 151 
Maghribi, 78 (n. 5) 

Magian, 40. 172, 173 
aUmahabha al-wataniyya, 188 
maballa, 158 (n. 38) 

Mahdt, 134; see also Hidden Imdm 
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al-Mahdt, the Caliph, 38 f., 41, 51 (n. 
46), 55 (n. 99) 

MahmOd al-Muh&mt, 78 (n. 6) 

MahmOd of Ghazna, 42 f., 182 (n. 19) 
Maimandt, H&Ban, 182 (n. 19) 
majlis, 52 (n. 61) 

Maialas, John, 53 (n. 75) 

Maidive Islands, 01 
M41ikite, 90, 158 (n. 34) 
mamluk, 128 

al-Ma)man, 26, 32, 35-37, 41, 43, 51 (n. 
37), 201 

al-Mandr, 78 (ii. 8) 

Mani, 2, 85, 159 
Manichaean, 41, 89, 160 f. 
Manichaeanism. 1, 32 
al-Man§tlr, 34 f., 41, 138 (n. 10) 
Man^Ora, 144 

rnaqdma, pi. maqdmdt, 105-9 
Maqdmdt, 105 
al-Maqdist, Mutahhar, 88 
Marhish, 54 (n. 90) 
maraviylia, 19 
Marcion, 2, 85 
Marcosians, 92 (n. 15) 

Maronite, 225 

Marr&kesh, 144, 150 

Marw&n b. abl IJaf^a, 55 fn. 99) 

MarzOqi, 110 (n. 13) 

ma§laba, 133 

MastOdl, 122 (n. 14), 170 

mathnawi, 178 

ah Muttra, 47 

main, 13 

mould, pi. mawdli, 35, 49 (n. 20) 
al-M&wardl, 08, 127, 139 (n. 11), 153, 
157 (nn. 30, 33) 

Maximilla, 159 

mazdUm, 11, 133, 151, 157 (n. 30) 
M&zandar&n, 170, 181 (n. 5) 

Mazdaean, 173 
Mazdasnian, 172 

Mecca, 1, 2. 4, 32, 36, 50 (n. 24), 54 (n. 

80), 59, 80 L, 142 f., 155 
Meccan, 65 (n. 100), 81 
Medina, 32, 54 (n. 80), 81, 142 f., 191 
Mediterranean, 29, 72, 210 f., 224, 234 
(n. 124) 

Meknes, 150 
mdndk, 181 (n. 8) 

Mertnids, 144 
Meshhed, 145 

Mesopotamia, 32, 58, 62, 104, 141 
Metrical Discourse upon Alexander, 184 
(n. 49) 

Midrashic, 166 (n. 13) 
mihna, 41 
milla, 53 (n. 69) 

Milton, 177 
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mimuSt 106 
mirahiliaf 19 
viiri, 39 
Miskawaih, 175 
mi^r, 155 (n. 2) 
mfibads, 181 (n. 6) 

Monasttr, 145 

Mongols, 11, 27, 138 (n. 7), 234 (n. 101) 

Montanist, 159 

Montanus, 85 

Montreux, 207 

Morocco, 61 f., 65, 144 f. 

Moses, 2, 85, 93 (n. 17) 

Mosul, 141 
Mu‘4wiya, 222 

viufassiry 88 

vwfti, 134, 189 

Muhammad <Abduh, 138 (n. 5), 189 f., 
196, 199, 232 (n. 16), 233 (n. 67) 
Muhammad Abd ’l*Qilsim al-Munta^ar, 
12 

Muhammad Ahmad al-GhamrAwt, 202 
Muhammad b. ^Abdalwahh&b, 189 
Muhammad b. Ay din, 52 (n. 61) 
Muhammad IiJiusain Haikal; see Haikal 
Muhammad Kurd <Alt; see Kurd <Alt 
Muhammad Raahtd Riddi, 190, 199 
al-Mu];idmt, Mahmdd K&mil, 78 (n. 6) 
Muh&siht, 166 (n. 14) 
muHasib, 52 (n. 61), 93 (n. 29), 127, 137 
(n. 4), 150-53, 157 (n. 30), 158 (n. 33) 
Muir, William, 197 
mu^jiza, 204 
mujtahid, 139 (n, 19) 
mukallaf, 128 
mulbidilrif 53 (n. 69) 
mulk, 37, 51 (n. 36), 73, 139 (n. 11) 
muluk 172 

mu>min, 53 (n. 68) 

Munich, University of, 193 
al-Muqaddasl, 78 (n. 5), 96, 155 (n. 2), 
158 (n. 35) 

Muslim Brotherhood, 236 (n. 144) 
al-Mustauft abQazwtnl, 122 (n. 9} 
Mu^ahhar al-Maqdist, 88 
mutakallim, 117, 121, 124 (n. 30), 125 (n. 
40) 

Mutanabbt, 78 (n. 8) 
mutaqdrih, 179 f. 

Mu<ta 9 im, 36, 42, 56 (n. 117), 137 (n. 3), 
146 f. 

Mutawakkil, 37, 39-41, 49 (n. 3), 145 
Mu^tazila, 8, 14, 35, 137 (n. 3) 
Mu<tazilite, 10, 17, 41, 86, 139 (n. 15), 
161, 165 (n. 5) 
muzdatoijf 180, 184 (n. 45) 

Nahdr b. Tauzi^a al-Yasbkurl, 77 (n. 3) 
ndbiya, 155 (n. 2) 


Naishariyya, 231 (n. 5) 

Najdi, 236 (n. 141) 

Napoleon, 29, 188 
naqib, 150 
naql, 124 (n. 30) 
naqltt 117 
Nasaft, 88 

nasfr, 85 f., 93 (n. 25) 
ati'Nazz&m, 125 (n. 40) 

Neo-Platonic, 14, 159 
Neo-Platonism, 161/2 
New Testament, 85, 90, 92 (n. 13) 
Nihdyat aUi^jdz, 30 (n. 4) 

Nikephoros Phokas, 48 
Nts&pdr, 33 

Nishwdr aUMuhdiara^ 45 
Nisibis, 141 
niyya, 112 
Ni?5ml, 169 
Nizdmt <Arddl, 101 
Noah, 83, 91 
Noldeke, 179 f. 

North Africa, 17, 23, 59, 61, 78 (n. 7). 
206 

North African, 59, 158 (n. 34) 

Nyberg, 181 (n. 8) 

Odyssey, 168 
oikonomia, 116 
oikoumene, 131 
Old Cairo, 144 

Old Testament, 85, 89 f., 92 (n. 13), 175 
On, 144 

oralio vincta, 96 
orbis Jiomanus, 131 
Origen, 162 
Ormizd, 171 f. 

Ottoman, 27, 61, 157 (n. 29), 188, 194, 
224, 235 (n. 128) 

Oxus, 170 

Pahlavl, 170, 177, 179 f., 184 (n. 45) 
Pakistan, 77 (n. 2) 

Palestine, 209 
Pan-Islamism, 187 
Panopeus, 141 
papal, 136 

Paradise, 3, 39, 42, 50 (n. 35), 53 (n. 75), 
68, 92 (n. 3), 103, 160; see also Garden 
Paris, 196 
Pascal, 7 
Pasteur.. 215 

Paul of Aegina, 124 (n. 36) 

Pauline, 165 (n. 3) 

Pausanias the Periegete, 139 
Pdrds, H., 235 (n. 136) 

Perfect Man, 162 f. 

Persianizers, 41 
PetroniuB, 183 (n. 29) 
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Pharaohs, 66, 202 
Pharaonic, 59, 202 
Pharsalia, 177 

Isiandft, 20^ 
philosophos, 14 
Phociun, 141 
Phoenician, 66, 224 
Pirenne, 211 

Plato, 99, 124 (n. 38), 128, 134, 142 
Platonic, 134, 193 
Plotinus, 160 (n. 13) 

Poets, Stira of the, 99 
po/i.s, 142 
polymathia, 26, 68 
Pope, 129, 136, 139 (n. 14) 

Portuguese, 168 
Potiphar’s wife, 85 
praxis f 177 
prc-Socratic, 119 
Prolegomena, 23 
Protestant, 201 
Protestantism, 189 
Psalms, 85 

Pseudo-Callisthenes, 180 
Ptolemaic, 149 

qA4i, 11, 26, 39, 51 (n. 46), 151, 156 (n. 

17), 157 (n. 30) 

QfKil (ly&d, 91 

36, 50 (n. 33) 

Qairaw&n, 144 f., 156 (n. 14) 

Qais, 78 (n. 3) 

Qais b. Zuhair, 35 
qaigariyya, 146 f. 
qdnUnf 133 f. 
qaryUf 141, 155 (n. 2) 
qa^abaj 141, 155 (n. 2) 
qaadwa, 105 

gafida, 18; q. Sdadniyya, 106 
Q&sim Amin, 200 

al-Qa^fml, <Abdall&h <A11, 216 f„ 219 f., 
223 f., 226 f., 231, 236 (nn. 141, 148, 
151) 

qaum, 33 

al-Qazwtnl, al-Mustaufl, 122 (n, 9) 
al-Qazwlnt, ZakariyyA b. Muhammad, 
123 (n. 18) 
qerydndf 4, 80 
qird^dt, 88, 92 (n. 3) 
qig^Gy 109 (n. 9) 

Qud&ma, 14 
Qufs, 56 (n. 116) 

Qulughlt, 146 
al-Qiimist, Ab6 Bakr, 174 
Quraish, 32 
qur^duy 4, 80 
Quss b. S&tida, 47 
qu^^d^y 106 

qufb, 163 


rahait 148 
Rabat, 145 
Rabbi, 53 (n. 73) 

Rabbinic, 126 (n. 40) 
ar-Rabi< b. YOnus, 38 f. 

R&bi^a al-<Adawiyya, 9 
ar-R4ghib al-l^fahdnt, 54 (n. 79) 
raib az-zamdriy 175 
ra^is aUal^ddth, 151 
Ramad&n, 4, 152 
RangstreitliteratuTy 179 
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